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And they contain a general exhortation to 
beware of falling: back into a ſtare of ek. 


Golpel define which hey” ka once enter- 


rained, and upon which, as a foundation, he 


intended to build choſe farther Poctrines which 
were neceſſary to render the Chriſtian | Inſti- 
tution compleetG. 

The expreſſions here 8 uſe of, are ſuch 
as plainly imply the the ſeveral following Par- 
ticulars. 


Wy 6 That a of 95 Chriſtiah Doctrine, 


when plainly propoſed to us, is in a great 
meaſure voluntary, and therefore chargeable 


to mens own account: for elſe it would be 


| unreaſonable. to give ſuch a caution to Wen 
of it. Aa wal 


II. Thar i proceeds from a vitious aeg 


tion of mind and affections: it has not its o- 


riginal in the head or underſtanding, but in 

the heart, , Var Tn an evil heart of un un- 

g, : 
IIII. That it is a kerle from that natural 


I duty which we owe to God, the author of 
ori life and being, a departing from the Liv- 
I God; and a 414. Thar 


= 5 1 
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4 That men $i falling in into o ſuch Tofidelity - . 
ns be highly culpable before God, and, as 
ſuch, may be juſtly puniſhable by him for the 1 
perverſe. uſe of thoſe faculties, and means 4 
of employing, them which be PR: we 
nn „ er : . A 


110 


4 cant not A” -thar 1 on it « cis bp. 
poſes, that men who have once been belieyers 
may for want of care and attention, and of 
living according to their belief, relapſe into a 
tate of Infidelity, either partial ox total; they | 
may be ſo. hardened by. the decejtfulneſs of 
ſin, as by degrees to ſet themſelves againſt 
that Truth which they have formerly admit- 
ted. And therefore, if I were now to ſpeak 
only to thoſe who do at preſent believe the 
Goſpel, and own their belief of it; and who 
do, upon that account, take theſe words of 
the Apoſtle to be the direction or caution of 
God, Almighty by his. inſpired Miniſter, 1 . 4 


* 


might ſpeak very utefully to the foremention- 

ed. particulars „ a8 a Warning to all Chtiſtians 
to hold faſt the profeſſion of their faith, and 
= how much we are all concerned in this 6 
Apoſtolical advice; leſt by neglecting to make _ x 
2 open uſe of that Dodrine which God hate 
Sealed. to us for the direction of our lives, 


: 7 
füt. . > 
2% & 
* > * 
* 


aud by ſuffering mY laſts and Saffichs to pre- 

Vail ovet our feaſon and conſideration, "we 

ſhould firſt put à way a good Conſeience, ard 

by that e be temp ed, or Wrought pon, 

to make ſhipwfeck of our Fait n.. 

But ſince I am now ſuppoſed to direct * 
 diſcourle to ſuch as pretend not yet to be per- 

ſuaded of the truth or importance of the Chri- 

tian Religion, and to ſuch as are diffident of 

the principles of all Religion, or at leaſt are 

willing ro diſpure themſelves into a disbelief of 

it, or ſuch great uncertainty about it, as makes 
them utterly unconcerned Whether it be true 

3 or falſe; I muſt not, to ſuch men, uſe theſe. 
Words of the Text in an Authoratiye manner, 

nor urge them any farther than as a piece of 
Patent advice, which is not allowed by them 

to have any more weight in it, than what may | 
be made plain and Evident from the Reaſon 

© and nature of the thing. ad eee 
q And upon this Wwundhrion 1 ſhalt at this | 

| as apply my felf ro fach as deny, or diſpute 

- againſt the common principles of Reli 

/ and think it a very innocent and indi 
matter, either to believe them, or not bellevs 

them, as it ſhalt happen, as having — 
ly to their preſent convenience, and not — 

l about ay” furure — 
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031 ee to pu Ser from com- 5 
mon Reaſon, that it is their duty not ro. be * 4 
unconcerned in the caſe, but to give the ar- 1 1 
guments that have been, or may be oſſered 
in behalf of the principles of Religion, a fair, 
and ſerious, and impartial heating and exa 4 
nation. And in order to this, I deſire th 
they would, without mene coſuke the 
: Men ee 4 1155 


ave n 


1 That there may be . 8 3 
| of Infidelity oſten aſſigned beſides want of evi. - 
dence; even when is} is pretended as an ex- | 
cuſe for . * 71 

II. That the Principles of Religion ar are EY 
hat high nature; and univerſal Se 
to mankind, that we cannot anſwer it to our. 
own reaſon to be unconcerned about chem; a 
and therefore that we muſt, as rational crea, 
tures, endeavour to be ſatisfied about them. 


III. That if we have ſufficient reaſon to be⸗ | 


leve the great principles « of Religion; 3 ſuch a as, 
the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a 
x — vor Sc. our unbelief will not weed 
us from, a crime in the ſight. of God. 5 5 
IV. That it is unreaſonable for any man to 
endeayour to 1 others, of out, of _ prin- 


. dently convinced chat 57 are falſe, and ar 
advantagious t to mankind. 


V. That it is ſtill more Uran eb to cakes: 
them the Too et of Ay and ridicule. 18 


I. That the may be other probable cauſes 
of Infideliry often aſſigned, beſides want of evi- 
dence, even when this is pretended as an ex- 
cuſe for ir. Though ſuch as do not believe 
are very ready to charge all believers with 
' unreaſonable. credulity „and to excuſe their 
. own.unbelief with this pretence, that they 
have not ſufficient evidence to convince them; 

. yet this may be nothing elſe but a general de- 
fire which all men have to juſtify their own 
conduct, and remove the blame from rhem- 
ſelycs. They declare indeed, that they are 
ready to think freely upon all ſubjects, and 
willing, as they ſay, to ſubmit to reaſon; but 
then the reaſon ought, in their opinion, to be 
ſuch as to command their aſſent, fo plain and 
clear that it cannot be denied. But that the 
principles of Religion carry no fach/ forcible | 
evidence with them. For if they did, who 
could deny his aſſent to them? and if they do 
not, what harm can there be in refuſing it? 
This is their way of arguing.” And indeed if 
ee were no voluntary indiſpoſition in any 


* 


8E R M 0 N IL 
man which could hinder him from diſcerning 67 
a plain reaſon when propoſed to him, there 
would be ſome force in the argument. But 
if there may be corrupt inclinations, paſſions 
or prejudices, which blind mens underſtand- 
ing, and keep them from aſſenting to ſome 
truths, which appear plain and evident to 
thoſe who are free and unprejudiced, then 


their argument has no force; and we cannot 


judge of the ſtrength or weakneſs of that Evi- 
dence which is offered for any truth, mere- 
ly from the effect which it has upon * to 
whom it is offered. 20 8 
They that disbelieve * West Truths 'of - 
Religion muſt needs own, that thoſe who do 
believe them, believe upon inſufficient argu- 
ments, or elſe they would be ſelf condemned 
for not believing; and therefore they muſt al- 
ſo own, that as much of the belief as has no 
competent argument to ſupport it, muſt be 
Dounded upon ſome wrong diſpoſition of the 
perſon believing; that is, he has ſome 'PreJu» 
dice, paſſion or affection, which inclines him 


to believe that argument good which it n it ſelf 
is not fo, even though he himſelf is not, for te 


time, aware of any ſuch undue prejudice:Now 


certainly if Credulity may ariſe from ſuch a NO 1 
bo _ W . ys: ano- 1 -, = 
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1 biaſs. For we ſte dauly in . caſes, 


that the vyery fame arguments propoſed in the 


fame light to different: men, even af the fame 
ilities, ſhall have very different ef. 


t which entirely convinces one, 


 Tuppoſed to beof equal underſtanding. And yet 
bath ſides are unwilling to own any defect or 
prejudice in themſelves, and chuſe rather to 
blame the argument itſelf; or the underſtand- 
ings of other people who apprehend the argu- 


ment differently from what themſelves do. 


And as it is in other caſes, ſo it is in Re- 
ligion, the arguments for the truth of it 


may be very good and concluſive, but ſome 


men may be indiſpoſed for the ai rag of 
them. As for inſtance, 


1. Some men are ſo far Sad in be 


Een, of this life, in the purſuits of ri hes 
or pleaſures, or the like, that they will not 


be at the pains to conſider. whether there 
be any ſorce in ſuch arguments as relate to 
the Being of a God and a future ſtate, or 


no; and ſo content themſelyes with being 


ignorant or indifferent. about chem. Others, 
by indulging their luſts and paſſions, contract 


A ſtupidity. towards, things of an 3 na- 
Fares: or hy 2 _ — ang ſuch pe- 


. 


5 
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leaſt move another, though: 


31 E 'R N 0 6) N 7 * 


zudices- ag favpur their corrupt „ 5 


appetites o or humaurs, grow Unwilling ta ad- 
mit of any thing that contradicts them: The 
would be glad to have things fo. as beft ſuits 
their own, preſent. yitions deſires, and there: 


fore they are not ſincere; in-their: love of 50 


Tcyrh, but are deſirous that Trath:ſhauld be 
juſt what they love, and therefore they readi- 


ly embrace any argument or objection Which 
_ they think makes for them. 7 bey lite wat. ta 


retain God in their knowledge, becauſe their 8 
practice is diſagreeable to his nature. Every . 


vitious inclination Which a man is reſolxed 


to purſue, | is à ſtrong biaſs upon his mind "= 


either towards Infidelity, or at leaſt towards 
ſuch corrupt notions of the wen of God as 
Wu lead men to it. In en it 
Me have a very plain ſos the then ; 
old Epicurean notion of a God, as of a Being 
happy indeed and eternal, hut whoſe happi- 
neſs conſiſted altogethe in doing nothing, and 
being concerned for nothing For they w-/Q. 
placed the utmoſt of humane happineſs in — | 
and indolence, and the pleaſuxe of ſelf·gra 
tification, were eaſily drawn. to een. re 


me of the divine happineſs; and from . | 


| pps a: God which ts Agſelf with . 


the 


to conelude, that there could not be any Pro 
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che affairs of the world; for all ſuch concern 
| woe deſtroy its own caſe and reſt, and con- 
ſequently its happineſs. For it was a maxim 
with them, Niſi quietum nibil beatum; and 
again, as Velleius in Tully expreſſ es their com- 
mon ſentiment, which, it's plain, had its 
original from their own love of eaſe and 
lazineſs of temper „Nos autem beatam vi- 
tam in animi ſecuritate, & in omnium vaca- 

tione munerum ponimus. \ 
2. As for thoſe who are not ſo much under 
the power of their bodily appetites or paſ- 
ſions, but that they can ſee the groſs defor- 
mity of them, and how much they debaſe 
human nature when men are led by them, 
and are therefore aſhamed of ſuch a brutal 
life as viſibly ſinks them below the uſe of 
human Reaſon; yet even theſe men may have 
inward vices of the mind, which without a 
ſincere and honeſt attention to the ſecret 
workings of their own hearts, may produce 
as perverſe effects in their reaſonings, and 
more incurable. For Infidelity may often 
ariſe from pride and ſelf. conceit, which diſ- 
poſes men of parts and learning to an affe- 
| Ration of ſingularity and a deſire of ſeeming 
_ wiſer than other people, by maintaining pa- 
radoxes and contradicting all opinions that 
5 has e 


SER MON I. 
are vulgarly received, for that very Wk 
becauſe they are fo: And they that are of a 
lighter and vainer temper, and value them- 
ſelves upon an appearance of wit in conver= + 
ſation, proceed ſometimes to ridicule and laugh 
at things of the higheſt nature, inſtead of 
arguing ſoberly about them. That men's in- 
dulging this kind of temper in themſelves 
has been a temptation to them to embrace 
Atheiſtical opinions in other polite ages and 
countries beſides our own, is plain from what 
Plato obſerved long ago, who when, in one 
of his Dialogues, he brings in Clinias diſput- 
ing againſt Atheiſm from the common topicks 
of the beauty and harmony of the univerſe, 
the regular motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and the common notions of mankind, in which 
all nations Greeks and Barbarians agreed 
concerning a God and a Providence, makes 
an Athenian ſtranger reply to him, That he 
was afraid there were a ſet of ill men in 
the world who would deſpiſe and laugh at 
ſuch old and common arguments. It may be, 
ſays he, that you who live here, remote from 
the city, may imagine that intemperance in 
pleaſure and ſenſual luſt is the only cauſe of 
ſuch impiety ; but there is another ground of 


28 „Lib. 10. de Legibus, p. 886. 


. 
— * 
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it le ale, 1 eren 2 174 N grievous 
ignorauce pretending to the greateſt wiſdom. 
Plate knew that at Athens, the, ſeat of wit 
and learning, there were ſome great pretenders 
ta Philoſophy, who maintained atheiſtical 
opinions. upon a formed hypotheſes contrary 
to the antient dodtrine, and ſome. no doubt 
ſet themſelves up for wits upon that account, 
not that they really had any ſuperiority of 
underſtanding above thoſe that went before, 
but becauſe they affected ſomething that might 
diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the world, 
if it was only in point of novelty. We ſee 
that in other caſes beſides Religion, this tem- 
per oſten leads men to a ſpirit of contradiction, 
in the gratifying of which men may fall into 
very foul miſtakes and abſurdities themſelves, 
while they imagine themſelves to be only ex- 
poſing and ridiculing the follies and abſuudtetes 
of other people. And that the ſame temper 
may miſlead men in reſpect of the principles 

of Religion, is more than probable from the 
manner of writing which K men general. 
ly purſue, who appear forwardeſt in the cauſe 
of infidelity. There does not often ſeem to be 
in chem . a Concern for truth, as a deſire 
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of ſhewing theit own parts: nor ate they 3» | 

fo forward in laying down any cofifiſteit 
ſcheme of principles of their own, 48 in con. FE 
rradicling the moſt commonly recen dd pritt 
ciples of 2 — They ſeem 4 — of being 
taken for men of deeper feach than their. 
neighbours, that ate nor to be impoſell dpf 
by vulgat opinions, but can ſpy the weikgels 

or failure of thoſe arguments which to others 

that are more modeſt, have always appeatet: 

very convincing. A ceftain RIF confidentty 

mix d with a contempt of other men'ꝰ under? 
ſtanding, is very apt to betray men into ͤa 
wrong uſe of their reaſdn, and to make tllem 
ſtrike into odd and ſingular ways of thinking; 5 
only beeanſe they: are new and to 
5 which others have choſen upon Sls: 
bettet confidetation ; and we ſee that there is 
nothing fo abſurd but what if once ftarted will 
find ſome proſelytes for awhile, if 1558 only ü 
* the novelty of it. ige 
- Tt has been thought by dune Tha thechief I | 

reaſon” why all men aſſent to the Futh- f 
Mathematical demonſtrations, when plainly 
propoſed to them, is becauſe hone: of thoſe 
truths interfere with the intereſts, paſſions 
or inclinations of any man: becauſe if they 
did, men concerned would find ſome pretence 


to 
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to evade the force of them. . I will not affirm 
that this is the only reaſon. of ſuch univerſal 
aſl; ent to Geometrical concluſions ;. but the 
ſuppoſal however evidently allows, that ſome 
truths, which in their own nature are capable of 
ſufficient proof, may be disbelieved or rejected 
through prejudice, or prepoſſeſſion of inte- 
reſt or paſſion, or ſome partial or vitious diſ- 
poſition. of wow in thoſe to whom the proof 
is offered. It is certain, that what men do 
not like, ee are very unwilling to under- 
ſtand, though they will not eaſily be brought 
to own this for the reaſon, but will always 
find out ſome colour or other to avoid the 
ſaſpicion of ſuch partiality. 
But beſides theſe perſonal indifooſitions of 
mind, which 1 may give a ſtrong byaſs towards 
— there is one thing farther which 
appears to have great influence over ſome 
men's:reaſoning, even in the firſt e of 
Religion, and that is 5 
3. An inconſiderate and odidingnitaing aver- 
fon to Superſtition, which evil they think can 
never be effectually cured, but by deſtroy ing 
the very foundation of Religion itſelf. It is a 
very common practice, in many inſtances, for 
thoſe that are grown weary of the folly and 
miſchief of one extream, preſently and with- 
9 \ Out 


rl 
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out conſideration to betake wake to 4 
oppoſite, as if that were the only remedy; 
which yet in the end proves as dad or Worſe | 
8 than the diſeaſe itſelft 
It is evident, from thoſe high encomiums 25 
that the diſciples and followers of Epicurus 
give their maſter, for his forming an hyputhe- 
i which would free them from ſuperſtition, 
that they were greatly biaſſed by this prin - 
ciple, or elſe they could not ſo eaſily have 


fallen in with ſo abſurd an Hypotheſis, who 


were many of them otherwiſe men of better 


pre and more learning than Epicurus him- 
If appears to have been. But the world be · 


ing then greatly . overrun with ſuperſtition, 


whichoften paſs'din common under. the Name 


of Religion, they would not be at the pains 
to examine throughly the merits of each and 


make a juſt diſtinction. A man can hardly 


forbear thinking that thoſe, who make ſuch 


horrible outcries of the heavy. yoke of fuper- 
ſtition, even while they ſeem. to include all 
reverence for a Deity under that name, had 
been ſome time or other of their lives great- 
ly under the power of this evil, or that they 
had formerly been taught to worſhip ſome 
cruel Dæmon, which had left ſuch dreadful 


impreſſions upon their imagination, as to make 
e >, RO, e them 


. 


1 N relais Tyy Cre TOW Plutarch. reef deirifare. in * 


them aftail! of the 4 of any inviſible 

and deſirous to be petfuaded, upon any 
= "that there is no ſuch thing: at leaſt ole 
e eaſily imagine, that Thoſe inen ever 
any jaſt or true notion of 4 God, the 


| 2 n and lovely of all Beings, 'who 


eah ſo eaſily confound Religion and Superſti- 
tion, as to think, that dne of them can- 


5 15 not be admitted or diſcarded without the othei. 


To be under the power of ſuperſtition is, no 
doubt, a very wretched ſtare; and expoſes | 


men both to much wickedneſs and miſery, if 
the mind be infected with it to any great de- 


: but ir has its original riot from Religion 
er a true ſenſe of God, but from a falſe and 
perverſe opinion of the Deity, or from taking 
ſomething elſe for God which is not ſo. But 
it is 4 very uncomfortable cure for this evil to 
endeavouf to baniſh the belief of the true 
God out of our minds. This way, in the 
Opinion of Plutarch (in his Treariſe of Su- 

er Aer UNS Ur pgs Foo a rabbits, 
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or wild SO or Pur 1 running — 
conſideration into a By-way full of gulfs and 
precipices. And yet he tells us that there were 
ſuch men as took this extravagant courſe; and 
to avoid Superſtition fell into obſtinate Athe- 
iſm, wholly paſſing over Religion which lies 
in the middle between theſe extreams. And I 
am afraid there are ſtill ſuch as ſplit upon the 
ſame rock upon the ſame occafion. * But I 
cannot ſay, that this pretence can juſtly have 
the ſame force with it, or plead the ſame Ex- 
cuſe now, that it might do under Heathen Su- 
perſtition. For when there was very little 
true Knowledge of God among them, and 
much leſs any thing in all their worſhip: that 
could plainly ſignify the Unity and perfection 
of the Divine Nature, but very much to miſ- 
lead them to r and e fo char 
"Wo 
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4 See the nate bow Miſcellaneous Reflefions, p. 65. was = 
we are told, That if, from the. Experience of many groſs 
8 deluſic ions of a ſuperſtitions kind, this fear begins to turn, tis 
* natural for it to run, with equal violence à contrary. way. | 
< The extream paſſion for religious objects paſſes into an aben- 
4 fi. ion : and a certain horror and dread of ;mpoſture cauſes as , 
140 great a diſturbance a; en impoſture itſelf hal done befort, | 
4 In ſuch a ſituation as this, the mind may be eaſily blinded: 
1 as well in one reſpebt as in the other. "Tis plain both. thiſe 
Pu © diſorders. carry fo mething with: them which diſtovers us 10 
be in ſome. manner be ſede our rea ſon, and out bs the 15 | 
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the greateſt part of theit Religion vhs wb 
mere worſhip of Devils; it was much more 
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difficult to ſpy the Truth through ſuch a veil 


of Darkneſs. But now when juſter notions 
of the Divine Perfections and Attributes are 


ſet before us, as it is more culpable to fall into 
ſuch abſurd Superſtition, ſo it is more inexcu- 
ſable to make the weakneſs and folly of ſu- 
perſtitious people a Pretoutce: for Letra eee 
all Religion. 14 
Thus I have ed to ſhew, hr 
FR may be other grounds of men's Infide- 


. lity, beſides want of evidence, in the principles 


'of Religion: And I have inſiſted the longer 


upon this, becauſe whatever men may pretend, 


Jam afraid they generally take up the conclu- 
ſion, before they have thoroughly examined 
the premiſſes: that is, upon ſome prejudice in 
themſelves, or ſome offence which they have 
taken at the weakneſs and folly of others, in 


the matter of Religion, they begin to doubt 


whether there be any truth at all in the matter, 


and then they hunt for arguments and obje- 


tions to improve that doubting i into a formed | 


dishelief or {ertled infideliry, © _ 


II. I procced, in the ne t place, to ber 


thit the Principles of Religion are of that high 


natur e, and univerſal concernment 50 0 mankind, 
| 8 . 4 pes. that 4 
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that we cannot anſwer it to our own 9 44 


to be unconcerned about them; and therefore 
as Rational creatures ought to endeavour to be 


> 7 


ſatisſied about them. It cannot be a mattet 


of indifference to us, to know whether they 
be true or falſe, withour betraying very great 


folly and indiſcretion. I do not as yet argue 


from that vaſt difference in our practical con- 
duct, which ought to be the reaſonable con- 


ſequence of believing thoſe Page true, in 
reſpect of what it may be ſuppoſing them al- 
together falſe, as ſuch conduct may ariſe from 


the conſideration of what we may expect 


from the hand of God, ſuppoſing him to be 
what even natural | Religion reaches us, for 
this T ſhall have occaſion to mention * aſter- 


wards. But I ſpeak now of that uſe which we 
ought to make of our Reaſon and Underſtand- 


ing, ſuppoſing us left to our own conduct, and 


as yet knowing nothing of any ſuperior Law 


to oblige or direct us: And even in this caſe, 


It ſeems to be very reaſonable, that every 
creature ſhould make the beſt uſe of its own 


— 


powers and faculties that it can, let thoſe 


powers and faculties come from whence they 


will, from Chance or Deſign; and both to em 


ploy and 2 985 in the beſt. manner 
88 = 


3 — + 
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= 1 are Ae to So own 18 1 And 
moſt other creatures do this, as far as we can 
judge, where there is not any other force to 
hinder them. Now if men have Reaſon and 


Underſtanding and a Power of freely applying 
them to, and exerciſing. them upon, different 
Subjects, ſome of which apparently tend more 

than others to the improving thoſe faculties, 

and of rendring the beſt and moſt valuable part 


of our nature more perfect and compleat; if 
we are in the leaſt conſcious of our abilities, 
to chuſe how we will apply them, we cannot 
do our ſelves right without ſuch application; 
that is, I it bei in our power to chuſe how © 
we will employ our Reaſon and J. bought, yet 
if we will not employ it upon what is proper 
to our nature, as reaſonable creatures, we 
are then certainly culpable in making a wrong 
uſe of. our powers; we are guilty to our ſelves 
and cannot be ſaid to have done our beſt. 
But if it ſhould be alledged, that we have 
indeed no ſuch power at all, but that all our 
| reaſonings, and the application of our thoughts 
this way, or that way, are the mere effect of 
Matter and Motion caſually. working upon us, 
and that there is nothing voluntary in us, or 
any other Being whatſoever ; then I confeſs 
men cannot well be . with either help- 
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8 or hiding their own e bi it 
would be in vain to go about to perſuade them 
to think or reaſon about any thing of their 
own accord, or to tell them that they ought 
to take other methods of thinking than the7 


do; ſince they have not any thoughts or rea- 
ſonings at their own command. But yet how- 


ever, they ought not to be angry with us, or 
take it amiſs, if we do adviſe them, becauſe 
upon ſuch a fuppoſition, we can no more help 
1 doing this, than they can help doing the o- 
ther: That is, neither the one nor the other 
can think, or reaſon, or adviſe, or be adviſed, or 
take any thing well or ill otherwiſe than juſt as 
they do; and at this rate all Diſcourſe and Rea- 
ſoning whatever would be no more than the 

winds blowing, or waves bearing one againſt 
another. And when men once come to this 
degree of abſurdity, and will ſtick to it, I can- 
not ſee how it is poſſible to apply any cure to 
them from reaſon and argument. And yet to 
this abſurdity they muſt come in the end, who. 
will not allow any Principle in the world — 
ſtinct from Matter and Motion; for a tranſ- 
verſe declination of Atoms is no more Free- 
will, or a power of yy ts, .es e than | 
their Perpendicular: gi e 
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SERMON: 7 


* jr it be allowed, that we have any 


power over our own. actions, and can chuſe 


which way we will apply our thoughts and 


reaſonings, and determine our ſelves to this 
or that ſubject; if we are capable of any free 


ie of the underſtanding, . in endeauouring to 
| find out the:meaning of any propoſition what- 


ſoever, in conſidering the nature of the Evi- 


dence for and againſt it, aud in judging of it 
arcording to the ſeeming force or weak- 


neſs of the Evidence, as thoſe, who are plea | 


{ed to call themſelves Free-thinkers, ought ro 
grant, fince they make it the very Definition 


of F ree· thinking, , which they claim as their 


right; then if we would act like men, that can 


uſe this power, we ought to conſider our o] 


ſituation in the world, what rank and order 
we ſtand in, and what relation we bear to o- 
ther Beings. The firſt and moſt natural thought 


ſhould be how we came hither, and from 
whence we had thoſe powets and faculties of 


7 mind which we have, or think we have. And 


ſince we may be very certain, that we did not 


ings in which we are placed; whether we be 


| pleaſed « or diſpleaſed with being what we ate, 


it is "oy reaſonable for us to conſider, 'whe- 
ph „ ther 


3 | make our ſelves, or briog our ſelves i into this 
part of the world, 0 chuſe this rank of Be- 
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they we have any power to continue aur ens =_ 
in this condition, if we like it, or to alter-and 1 
mend Its: * we en mine 3 We: os; 1 
tis 


enquire. farther, whether there be -withous us "i 
any other Power, which n = 
way concerned wich us, or for us, from whom | 
we may expect ot hope for aſſiſtance; upon 
application to it. And until we haye made 
uch enquiry, we ca ot be ſaid to have he un 
any juſt concern for. our own being, and conſe- 
quently have not acted rg towards 
our ſelves, if we haue the power of maki 8 


* 


, fafther, Suppoſe that on hives not of 
ou ves gone this reaſonable way to Work 
at firſt, but our dae hare ro gers 


2 1 dur When = yet if — ſore vs . 
out fellow-creatures/haye told us . 

5 believe, or have heard, | 

ſome ſuch ſuperior Being as N power 35 1 

over., e or boos: e dur our ſelves hbavehad - 

tome: l it in out*own- | 
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eing. e d; 
and more powertul than man;wight be concern- 


ed in it; (and ſurely there is no man, that e- 


ver inived to the uſe of reaſon and diſcretion, 
but what muſt; one time or other, have had 
as much notice of the Being of a God, as this 


comes to, preſented to his thoughts.) I ſay, 
ſuppoſing this, no man can excuſe himſelf to 


his own reaſon, that would never in earneſt 
examine, whether ſuch inclination, ſuggeſtion 


or ſuſpicion had any ground or foundation: 
there being no exerciſe of the mind more Pro- 
per, becauſe there is nothing in which a man's 


ſelf, and whatever belongs to his well-being, 
as A reaſonable creature, is more immediately 


concerned than this. All other ſpeculations 
are foreign to us in reſpect of this; but this 
concerns our ſelves moſt intimately; and there- 
fore, how much ſoever we may pity thoſe, 
Who, being ſenſible of the nature and tenden- 
ey of the great Principles of Religion on’ 
bow much it imports mankind: to be Well A 
ſured whether they be true or no, |d6 therefore 
labour ſeriouſly to find out the truth. butby / 
| entering into a wrong method of enquiry, 
cannot as yet arrive at any ſatisfaction about 


ir, but are full of doubts and ſcruples} which 


1 | they endeavour to 8 0 cleared by be beſt 


%% OE * 
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information they c can procure: 6 Vet for Aſc 
who willingly chuſe to employ. themſelyes 


upon any other enquiry that comes in their 


way, rather than this; not becauſe they are al- 
ready fatisfied about this, but becauſe they 


care not whether ever they be, and therefore 


are as indifferent and unconcerned, about 
knowing whether there be a God or a future 
State of their own Souls, as they are whether 


the Moon or other Planets be inhabited; one 


can hardly tell how to bear ſuch a proceeding, 
without indignation at ſo great an abuſe of 
their reaſon; and a man had need to have all 
'the compaſſion which the Chriſtian Reigen 
teaches us, to be earneſtly concerned for thoſe 
wbo can even boaſt of their being lo 3 
unconcerned for chemſelves. . 


The remaining conſiderations 0 which will 
farther "ay "I I ſhall reſerve to me next 
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"Now wnto the King ily: immortal 3 
TOR ble, the only wiſe Cod, be ho- 
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N my former diſcotirſe, u upon this 
ſubject, 1 propoſed'1 ro apply ly 
ſelf chiefly to ſuch as deny or dif- 
pute againſt the common Princi- 
ples of Religion, not only ( Chriſtian but Natu- 
ral, and fuch as think it a very innocent or 
indifferent matter, either to believe them of 
not believe them, as it ſhall happen, 48 AS 
having reſpe& only to their preſent conveni- 


ence, and not thinking themſelves concerned 


about 
. N "FS 


Dr D 2 


ERM ON II. 

bout any furare. conſequences: 4 Aud 95 . 
fi go. was to endeavour to perſuade them from 
mon reaſon, that it is their duty not to 

be unconcerned in the caſe, and let the mat- 
ter go at random, without troubling their 
heads about it, but to give the arguments that 
have been, or may be offered in behalf of the 
principles of Religion, a fair, ſerious and im- 
partial hearing and examination: And in or- 
der to this, I deſired that the following parti. 


culars might be conſidered without e. 


I. That there may be other probable cauſes 
of Infidelity often aſſigned, beſides want of 
evidence, for the matter propoſed to. be. be- 
lieved, even when this is pretended as an ex- 
cuſe for it; becauſe it is evident, that in all 
other caſes men's intereſts, paſſions, or other 
indiſpoſitions, will prevent them from ſeeing 
the force of an argument, which is in its own 
nature very good, and ſufficient to convince 
another man, that is not ſo indiſpoſed. 
II. That the principles of Religion are of 
that high nature and univerſal concernment to 
mankind, that we cannot anſwer it to our 
own Reaſon to be unconcerned about them; 
and tberefore that we muſt, as rational crea- 
tures, endeavouf to be well farisfied one way | 
| or 


or 4 be ane To Had, out the truth 


in this caſe is. the moſt proper employment of 
our reaſon and underſtanding, . 41 
- all: That if we have ſufficient he robes 
lieye the great principles of Religion; ſuch as 
the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a 
| future State, Sc. our unbelief will not excuſe 
LL from being. criminal in the ſight. of Gd. 
IV. That it is unreaſonable for any man to | 
Po: AR to perſuade others out of the prin- 
ciples of Religion, till he himſelf is Kult evi- 
dently convinced that they are falle, and a | 
adyantagious to mankind. . _ 
V. Thar it is ſtill more GE to ern 2 
chew the abet of willery's and ridiculs ; 


The two firſt 4 hal are a 1 wo al 


ready. ſpoken. en. and ſhall. nom en to 
the third, VIS. 


II. "That Te.) we have ſufficient. reaſon. 
bel the great principles of Relig igion, ſuch 
as the Being of a God and a ee and 
a future ſtate after this life, Gc. Our unbelicf 
will not excuſe us from being criminal in the 
ſight of God. Lhaye already ſhewn, that we 
4 indeed culpable to our ſelves and inexcu- 
Able to our. own, reaſon, if we make no en- 


Juiry 


$ 


nk into thoſe Ji ahi Bog ſkate. 
and condition is fo nearly concerned: and we 
act againſt our nature, as we are reaſonable 
beings, when we are unconcerned about them. 
Thie thing chat I would now conſider is, whe- 
ther if we have ſufficient arguments laid before 
us, to prove the Being and Attributes of God, 
provided we make an honeſt and impartialuſe of 
bur own reaſon and underſtanding, we may not 
be obliged at our own peril to attend to them. 
That is, ſuppoſing God to be the ſovereign 
Governor of the world, and to take notice of 
all the actions and diſpoſitions of men, and to 
Have given them laws, either naturally ariſing 
from the conſtitution of chings, or revealed 
from himſelf, and to have ſer up a ſtanding 
proof of ſuch his being; whether all rational 
erxeatures, that are capable of knowing him, 
be not under ſuch a natural obligation to take 
notice of him, that they may be juſtly made to 
ſuffer, i. e. may be. paniſhed for their neglect 
of it. And this I think may be conſiſtent 
with the higheſt reaſon; and disbelief may be 
criminal, where chemorives to believe are fuffi- 
cient to convince any honeſt mind, and ſuch 
as no man can be ignorant of without ſome 
_ previous fault of his own will, and the things 


1 to our belief ſuch as every man muſt 
LR. neceſ- 


\ 
\, 


e 
ome vain Wwe ons 1 
nings about him having laid down 1 
This as a principle, that, That which may" * 1 1 
nor of Gd bs manifeſt among them; I, 
Co hath fſhewed' it unto” hem," for the in. 
oifible. things of him, from the” creation 1 * 
the world are clearly fern, ' vi 
E the gory that are mud, 1 
Toubeud: Conclules Fomrhence, 1 
bey were without excuſe, becauſe thut | 
uber they, vir deeb by 2 bad ſuch evident — 


bim not as God) 1 thankful, S. 
I do not here urge this paſſuge of St. Paus, as 
of an inſpired writer, by Way of Authority — 
decide the'poitit in hand: but I produce mon 
ly as an argument from reaſon and the mature 7 
of the thing, which carries its own weight |} 
along wich it, abſtraQed fromany ſuperior au- — 

thority; and the plain ſenſe of the argument 
is This, That ff God hath ſnlewed ſufficient 53 
evidence of his wn Being and Power, unto all Wo 

en from the frame of things, N 
out excuſe Who take no notice of him, nor ac“ 1 
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a if he ha a alevegines and a Joage 


(as has been univerſally allowed;by.thoſe-who 


on; d him, as the. maker and governor of the 


World) be muſt make a difference between 
thoſe Who act in conformity to the nature of 


things, freely Owning: their natural ſtate of 
ſubjection to him, and «thoſe: who renounce 
ſuch order of ſubjection: : and he may deal 
| With thoſe men as offenders, who diſown his 


Authority by bringing his Being into queſtion, 


Acts of unbelief being indeed no other (in this 


caſe) than acts of wilful diſobedience, where the 
evidences of his Being are ſo plain, that it muſt 
be the fault of the Will and not of the Under- 


15 ſtanding, if we be not movedby them; affected 
| Ignorance will be no excuſe in ſuch a caſe, Where 
che means of information. are ſo obvious. 


It is well known, that there have "a 


. ſome of late years among us, who have 


publickly ſet themſelves to weaken the 


force of this argument, by inſinuating, that 
if a man ſhould be ſuppoſed to incur any pe- 
nalty from the hand of God for want of any 
belief, though it were even that of his own 
Being, it would be a great diminution to that 
entire Freedom of thinking, which they pre 
tend God has made the natural right of every 
man, „ and which . it cannot be conſiſtent 
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=. 6; But Rd of ee men's nin 
e als their underſtan 


dings; under the name of 


Free thinking, they are pleaſed to call any odd 
or extravagant opinion Free tbinking, pro- 


vided it be but contrary to: thoſe which are 
commonly received; a man muſt uſe his un- 


derſtanding very umtow that can believe 


this confiſtent with the definition. For if, as 
theſe authors ſeem to allow (whether ſincerely 


or not I will not now examine) The know- 


ledge of ſome truths be required of ut by 
Gig, and if the knowledge of others be uſe- 


ful to ſociety, then certainly the holding at all 


adventures, and without any ſerious examina- 
tion, aſſertions contradictory to ſuch truths or 


inconſiſtent with them, cannot be an inſtance 


of ſuch Free- thiubing as we have à right to, 


but either want of thinking or an abuſe of it. 


I am very ready to acknowledge, that God 


has never obliged us to know or believe any 
truth, but what he has given us ſome previous 


means of knowing, or ſufficient ground of 


A believing : but then on the other hand he may 


certainly, without any impeachment of his 


goodneſs, oblige us to uſe thoſe means honeſt- 


ly, and require a ſincere love of truth from us. 


He ns in order to our own ieee forbid 
| > ; eee? 


® beg. 6. 


*» 
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ie ia Py -conceit,: Pre ee of — 


gularity; and enjoin us to lay aſide malice and 
envy, and to ſee that no undue prejudice . 
partiality mix themſelves in our ſearches of 
truth. He that allows us to reaſon freely, 
may certainly command us to reaſon juſtiy 
and attend to proper and competent arguments 


to prove any truth which he requires us to 
know. and to be moved by rational induce- 


ments to believe. And in what way ſoever he 


condeſcends to teach us, we ought to be/ rea- 
dy to be informed. Now theſe authors grant 


that 0 be informed conſiſts in being made to 
think juſtly and truly of things; and to be 


obliged to this in the application of our rea- 
ſon, is uo more contrary to the free uſe of 
our underſtanding, - than obliging us to the 


practice of virtue and morality is to the free- 


dom of our wills. To think freely in the 


finding out any truth requires, not that we 
ſhould think or judge of it juſt what we pleaſe, 


but that we ſhould conſider impartially the 


nature of the evidence for and againſt it; and ö 
when we have all the light we can procure, ; 


then to be determined by ſuperior evidence. 


Bur t to contradict a truth, without enquiring 
8 8 D 2 Cs „* 
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into it, only becauſe it is vul garly received 
when to a conſidering man there is good evi- 
dence for it, is not free. thinking but bondage 
of thought. For a man's reaſoning may be as 
much bound and his thinking as much biaſſed 
by raking a prejudice againſt any thing, as for 
it; and he thinks juſt as freely, that takes all 
current opinions for true, as he that takes 
them all for falſe ; that is indeed neither the 
one nor the other. In truths which are capable 
of ſufficient proof, either Moral or Mathema- 
tical, he ought not to be accounted a Free- 
thinker who at the firſt appearance boldly 
denies them before he has conſidered the evi- 
dence. For inſtance, Suppoſe any man not 
entered in Mathemaricks, upon viewing a great 
variety of Triangles and other figures, ſhould 
rake a fancy to deny that the three angles of 
any triangle are equal to two right angles, 
or to the three angles of any other triangle, 
becauſe he will nor give himſelf the trouble of 
conſidering the demonſtration, ſuch a practice 
would hardly be called freedom of reaſoning, 
but want of it. When Mr. Hobbes, * ho is 
alledged for an inſtance of Free- thinking, pre. 
tended with great confidence to have demon- 
ſtrated we —_—_— of a circle, thoſe a 
z : 
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ac NATTY more. Ry Fl were 1 FE ES”. 4 
to judge of the matter, thought that his faſtus =» 
and felf.conceit had hindred his thinking from  _ i 
| being ſo free and impattial in the caſe as it 
oughtto have been, though be thought fit tod 
write Contra faſtum pla forum Geometrie. 
He whoſe thoughts are juſteſt, and moſt ac. 
cording to the nature of things, is the trueſt 
Free- thiuter, and it is not the open profel- - 
ſion of every wild and incoherent fancy which 
comes into a man's head, that is fit to denok˖ 
minate him ſuch. For Thinking, e even according 
to their own definition, implies Reaſoning, bue t 
the affirming any propoſition without juſt = 
ground-or the denying any POPs at a 
venture without examining, or the refuſing _” 
fach aſſent as the nature of the eyidence . 
quires, is not Reaſoning, and therefore not 99 
8 Thinking, much leſs free- thinking according to 
the definition. For, according to theſe au- 
thors, f What, ts 4 reſtraint of” free- thinking 
on any ſubjef?, but ſomewhat which hinders 288 
we from thinking on that ſubjet# ? Tis no 
matter therefore whether the hindrance 8 
from without or from within, provided I am 
xed.. Bur I believe the greateſt and woſt 
wipe ae to — of thinking” 
„ and 
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and he are ſuch as men put RI | 
under, by indulging their pride or their paſſi- 
ons, their pleaſure or their ſloth. Tre think. 
ing (as theſe Authors allows) requires great 


diligence and application of mind; and be 


that applies himſelf to it, muſt, by that ha- 
bit, expel all tho fe vicious diſpoſitions and 


| palſi Jong, by which every man out of action is 


toſſed and governed; therefore they that will 


not be at the pains firſt to free themſelves 


from all thoſe vicious diſpoſitions, which hin- 
der them from being impartial and ſincere in 


their ſearches of truth, do in vain” arrogate to 


themſelves the ſpecious title of Free-thinkers ; 
which indeed would bea Title of honour, if it 


were applied to none but thoſe who truly de- 


ſerve it, by a free and ingenuous uſe of their 1 
reaſon in the finding out of truth, and honeſt- 


ly lubmitting to it when found. But When it 


is applied to thoſe, who have no other pre- 


| tence to it, except the aſſuming a liberty of 
5 deny ing the plaineſt truths, and reducing all 


reaſon ro downright ſcepticiſm; we cannot 
bur then think the nante has loſt much of its 
reputation by being fo miſapplied. e ta 
1 liberty + of action does Fs cotifift in | 

N "I | 


outward 5 to 
law of reaſon; 


ſubjection to 
0510 reedom 7 
to 


ior to all tho e e eitt her 
1 485 which I nder us 
n » If there ore God hath. 
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ſuch a libert: Ferm may, „ich De 


t not we could 

& of it. d No 

on, we are not only allow- 

to enquire into the grounds 
8 and Wa them to a fair and im- 


fidelity is, bec uſe, if we uſe this freedom bo- 
neſtiy, we cannot fail of ſeeing ſufficient re- 
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to convince us. Whatever evil conſequen - 
therefore are eee to thoſe that will 
| ey are not deſign d to hinder 

jiry into the grounds. of 


"Ik » [ Fa 
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ſecure our "ioregriry, io 


world, and ſome other firſt principles of Re · 
ligion, be ſuch as will not force it ſelf upon 
us without our own attention, that there may 
be ſomething voluntary in our faith; but yet 


be ſuch as cannot, without a manifeſt wilful 


miſuſe of our underſtanding, be withſtood 


when attended to, it muſt be an evil heart of 


unbelief that departs from the living Cod. And 
the natural e Eves of aus de 


7 we may "with; ho Sno lex from 
himſelf. Upon this principle the Chriſtian Re- 5 


ligion, though it condemns thoſe that wi 


refuſe to hearken to it, yet, conſcious of 5 


own truth and ſincerity, it freely offers it ſelf 


to the ſtricteſt ſerutiny, and commands us > 


prove all things in order to hold faſt that 
_ which is gaod which two are no ways incon- 


fiſtent with one another. For where an im- 


partial enquiry will neceſſarily lead us to 4 


acknowledgment of a fundamenralrruth,” 


the owning: of that truth may as juſtly be the 

ſubject of a command, as the ſincere uſe of _ 

the means leading to it; and God 9 priniſh 
the N nee : Cale, as 


well as the other. Ke 1 TRY 


dence of a ſupreme Being 2 Ga governs * 


not have liber 
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any harm to true Religion, wh ic his - never a- 
fraid of a fair and impartial trial. And there- 
fore I am not now begging quarter for the 
principles of Religion, as if I were afraid that 
theſe men had ſome unanſwerable arguments 
Which, if known, would quite deſtroy thoſe 
principles: but my meaning is, that no man 
can pretend a right, without breaking in upon 
the liberties of other people, to go about open- 
ly to perſuade others to that, of which he 
himſelf. is not fully perſuaded. And if this 
were granted, I believe that thoſe who diſ 
pute in favour of Atheiſtical principles would 
be reduced to a ſmall number. For however 
odd and ſingular ſome men may love to appear, 
in their reaſonings with others; yet if we could 
come at their ſecret thoughts of the matter at 
all their different hours, I do nor queſtion but 
we ſhould find, that they have many ſecret miſ- 
' divings in their minds upon their own profeſt ar- 
guments; however they may outwardly ſeem 
to bear up againſt ſuch in ward doubts or fears. 
The Epicurean poet himſelf fairly owns this, 
h Wan * that 88 0 Fhere's are . 
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- 4 Nam quod Gps homines morbos magis elfe wende, 
 Infamemg; ferunt vitam og arg len. 
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„ 
phos ar a fo much 4 of a fit of fit. 
neſs, as knowing the Soul to be mortal, and 


needing no farther argument to prove it; yet 
it may be obſerved, that this is all rather 
pretence and affettation, than any real per. 
ſuaſion from the truth of the thing. For let 


the ſame men be baniſhed from human ſociety 


for any crime, and they preſently become the 
moſt miſerable creatures, and fall to the moſt 
abject ſuperſtition. In times of adverſity 
men's minds are moſt ſenſibly affetted towards 


Religion: in ſuch times therefore. a mam 


real ſentiments are to be known | when the 
inmoſt truth will break out, and he can no 
lang ae n he really is not. 
en | & ak 29 Bs I — 3 _This 


* T * animi naturam languinis eſſe, | 
Ne: prorſum quidquam | noſtræ rationis egere ; 3 
© Hine leet advortas animum magis omnia laudis, 
Aut etiam vetiti (ſi fert ita forte voluntas) bee 
Jactari cauſa, quam quod res ipſa probeturz.'  '? 
Extorres idem patria, longeq; fugati | 
_ Confpectu ex hominum fœdati crimine turpi, | 
Omnibus ærumnis adfecti deniq; vivarit ; . 
Et quocung; tamen miſeri venere, parentant, 
Et nigras mactant pecudes & manibu' divis 
Inferias mittunt; multoq; in rebus acerbis 
Acriùs ad vortunt animos ad Relligionem;. 
Quo magis in dubiis hominem ſpectare periclis 
Convenit, advorſiſq; in rebus noſcere quid fit. 
Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
ö aun; boa eripitur perſona, manet res. 
f Tucret. lib. 4; v. 41. 


account, which cannot 'eafily be ved 
=o which therefore have a Tins Pa: © ng 
in the nature of things than ſome men are 
r to o.]¹n: and though men ſtrive to 
root them out at ſome ſeaſons, and in ſome 
companies; yet at other times they cannot 
prevent their ſpringing up again in their own 
minds. And indeed we plainly find, that 
moſt of thoſe very men who deſignedly ſet 
themſelves to overthrow the force of all other 
men's argumente, ſor the being of a God and 
his Providence; yet when they themſelves 
come to reaſon in earneſt about it, of their 
own accord, they generally bring themſelves 
to own it in effect, upon ſome principle or o- 
ther of their own eſtabliſhing, which perhaps 
in reality has not ſo much weight in it, 800 
which hoe deſpiſe. becauſe they are common. 
This ſhews, that though their pride and ſelf- 


conceit make them willing to decry the rea- 4 
ſonings of all other men, yet they are no 


ways inwardly ſatisfied with the contrary con- 


3 re can 905 2 ab- 
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either own to bet 
Iy. farisfie 
e fair a 


he. which is of the 
is an un _ 


his Being. 


; uppoſe it 
a Providence, 


or to argue againſt it, what am 1 e 
feducing them, as much a8 


{> 16 trying to perſuade them that they are de- 


owe him? E. 5 e 9 
his Title, if I am either r making his Being un. 
certain, or perſuading men that he has no 
ſuch relation to them, or concern for them. 
Suppoſing then it were not yet known, What 
puniſhment he would inflict upon ſuch ſedu- 
cers, yet certainly they could not bur of 
themſelves think it reaſonable, that he ſhould 
treat them in a different manner from his 
faithful ſubjects. Though his goodneſs be in- 
finite, as no doubt it is, yet it cannot but 
look upon ſuch men as criminal; and the 
greater his go odneſs is, the more criminal it 
is to. 3 it; and to withdraw others from 
it. This makes it an unreaſonable n in 
| pes of God Almighty. But, 
. In reſpe& of men, who are ſappoſed to 
dilibve his Being, it is unreaſonable, becauſe 
unleſs we are very ſure that they are under a 
deluſion, and that we can certainly better 
their condition by undeceiving them, we act 
very unkindly and uncharitably towards them, 


ceived in an opinion or belief of that Being, 
on"which Are think their e e de- 
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this comfort, without prop 
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wiſe men for the good government of the 
world and to keep mankind in order, are there- 
by obliged to acknowledge their uſefulneſs to 
the well-being. of humane ſociety. And there- 
fore, even upon their own ſuppoſition, it would 
be unreaſonable for them to weaken the force 
of thoſe principles, if they conſulted. either 
the good of others or themſelves, unleſs 
they could propoſe ſome other method which 
would evidently have a more univerſal good 
effect. It would certainly be their wiſeſt way 
to keep this ſecret to themſelves, if they were 
ſure they had it; but when they are not ſure, 
it is both fooliſh and malicious to pretend to 
perſuade others that they have it. And upon 
the whole I cannot but think it a reaſonable 
caution, which Tally puts into the mouth of 
Balbus the Itoic, in the concluſion, of his ar- 
zument for Providence, that lit is an evil and 
impiaus cuſtom to diſpute againſt, the. Being. 
4 God, whether, it be. done in earneſt . or 
only in pretence and affettation. er wht; 
This leads me to. conſider in the. laſt place, 5 


V. Thar it is ſtill more unreaſonable to 
| make theſe Fe of e the fubject 
E n of 5 
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1: Mala enim 8& i impia conſuctado eſt contra Dock diſpu- 


tandi, ſive ex animo id fi, five fimulate, - De Nat. Deor, 
in fine. | 
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= Ws and ridicule 1 Whatever may 
| "ee by thoſe WG ſometimes diſpute 
_ againſt Religion, that they dv it to excite o- 
thers to the more vigorous defence of it, and 


tds clear up any arguments that may be doubt - 


ful or dads: Nothing of this kind can be 
alledged in favour of jeſting upon it or ridi- 
culing it; becauſe this is treating it as not fir 
to be ſeriouſly conſidered. For no man of 


fenſe ever treats that with ridicule which he 


does not either think contemptible, or deſign 
to make ſo. Wherever the liſe or eſtate, or 
very great intereſt of any man is concerned, 
a man of an ordinary capacity will naturally 
fay, ſuch a thing is no jeſting matter. Now 
certainly, the Being of a God and a future 
Ja Judgment, and the like, are things of vaſtly 
more moment to thoſe who believe them, 
than the greateſt worldly intereſt can be, and 
_ this even they, that pretend not to believe them 
cannot but know; and therefore if they had 
nao Other reaſon to reſtrain them, yet even De- 
ceney and reſpect to the common ſentiments 
of mankind ſhould, make them Oper" 2 5 
Va Wei jeſting. 
I I know there are ſome 5 think. it a plas 
ible 5 RNs is We in nee 
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Pact, When if gi iber , Res 
e the «Hike reſt of what is ſerious,” becanſs 

ea ſübject rhat will not bear taillery is taſ 
5 5 * picious, Juſt as a Jeſt that will not bear a ſeri- 


* cus examination is falſe wit; and "ae 
* eh can be ſhewn only in a certain light, 


is queſtionable. Truth tis fuppofec may 
« bear all lights, and one of choſe principal 
. lights or natural Mediums, by which things 
& ate to be viewed, it order to a thorougłi re- 
&« cognition, is ridicule itſelf, or that manner 
* of proof by Which we diſcern whatever is 
liable to juſt raillery in any ſubject. From 
hence they would inſinuate, © that true Reli- 
« gion can never ſuffer by this method; though 

« jimpoſture may: That ridicule, if it be 
Mm wrong placed, will recoil upon” itſelfß and 
e be its own Corrector in the end, and ſo it 
4 may without any harm be freely leſt to take 
te jts courſe.” And as an inſtance of this it 

zs alledged, that 7h diuineſt man that had 
9 7 ever in the heathen world*was, in 
the height of witty times and iy the wittieff of 
all e moſt abominably ridiculed in 4 
ho le erer wit and acted on e 
eee eee eng 
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But ſo far was this from ſinking. his reputa- 


tion, or ſuppreſſing his Philoſophy, that they 
both increaſed the more for it; and he ap- 
parent i grew 10 be more the envy of other 


Teachers. He, was not only contented to be 
ridiculed, but, that he might help the Poet 
a4 much as poſſible, he , himſelf o- 
penly in the Theatre, that his real figure 


(which was no advantagious one). might be 


compared with that which the witty Poet 
had brought as his repreſentative on the 
KY; tage. Such was his. good humour. Nor 
could there be in the world a greater teſti- 
mony of the invincible goodneſs of the man, 
or a greater demonſtration that there was uc 
Impoſture either in bis character or opinions. 
This is thought a ſpecious plea for the free- 
dom of this kind of wit upon all ſubjects. 
But now granting, that Truth itſelf cannot 
e by ſuch uſage, for what is true cannot 
be made falle by being ridiculd, yet certain; 
ly it may loſe very much of that good effect 
vhich it might otherwiſe have e the minds 
of men, by being thus treated. 1 
Thoſe with whom we are now arguing will 
readily allow, that all Men are not competent 


Judges of wit, nor can at the firſt appearance, 


without examination, diſtiogaik berween what 
> i W 


1 5 5 
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is ridiciiles and whar really deſerves to be of 
Andtherefore, though a man by unſeaſonable 
jeſting upon a wrong ſubject, may in the end 
make himſelf truly ridiculous, yet to thoſe 
who cannot preſent! y diſcern the falſe wit, the 
ſubject itſelf in the mean time appears con- 
remprible;” and much miſchief may be done 
before the proper cure can be applied. And 
of this the cale of Socrates, now alledged, 
and the pernicious effect this kind of wit had, 
in bringing him urjuſtly to death, is a very 
plain inſtance. For when thoſe whO deſigned 
his ruine durſt not attempt it in the way of 3 
publick accuſation, becauſe of the great 
ſteem which men of virtue and e tant 
had for him, till they had firſt prepared the 
populace to bear it, they hired * Ariſſonbanet 
to uſe all his wit to expoſe him upon the 
Stage in a Comedy, after the moſt ludicrous 
manner; which he was the more eaſily induced 
to do, becauſe Socrates (though a perſon '0f 
as much true wit and good humour as any 
man of his age, yet) had always expreſſ ed a 
great averſion to that ſcurrilous and illiberal 
ſort of wit, for which Ariſtophanes valued him- 
e And thus N 3 had; by means o 
x the 
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eſpecially 
$ever heard that the untient Heathens were 
77 Son adviſed i in hein f 


the 1 3 and his ene 
the object of ſeom and contempt, among the 
| deluded people, rey could then ſucceſs fully 
1 their villandus intentions againſt him. 

I grant indeed, that afterwards, when the 
people came ta themſel ves, they dearly re- 
pentedof this deluſion : and that this uſage in 
the end proued the hi gheſt advantage co that 
(bataiter aud doct ine, which having food 
ile pnnef were found fo ſolid and jauft. But 
whar is this tothe purpoſe ? ls this practice 
the more commendable, becauſe Truth and 
ſigcerity will be able to ſtand the ſhock of it ? 
Is a nulicions piece of wit, or a falſe accuſa- 
tion, aver the more innocent, becauſe the in · 
tegrity and reputation of him who is thus ar: 


tack d will after tryal ſhine the brighter ? What 
ſome of thoſe Who look 


2 themſelves as 
the only polite writers may think, I cannot 
tell ; hut a man of plain and ordinary under 
anding muſt needs take this for a very odd 
way of defending what they call the Free. 
gam ef wit and humour upon all ſubjetts ; 
by one who had before told us, a He 
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tbeir ur ber ways of / 3 
=. nor ie the m t pro- 
1 bable Way doing miſchief to Religion, but 
recommended, becauſe Tri 
be ſupetior to it. 
er any other wicked method of ab ing or 
ſuppreff ng truth may not he defended. upon 
_ the ſame principle: That great is Truth and 
gail, I may leave to any man's 
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e However, that we may not 
this Author, it muſt be owned, that he 
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SERMON! II. 

od Fs of that ſort 'of freedom heb Ft 
taken among gentlemen and friends, who 
know'one another perfettly well; and though 
as to' what paſſes in ſelect company, \where 
Winds meet knowingly, and with that very 
defign of exerciſing their wit. and looking 
freely into all ſubjecte, he ſees no pretence 
For any one to be'offended at the way of rail. 
Very and humour, which is the very life of 
fuch conver ”m_— ; yet he owns that 20 ſtart 

queſtions, 0 manage debates which offend 
zhe:\publick gar, is to be wanting in that re- 
ſpe? which is due to common ſociety,” and 
that ſuch ſubjefts ſhould either not be treated 
at all in publick, or in ſuch a manner at to 
 'vrcaſh „n 0 ſcandal. or diſturbanre; that the 
Publict is not on any account to be laughed 
at, to its face, and that the lovers of man- 
lind reſpect and honour conventions. and . 


cieties of men, more than this comes to: 
Now it would be ſome happineſs, if tet 


4 witty. Gentlemen would be perſuaded to con- 
_ rain theinſelves within ſuch — But that I 
am afraid will be very difficult, ſince if the 


plea before mentioned, in defence of Ridicule, 
have any weight in it, it will certainly carry 
them much farther, And indeed, we ſeldom 


% 5" 1 9 77 of thoſe, who think — 5 en abun- 
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Adanee * wit; FI to be es on all B. 
1 jects, but they are very impatient of having 
it confined to ſo narrow a compaſs. It would 
be almoſt as eaſy to perſuade ſome men, that 
they want wit, as to preſeribe them ſuch limits 
in the uſe of it. The truth is, though one 
would think it wee a voor reaſonable requeſt, 
that men ſhould forbear making a jeſt of any 
ſerious argument, eſpeciallyin matters of great 
moment, till they have by fair reaſoning ſhewn_ 
it to be abſurd or ridiculous; yet generally 
ſpeaking, theſe bold ſort of Jeſters rake "the 
contrary method; they make uſe of ſcoffing 
and ridicule as a crutch to ſupply their defect | 
of true arguments, or as a Cover to keep their 
falſe ones from being ſeriouſly examined. But 
to conclude this matter, if men would really 
act according to the principles of reaſon, or 
the rules of decency, or a juſt concern even 
for their own reputation among conſiderate 
men, they would not venture to treat the 
principles of Religion in a manner ſo unbe. 


coming the nature of the thing, and fo high. 


ly offenſive to all that believe it; and above 
all, for any thing they can know to the con- 
trary, ſo infinitely dangerous to themſelves 

in abe N if it be a true. And ſuch T__ 
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— it will appear to all impartial gains 
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1 Hr wing gone ths thoſe —— 
conſiderations which I propoſed at firſt, not 
as a proof of the truth and certainty of the 
principles of Religion, but as a preparative 
towards the ſincere and impartial weighing 
and examining of them. For i am fully per- 
ſuaded, if this could but be obtained, fe 
ty might ſoon be convinced of its own weak: 

neſs, ſince the ſtrength of it lies not ſo much 
. real e as in unreabrable in 


5 Tbe Cc ama. of e 1 1 r 
. neſtly. recommend, to all thoſe who deſire to 
5 find. the truth in matters of Religion, is Sin- 
gerity of heart. Let them feriouſly and ho- 
neſtly examine their own hearts in the firſt 
73 place, before they offer 70 Judge of Fig: evi- 


latent prejudiee againſt Roligioss any ſecrer 
Wiſh or deſire that it may not be true, be- 
cCauſe of its croſſing ſome favourite paſſion or 
vitious inclination, which they would wil- 
0 _— without controul ; whether * | 
| ERS e 
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be nothing of inward pride or ſelf conceit, 


which makes them affect an opinion, becauſe 
it is ſingular or new, or reject one becauſe it 
is old or vulgar; and whether they have not 


taken unreaſonable offence at all Religion, be⸗ 
cauſe of the abuſes that have been made of 


it, and to avoid one extreme, have without 


conſideration run into another: Becauſe any 


of theſe, or the like prejudices, will certainly 


indiſpoſe them towards the ſincere ſearch of 


truth; and will make both the arguments and 


objections appear very different from hat 


they really are. 


Purity of heart is the ſureſt way to ſee God, | 


even in this ſenſe of ſeeing him. 
And that there may nor be found in any of 
us an evil heart of unbelief in departing 


from the living God, may that * n 
grant unto us Al. 
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But without -Faith it is: --ngofibſe'n 70 
. God : For he that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that he is, and 
that 1 is a rewarder of. drm that 
diligently ſeek him. wi 


[== H E great Jofgn of che Apoſtle 
nin chis whole Chapter, is to ſet 
forth the nature and effects of 
—Faitb, which, as we are told in 
the firſt: verſe, is the ſubſtance of things boped 
for, he evidence. of 1 Fhings u not ſeen, i. e. it is 

a a firm 


DG cither in theit own: nature a2 $47 
to bodily eyes, or which, at leaft to us, 
cannot at preſent be ſeen, becauſe they are at a 
| diſtance in reſpect of place or of time, paſt or 
future. And by this, he ſays, the elders 0b. 
tained a good report That is, by virtue of 
this belief of an inviſible principle, and a per- 
ſuaſion of the reality of things not ſubject to 
ſenſe, thoſe who lived in the earlier ages of 
the world, behaved themſelves ſo towards the 
Supreme Being, and towards their fellow-crea- 
tures, with whom they converſed; that their 
names were thought fit to be tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity for their piety and virtue, in that Reve- 
lation which God was afterwards pleaſed to 
make of his will: and therefore the inſtances, 
that are moſt particularly inſiſted on, are of 
thoſe who lived before any written Revelati 


we 


on, and were governed by theſe firſt and nat 

ä ral principles of Religion; though by keeping 
to them, they had ſometimes particular diſco- 

veries of the will of God vouchſafed to then 

in this Chapter therefore we have, as it were, 

_ A * faith laid * 

2 3 


wt N ren in ahi ies Wi vhs 1 
Our of thoſe whoſe lives were influenced by it. 
The firſt inſtance which he gives of Faith; 
is a general belief of the Creation of the world, 


by which we underſtand or conceive in our 7 


minds, that by the ſole power and command 
of a ſupreme Being, whom we call God, the 
world it ſelf, and all that belongs to it was at 
firſt brought into being, ſo that the things 
which are now ſeen were made, but not out 
of things which did appear; that which had 
no being by an Almighty power began to be. 
The manner in which this was done, was in 
its own nature inviſible to human fight, other 
things being firſt brought into being before 
mankind exiſted; pe it is impoſſible to have 
it now repreſented over. again to us. But 


however, from what we do ſee, or from We wk 


other reaſonings about our own exiſtence, or 
otherwiſe, we do believe an inviſible Maker 
and Governour of the world. Through faith 
we underſtand, that the worlds were warn | 
by the word of God, fo that things which ure 
ſeen were not age of Fu n . Ps 
8 
The next 1 Baigh ; is a belief 5 
of God's having a regard to the actions of 
, and * . both towards him 


and 


15 N III. 
and N one Dey „ 88 0 to the 
difference of which he has a different reſpect | 
towards them, and their intended worſhip of 
bin; as in the caſe of Abel and Cain, one of 
which, by reaſon of this belief, offered a ſa- 
- - crifice more acceptable to God than the other. 
_ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 1 
| ent ſacrifice than Cain, by which' he obtain- 
a4 witneſs that be was righteous, God teſti- 
s Y Hing of his gifts: and by it, he being dead 
Dieb. /peaketh, i. e. his blood crying for ven- 
geance or recompence for the loſs of life, to 
God, who had accepted his gifts, and declared 
1 him righteous, teaches us to believe, that not- 
withſtanding he was unjuſtly ſlain, and his 
 _ wicked brother ſurvived, yet God will make a 
difference between the innocent ſufferer and 
== the guilty murderer. His approbation or diſ- 
Fo | approbation ſhall not be in vain, though we 
do not preſently ſee the effects of them; which 
doctrine the caſe of Abel does a as ĩt were re preach 
. to all future generations. 
I ̃ be third inſtance of Faith here given, wa 
belief of ſome Reward to be received from the 
= hand of God i in another life, for our obedience - 
to him in this, and our living according to his 
will, by what means ſoever it be manifeſted 
; N us; as in TONE caſe of Enoen, who, though 
T4 LU | 8 5 , . he 


- 8 % I * 
"Rs ; a : 
! : : - 
I N 


10 hens ha eee Abel was murdered by 
his wicked brother, notwithſtanding God's te- 
ſtifying of his works that he approved them, 
yet was not tempted to think worſe of Pro- 
vidence. for all that, nor diſcouraged: from a 
religious obedience; becauſe he was fully per- 
ſuaded; that however it might ſucceed with 
. in this life, yet God would certainly take ' 


care of him, and make it up to bim in the 
next. And according to this faith ſo it ha 2 Ml 
ed to him, in a moſt remarkable manner, ſuffi. hs * 
cient to convince all that knew it, of the cer 7 


ng of that life which he believed. 3 ee 
death, ard Was. not e's (ods more upon 5 
earth becauſe God had tranſlated him. fur 
= his tranſlation be had this teſtimony," 
that he pleaſed God. And with reſpect to 
the two. foregoing inſtances, though more 
particularly, as it thould ſeem, to the latter 
of them, the Apoſtle adds the obſervation i bs - 
the Text: But without faith it is impoſſi-, _ 
ble to . pleaſe, Ged... 5. e. without believing 


the firſt principles of Religion, it is impoſſible, 
that any: man ſhould be capable of . receiv- _ 8 
ing ſuch ef from God, as either Enor A 
or Abel had done: For be that cometh to- ̃᷑ 
685 maſt 4 believe that. he i , 4 and that he i „ 
r 1 are N 


3 „„ W 
He that makes any religious addrefles to. a fu- 
preme Being, or $44 e any intercourſe 
with bim, or thinks that he ſtands in any re- 
Aation to him, fo as to be. capable of receiving 
any thing from him, muſt neceſſarily believe 
the exiſtence of ſich a Being, and that he ſhall 
de the better for making ſach application to 
bim. But this he can have no great ground 
to hope for, unleſs he be perſuaded that this 
ſußteme Being, or God, takes care of human 
affairs, and obſerves human actions, and will, 
ſome way or other, reward thoſe that behave 
themſelves well, either in this life or another; 
and if he plainly ſee, that E men are not 
always rewarded" in this life, he will from 
hence be induced to believe, chat there isano- 
| (nog: after this intended for them. And 
though he be not as yet perfectly acquainted 
with the manner how this ſhall be, yet he can 
ſifely truſt to that wiſdom, and power, ac 
| goodnels, which he is perſuaded belongs to | 
bim, . is the Maker and Govemour of all 
chives. 3 * 8 415 * Js 4 2) Bi. 
That this belief of Gods exiſterics is POPs 
ſarily Tappoſed in all thoſe, who willingly, and 
er anmo, ſhew any fort of veneration'or re- 
| W towards ſuch a Hs is a thing fo Rlf- 
evident, | 


—— 


. to WN Py . ee ute, hs _ 
though he denied all Providence, yer was fr. 
cod to on ſome ſort of Excellent and Happỹßxß 
Beings, w he called Gods, that he miglile 


$ 


have ſome- pretence for comply ing with the 8, 


outward expreſſions of veneration and wo- 
ſhip, uſed among thoſe with whom he lt: 
though he founded the decency. ot fitneſs of _ 
 thidhieners? ion, only upon the: Excellency! of 


e nature of Gods above men, and not upon 
any concern that they had, a could have, r I 


” 
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* 
ro 
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1 
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* 
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mankind;npon-his priakiple? 0; +> 1,0,” 
But 814 . en den 15 1 1 
uſt ſenſe, be ſaid to came 6 units A 

God, they cannot, conſiſtently with their 5 
| Potheſe Sy either ASK any thing f him, or X- 5 5 oY 


_pectany thing from: him, while they believe 1 


him not to be concerned for mankind. Ade 
tele T. ully makes even Cotta the cade 1 
Be certainty or aſſurance in thoſe mat- 1 
ters, which the other ſects a, hats car 9 7 4 
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ruin of all Piety and Religion 3 b «For b = 


1 


dus be, „ ſhould the Gods be worſhipped by 


men, if they are ſo far from having any 
1 care or concern for them, that they con- 


| $ 5 tinue in a ſtate of perfect inactivity? The 5 


« excellence of their nature, is vainly pre- 


cdetaded as a reaſon, why a wiſe man ſhould 


* ſhew- them reverence; for what excellence 
$ 4 can there be in that nature, which is entire- 
y taken up in the pleaſute of ſelf-enjoy- 
3 < ment, and neither does, nor has done, nor 
ever will do, any thing elſe? What piety. 

can be due to that Being from whom you 


can receive nothing? or how can any re- 


0e gard at all be due to that which has no me- 

crit in it? Piety (or Religion) is looked 

«upon as juſtice towards God; but what 

c right can there be whereon to 99 0 juſtice, 
if there be no manner of common tie or re- 


%S ͥ P ̃ͤ !!! lation 
= _ Þ- Quid eſt enim cur Dees ab hominibus: $A a 2 


cum Di non modd homines, non colant, ſed omnino nihil 
corent, nibil agant. At eſt eorum eximia quezedam preſtinſg; 
natura; ut ea debeat ipſa per ſe ad colendum elicere ſapi- 


e.ntem. An quicquam eximium poteſt eſſe in ed naturi que | 


ſui voluptate latans, nihil nec actura fit unquam, neq; agat, 

neq; egerit? Quæ porro pietas ei debetur, à quo nihil ac- 

ceperis? Aut quid omnino, cujus nullum meritum fit, ei de- 

+1 beri poteſt ? Eſt enim pietas juſtitia adverſum Deos; Tum qui- 

| bus quid poteſt nobis eſſe juris, cùm homini "mulls cum Ro 
| communitas ? | De Nat. Pror. l. x. cap. 41. = 


\ — 
Fl 


6 nds b 


weakneſs and imperfection, had plainly root - 


ed out the very foundation of Religion, by 
deſtroying that, which is the peculiar chara- 


E of the beſt and moſt excellent nature, 


.. Goodneſs and Beneficence. And he 
Jakes with good reaſon, that Poſidonins was 
not miſtaken in his opinion of Epicurus,, 


When he thought him to be at the bottom a 


Real Atheiſt; though in words he out ward. 
"ſt owned the being of a God, to avoid the 


publick odium: for otherwiſe he could not 
think him ſo weak, as really. to believe things 


x 8 and inconſiſtent of the Divine na- 
And therefore he concludes after this 
manger, oF. * Ah te could be any 85 Gods 
8 * + Las 


' * 1 0 1 * 1. 
2 a 8 


* % * | R 4 
1 1 A n 8 n 
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8 * © Epicurus wg ex animis ware dard Match re⸗ 


ligionem, cum Diis immortalibus & gratiam & opem ſuſtülit. 
Cùm enim optimam & præſtantiſſimam naturam Dei dicat 
eſſe, negat idem eſſe in Deo gratiam, tollit id quod maxims 
Propriam eff optimæ præſtantiſſimæq; naturæ. Quid enim me- 


ay aut quid præſtantius bonitate & beneficentia ? 36. cap 43. = 
d Si maximè talis eft Deus, ut nulla-gratit; nolia hami- 
num caritate teneatur, valeat. Quid enim dicam, propitius 


fit? Efſe enim propitius poteſt nemini: quoniam, ut dicitis, 
omnis in imbecillate eſt & gratia & caritas. ib. 44. in fine, 


— 


el Geek God and Man ro 10 he 5 
farther argues, that Epicurus, by removing 
from his notion of a Deity; all Favour and 
good - will to mankind, as things ariſing from 


3 1 good wilt towards mee, F4 awould tale wy fi- - 


— 


1 SR NN 


(as Epicurus imagined) Aten 11 /. or 


nal farewell of him Fur cb fun beg 
big grace or favour? for be 3 be kind 
of? Facious ro any; Jmee, in the opinion of 

Epicureans, 4% kindneſ$_ and good 
17 founded i in UN and Want f e 


faſfierency. © OF” bes flog 70050 to 25 
- SUThis' en ne to be look d pon as a-. 


greable to the common reaſon of mankind , 
chat a perſuaſion or belief, not only: 171 5 


Being of a God, but alſo of his univerfal p 


vidence and concern for mankind; and 22 
ſequently an expectation, that he will ſome 
way or other reward men for rheir obedience 


tc is will, is a neceſſary foundation of Re- 
\ lisiof!”- This is the famm of what is integd- 
e m ehe words of the Text, eithour faith 


1 , impolſtole ro pleaſe God; for he that 


_ cometh to God, muſt beMeve that be is, and 
that. he is a rewarder of them that diligent- 


by ſeek: bim. And upon this Faith the Apo- 


lle grounds all the worthy actions of thoſe 


excellent perſons, who lived in the firſt ages 
of the world; and whoſe virtues were fo emi- 


bent, as to be remember d with honour to fu- 


rure generations e 
. becauſe rhere are e ſome who thibk Re- | 
1 1K EPF 22 an 1 


the er 
ariſing from them as men- 
int the e of Fall morality: 


of r ſpecnlarion or Nani, in \ an 3 


ration of: 
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wards and Puniſhments. | 50 


4 IV. This will lead 


ae boil, (Of this fee Ser Won 
35 e 1 I ſhall 


| 28 we are men, pots ut Fer . 10 bone. 


thing above or beyond our own nature, 
conſequently that Atheiſm and Infidel 


ity. are 
inconſiſtent with any ſute and laſting moral il 
"on ret which can univerſally affect man- 

bind. And Ache b he to ke ſhall | 
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moe thall BeOS: to 1 chat, accord 1 


ing to the general Sentiments of mankind, - 


there cannot be any perfect morality expected 
where there is no belief of the: felt en 
of Religion. 1% nt e 


II. That anos all e of mens that 
ad eee ſubſiſted in any order in the world, 


have always profeſsd the belief of God's Ex. 


iſtence, and at leaſt of ſome Kind -of P tovi- 
dence, and ſome expectation of Ging Re. 


* 1 * . ; N 


III. That this belief or univerſal, cookene 
did not ariſc from any art, ar 


compact of men, in order to kee 
other in awe; but was —_— ante | 
and huilt upon a more univer 


vi foundation this general. belief... or per- 
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into a bare, and 
meaus have been 
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no means ſingular. 


n A63melch bimſelf ſeems td have been 


matisgec With che concluſiou/ if the — 


ban been true menen faſpe 


vidence of G God « 
bs concern mY oy kind; $>:.atteurily- 4 PY 
grounds of Religion; adds allo, 
e of Piety end Religion be 
e Ag 'the greateſt diſturbance ani con- 
4 in human life would weeefarly fol. 
2 And though he is ſeldom given to be 
ge he? yet he plainly inrimares/his o- 
hat Piety towards'God was re- 
1 geen end of all Fidelig, 
all butman_ ſociety; and 
Eden of FORO bet hoof of 2 vir. 
br. Ali in cis he ſpea -own ſen 
the matter, be merely e any par 
. ect of Philoſophers. And CCOf 
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whore ben han daa che eee oft! 


—— and the mines 
of men been ever moſt human and civil 
Jen indeed, chat men's notions c of Reli 


tion, as to behave: himſelf with de 
all the common offices of human 


7 better 0 his bees Narr now, as it 
| mm in the firſt caſe, be very unreaſonable 
to charge thoſe evils upon Religion, which 
Le occaſioned purely by the corruption of 
it, and which if it were truly and ſincerely 
5h practiſed, it would intirely prevent: So in 
the ſecond caſe, to form a general Argu- 
ment of the uſeleſſneſs or uncertainty of Re- 
5 ligious Principles, from ſome ſingle inſtances, 
Which happen but very rarely, would be e- 
qually abſurd and unreaſonable. For what if 
a man now and then be found better than his 
principles ? Is this any commendation of 
thoſe principles, which, if purſued, would make 
| bim much worſe than nature has made him? We 
are not to ſeek for truth in the uncertain and 


| f variable practices of men, but in plain and 


neceſſary deductions from the nature of things, 
and ſuch as the generality of men uſing their 
 xeaſon, when they are under no 8 
Will naturally make. And in like manner, 
ue can by no means conclude, hat rio 
ciples of Atheiſm are either capable of pro- 
ducing, or even conſiſtent with, a perfect 
| hn: only becauſe it may happen, that a 
man, who by chance embraces them, may 
poſſibly be ſober and temperate, and i may ex- 
. exciſe the outward” acts of juſtice oribench- 


+ 1 7 £674 ; ' 8 0 + | 1 2 5 * Cence, 
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cence, gane or bende in be parti, 
cular inſtances. /- | 36 The 1 AR 4 
que chen is not, Wherher a 
** choughtful man may not ſee hl hs 
ral fitneſs - and propriety of a great ma- 
ny moral actions, and accordingly practiſe | 
them, abſtractedly from all other, confidera+ 
tions, and without reflecting upon any future 
conſequences, | as the reward or puniſhment. 
of them; nor Whether ſome men may not 
hold inconſiſtent. principles, which, if duly. 
attended to, in their conſequences would na- 
turally deſtroy one another: But the queſtion 
is, Whether, if the minds of men were not 
generally influenced by the apprehenſion of 
ſomething diſtin from this principle of meer 
fitneſs. and congtuity of actions to the nature 
of things; that is, of ſome Being upon whom: - 
the exiſtence of things themſelves, and con- 
ſequently their narures and the congruity of 
one to another, depends, not by chance but 
wiſe deſign, it could ever be poſſible for the 
generality of mankind to have any ſuch firm 
notious of moral good and evil, as to keep 
awake what we call natural Conſcience in 
them, and fill them with hopes or fears ac 
cording to the tenor of their actions. My, 
gr is, without the belief of a Su- 1 
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3 * | 3 if Ae ee . 
tmture of things depends, and wn has a power 
= of-exaCting from albfree Agents af conformity 
6 their actions to that aw of nature which 
be bas eſtabliſh-d andwhotwill ſome way or 
ther take cognizance of them; ſuch a law, 
oppoſed to ariſe merely” from the firneſs of 
hinges, would have but very little influence: 
it would be as ineffectual to the greareſt part 
of mankind, as à human law without any 
Sanction antterech or the apprehenſion of any 
Magiſtrate to put it in execution. It is poſſible 
chat ſome men may have that benevolence to 
REY: and chat generous ſenſe of publick 
d, as to be à law unto themſelves; and of 
| Weir own accord may do what the beſt human 
law would direct them to. But what is this 
to the e eee 2 And even this can - 
not be expected where the notions of a Deity 
ate excluded. We are to take human nature 
as it generally is, and to conſider what fort 
"of belief or perſuaſion has the greateſt and 
moſt umvetſal influence over it. And if we 
do this, we ſhall find; that Infidelity in the firſt 
principles of Religion! is utterly inconfiſtent 
with a perfect 1 MO l __ 
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puniſhments;fiom any a 


| Being, there cannot, in che con ene 2 


av, 7 l ot 


between man and man. i 


th us, or br us, 1 C4 


and puniſhments from any: iv | 
there cannot, in the common 
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man. 2 Th its 
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aride p. Pane or whe mind, moralie ey w 
then be nothing elſe but th de 
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ary to much actions 
Bar this is is not we g, men e 
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I muſt ſuppoſe a belief of ſomethi 


or n with chemſclnes + we. what they 
have done, after the actions are over. aig 
that is a thing of a much higher nature, 
Which requires reaſon; and refleQion , Hed 
ſome application of mind, both to things paſt 


and future, as well as preſent; and conſequent· 
g inviſi- 
oyed to action in 


ble, upon which we are 


a 3 or reaſonable way, and a compa- 


of our actions, with ſome antecedent rule 


or en for the tranſgreſſion of which we in- 


wardly judge our ſelves accountable to ſome 


ſuperior Being, ho is ſome way or other as 
: 2 of what we do, as we our e are | 


to this purpole ler it be obſerved; 
I. That all human actions, which are Hor: 


1 merely animal, depend upon a belief or per- 
ſumaſion or ſomething future or inviſible, which 


giyes the firſt motion to them: that is, men 


neyer deſignedly undertake any thing conſide- 


rable, but they expect either to acquire ſome- 


thing good and uſeful from it, or to avoid ſome · 
ching Sil which would otherwiſe enſue. Thus 
men plant and ſow. upon a belief of future 


ſtuit; they work, and trade to remote coun- 


tries which they have never ſeen, not only 


a belief, that there are are ſuch countries, 


but alſo Or as Hal receire ſome advan- 
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f things are füture, and none of them ca pable 


of a ſtrict demonſtration- And wee this . 


conſideration may ſeem not to have any great 
relation to the belief of a Providence; yet, 
jf we take the matter right, we cannot but 
obſerve, that even theſe probabilities of the 
| future conſequences of human actions, 'by 
which men are excited to perform this or 
that, have more or leſs weight with them, as 
men are more or leſs perſuaded of an over- 
ruling power that keeps the world in a con- 
ſtant order. For the more Chance rules, the 
leſs can any proſpect of the future be de- 
nded on; and the more uncertain the pro- 
ſpect, the leſs is che eee to Tt ae 
90 CORNER. 
WR. Moral actions do n gill more eupon 
| the acknowledgment of principles, remote 
from ſenſe, and ſuperior to chance: and our 
obligation in conſcience to the ſteady perfor- 
mance of ſuth actions, muſt be founded upon 
the belief of an intelligent Legiſlator, whois 
alſo an inſpector of our behaviour. For let 


virtue be defined after what manner you pleaſe, n | 


let it be the Jove of order, Harmony or Pro- 
portion of mind; let it be a Liviog agreably 
tot THe PEPIN. of nature, or ASS for. the 


gy © OR. good 
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3 SERMON III. 
| 5 of the whole Human ſpecies, of which 
we are but a part: Call it by what fine names 
ſoever, (which perhaps are leſs intelligible than 
| the thing it ſelf without ſuch defining) yet 
ſtill che queſtion. returns, who coniſtituted this 
order of Frhings ? who firſt made this harmony 
or proportion? or who is the author of this 
nature? For he muſt be the ultimate Legi- 
flator; and this Law of nature, this rule of 

E morality, muſt be his Will, though not arbi- 

ttraty and mutable, but directed by his ſupreme | 

M8 reaſon; whether it be made known to us by © 
dhe obſervation of that natural order of things 

= which he has eſtabliſhed, and from whence, 
buy reaſoning, we gather the fitneſs and decen- 
0 cy. of every. moral action; or whether it be 
; diſcovered to us by any more immediate di- 
rection or revelation from himſelf. - And if 

there be not an opinion or perſuaſion, that 

this e SCE is a we "a e Au, 
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86 "ae igitur videb WAS HOW fuilſs. ans, 

a 2 neq; hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neq; ſcitum ali- 

uod effe populorum, ſed æternum quiddam quad univer- 

- fum mundum regeret, imperandi prombendiq; ſapientia. Ita 

= e legem illam  & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant 

. 7 ratione aut cogentis * We Dei. Ge 1 al. 
1 1 And again, 


2 vera atq; prince ps a apta ad juberdum & ad Rs, 
ratio eſt * ſummi Jo ovis. ah, 
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ard enſuite of what: we do, even in out = 
moſt ſbevet receſſes, it nad: 0 > concert how. 
dur own conſciences ſhould be affected with 
ſhame and regret, though men applaud us, 
when we do ill; or with pleaſure and ſatisfa - 
ion; though we incur the cenſure of a mi- 
ſtaken world; when we do well. Theſe effects 1 
of conſcience, ſuppoſe in us à belief of the in · Wo 
timate and conſtant prefence of one; whoſe 
favour or diſpleaſure is more to be regadel 
than any outward conſideration whatever: 
From 40 Ran Ir will follow, char eren | 
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their o-] n ran will wake their juſtice. 
fidelity, gratitude, and all other moral virtues, 
reſpecking their fellow creatures, very precari- 
dus; and therefore an avowed infidelity in 
the firſt principles of Religion, muſt needs he 
very deſtructive of that morality, weh e. 
gards our intercourſe with one another. 
An Author not ſuſpected of ceialiry.. in 
the caſe; has freely owned this tiuth; —_ I 
be + ers chat 4 where the Theiſtical b - 
* entire and perfect, there muſt be a 
0 ſleddy opinion dof the ſuperintendency fa 
«: NOR ON a witneſs and 1 . 6 I 
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d human life, and conſcious of all that is felt 
4 or acted in the univerſe; ſo that in the per - 


6 fecteſt receſs, or deepeſt ſolitude, there 


cc muſt be one ſtill preſum'd remaining with 
us, whoſe preſence ſingly muſt be of more 
cc moment than that of the moſt auguſt aſſem- 
RE. bly on earth. In ſuch a preſence as this, 


tis impoſſible, but as the ſhame of guilty 


= actions muſt be the greateſt of any, ſo muſt 
ee the honour be of well doing, even un- 


« der the unjuſt cenſure of a world. And in this 


& caſe, tis very apparent how far conducing 
a perfect Theiſm muſt be to virtue, and how 


60 great deficiency there is in Atheiſm.” 


And that this is agreable to the natural 
Fry common ſentiments of mankind, 'is plain 


from hence, that in all ages and nations of 


the world, an Oath, or appeal to the Deity has 
been look d upon as the ſtrongeſt ſecurity, both 


of veracity in aſſerting, and fidelity in promi- 
ſing, that one man could freely give another. 
Now this cuſtom of demanding or offering an 
oath could never have obtain'd, without an 
antecedent opinion deeply rooted in the minds 


of men, That the belief of a Deity, and 


the ſenſe of his being a witneſs and Judge of 
our actions, was one of the ſtrongeſt engage- 


ments to act 1 and . by one ano- 


ther. 


the r Weber, The FRO wen”? of 158 
priveipls by wicked men, and the making hy- 
pocritical pretences to Religion, or offering an 
oath for confirmation, in order to deceive 
others the more ſecurely, is an evident proof 
of mens natural opinion, that the ſtrongeſt 
obligation to human virtue, or moral hone- 
ſty, is founded in a ſincere belief of the firſt 
| principles of Religion. And that this opinion 
is not adventitious or contrived by cunning 
men, and ſo inſtilled into others, to keep them 
in awe; I ſhall have a proper Nane to oh 
ſerve more at large hereafter. | / 1 
Ti a fatal thing, both to Religion md 15 
Morality, to diſtinguiſh ſo far between them 
as to imagine, that either of them can be 
perfect without the other. For as We have 
all the reaſon in the world to ſuſpect the ſin- 
cerity of that man's profeſſions of Religion, 
who is willingly deficient in moral honeſty; ſo 
he that openly declares himſelf to be under no 2 
reſtraint:of conſcience: from the belief of a 
inviſible principle, muſt excuſe us, if we doubt bo 
whether his integrity may in all caſes be ſafe- 
ly depended on. He that believes the prin - 
eiples of Religion, has all the other engage 
ments to virtue that an Infidel can pretend to, 
mw __ that. which is looked upon as more 
ä ö 


\ 


ee n all be en over a . : and 
what e then can I have to be ſecure of 
his virtue or morality, who owns himſelf to 
be under fewer obligations to practiſe it than 
other men ? Upon theſe conſiderations there- 
fore, if Moralicy were limited to our behavi- 
our towards men only, even that could not 
be ſufficiently ſecured upon the principles of 
Atheiſm. But thoſe principles will be farther 
deficient bewies Wee nen aFopPUBt; ; and 
that OR NEE 
21 . if cberevcally be a God os has 
any concern with us, or for us, a compleat 
morality muſt neceſſarily have reſpect to him, 
as well as to our intercourſe with one another. 
This is what cannot reaſonably be denied, un- 
leſs there ſhould be any who think, becauſe 
God is a Spirit, and inviſible, that therefore 
men; who are elothed with body, have no 
means of ſhewing him any honour or reve- 
rence, or of acting or doing any thing that 
can have relation to ſuch a ſuper· eminent Be- 
ing. But if there be any ſuch perſons, they 
have a very mean opinion of a human mind, 
and a very odd notion of the morality of hu- 
man actions, which depends upon the inter- 
nal diſpoſitions of the mind, of which outward 
— are 1 an * ſign, and that hot 
5 Avas 


1 


jabl of © knowing or belic 
| ſupreme mind governing the world, 
we are alfo. capable of inwardly owning this, 
and confequently of giving him an inward ado-- 
ration and worſhip in our own minds. We may 
exerciſe affections of Faith, or truſt, and al. 
fiance in him; of Love, and reverence, and 
obedience towards him. Theſe are natural in- 
ward acts of Piety and Religion, due to an 
infinitely powerful, wiſe and beneficent Be- 
ing, who has given us underſtanding, and will, 
and powers of acting: in which communica- 
ble Attributes, an human mind is related to 
the divine Being. If therefore, morality can 
not be compleat and perfect, without acting 
ſuitably and becoming y, to every telation in 
which we ſtand to any Beings, and eſpecially 
rational Beings, that are known to us; the very 
chief part of it muſt be in proper acts of Piety- 
and Religion to the firſt Being, from whom we 
deriye our reaſon it ſelf. Upon this account 
_Twlly, in ſtating the law of nature, which is 
the rule of moral actions, and from whence all 
G n lows ger to be e "MOU lays 
i Nn © WI 15 the 
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che Sha ion of it, in lier iel relation 


or ſociety which is between God and man. 


* And he makes the acknowledg ? 
God, and a Providence over human hes, 2 
the different regards which that providence "4 
to the good or evil actions of men, to be the 
firſt principles, which every member of ſociety 
ought to be fully perſuaded of; as n n. be en 
* large, in his books de Legibus. | 

And in this he agrees not only wich Plato, 
and with other wiſe. men that had gone before 
him, in writing upon this ſubject, but with 
the common ſentiments of mankind, expreſſed 


in the general practice of all civilized nations. 
I need not be particular in inſiſting upon this, 


which may in ſome meaſure appear from what 
* alread wel bun een in this: Sac C 


— 3 


ct verd wirr gerhes z in Wonne (DE: elt tec ullo a- 
lis ingenio præterea. Eſt autem virtus nihil aliud quam in 
ſe perfecta & ad ſummum perducta natura. Eſt igitur homi- 
ni cum Deo fimilitudo. Quod cum ita fit, Jo tandem 2 
reſt eſſe propior certiorve coghatio ODOT Bt of : 


* Sit, igitur hoc jam à principio perſuaſum-ciyibus * 


F nos eſſe omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaq; que ge- 


rantur eorum geri judicio ac numine, eoſdemq; optime de 


genere hominum mereri, & qualis quiſq; ſit, quid agat, quid 
in ſe admittat, ob mente, quã pietate religiones colat, in- 


tueri, piorumq; & impiorum habere rationemi-: his enim 
rebus imbutæ mentes, haud ſanè abhorrebunt ab ail & N 
vera ſententia. De Legg. lib. 2. SHE he 
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SERMON II 
and which will farther appear, from the 
ſideration of what I ſhall offer under the next 
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II. Thar all Societies of men, that have 
ever ſubſiſted in any tolerable. order in 'ithe 
world, have profeſſed the belief of God's ex- 
iſtence, and at leaſt of ſome kind of Provi- 
dence, and an expectation of divine rewards _ 
and nene. 4} 18, Os 
Of which 1 deſign to ſpeak; With God's a 
ſiſtance, the next opportunity. e, - Ln 
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SERMON V. 


| a Providence andConcern for ind, 
and conſequently, an expectation that he will 
ſome/way' ot other reward men for their obe- 
dience to his Will, is a neceſſary foundation 
- Religion.” 3 * pon: this faith, or belief, 3 
ities of choſe creatine? erſons eder 
in this Chapter; who lived in the firſt ages of 
the world, divers of them before any general 
written Revelation of the will of God to man- 
kind, whoſe piety and virtue were remem- 
| bred with honour to future generations, and 
thought fit to be recorded, as examples to o- 
thers, in thoſe writings which God deſigned 
as a laſting inſtruction to all thoſe unto whom 
"me vouchſafed to reyeal his will in that man · 
ner. Now though it will hardly be denied, 
| thar theſe firſt principles of Religion are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to all voluntary acts of re · 
ligious Worſhip, ſtrictly ſo called; that i is, to 
invocation and adoration of the Deity, and 
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E Religion aud e he are Ke 10 clbact . 25 

themſelves, that they may be ſeparated from 
_- each other in practice, and that huütane Vir 

rue x may bf t TT GET TELE piety 
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ards: God 3herefote-ini ſpeaking 10 this 
poſed to ſhew, that we cannot 


perform all thoſe duties which are incumbent 


on us, as we are men, tot reſf 


Man- 
kind to ſuch 450 ſuch eee Pr reſult; 


firſt 


method. 
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0 oi ſhws: that according to the 
ſentiments of Lees 


and conſequently that" Atheiſt or lahddicy 
Of the princi 
ent with any dend laſting moral principles, 
that can/univerſally affect or oblige mankind. 
And in order to this I deſigned. ro purſue: this 
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Sts P94 > We the world, in any tole 
order, have always profeſsd a belief of God's 
Exiſtence, and at leaſt of ſome: kind of 
vidence, and an exp ation of divine Rewards 
and enen, 0 oro 
I expreſs this matter in theſe general tetms 

at preſent, becauſe I would avoid any needleſs 
cavils, that might be raiſed againſt — 


of chat evidence which 1 fhall bring for the 


proof of it, if I were to enpreſs it in terms 
iplying an abſolute and particular Provi- 
dence, or ſuch perfect Rewards and Puniſh- 

ments in another life as is generally under 
ooch among Chriſtians. For it is ſufficient to 


ment of . Wat in the IO? of that whi 
gion; though both 
. thelr norivns; as v0 be nature of God and 


ſe, to ſhew a general agree- 
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nions about a future State were exceeding dif. 


ferent, and when cons even 5 


with one another. FG 
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lar men that have profeſod their disbelief of 
God's Exiſtence, others that 70 been doubt - x 
ab about it, beſides thoſe that have been 
3 though they have never been 8 m 


ture ſtate. And I join t 
not that we are to look for 
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86. 
3 "gas foundation in nature; ad o be pars 
„ * the natural Creed of mankind. 


N univerſality, 3. 1 hall . ai tis 20 "x 92 
: "inc 111 01979 Hogan nodu Don, . 
| | 4 ; bx 4 . 8 the udn of ſome au } 0 = 
= a or beſt. cre 


ar 5 and then, Ty Me 15 FF To #3 rt Jo 
a: 2, Sbew how: agreeable, chis ig to har we 
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ich we have 5 1 11 
100 rod t e eee how 
Ane 10 Bub dag the tee of ſome: authors 
i the beſt credit, rand ſuch Who eee not 
= raſbly and by chanc but upon the moſt 
mie conſideration, Ass it. And! wall 
begin with Tully ; becauſe he, having written 
ſeveral Treatiſes upon the ſubject, bad occa- 
ſion to enquire very carefully into the matter. 
. 2 we find by his Books, that he bad very 


+ Þ 


| diligently examined all the opinions, that were 
; of any note, of thoſe that went before hm, 
. both as to the nature of God, and the nature 
1 an Soul. And though he is not 


5 uſually. very poſitive-i in delivering his own O- 
pinion (as profeſſing himſelf of the Academic 
fe Sect) yet in the points now. before us, he has 
daone it very clearly. As to the common 
=. conſent of mankind, he has aſſerted it in many 
1 Places; bath, e he ſpeaks his own hubs 
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his own perſon, and where he introduces dif Ay 
ferent Sects of Philoſophers ſpeaking their 
ſenſe: 80 that we may conclude it to haye 
been a point generally allowed in all former 
times down to his own age. Where he ſpeaks 
| in his own perſon, he. tells us, That of /o 
many kinds. of animals as there are in the 
world, there is none except man that has 
_ any knowledge of God; but of mankind there 
ts no nation, either ſo barbarous or ſavage, 
but that they know they ought to have ſome 
God, though they know. not what kind of 
Cod is moſt. proper to be. owned.” Again, 
his is look d upon, ſays he, 404 very y ſtrong = 
argument for our belief of” the Exiſtence of _ 
Gods, that there is no nation ſo wild, no man © 
of ſo flirange a make, as not to have his mind EE 
ee with * * 2 rhe Gods. Many = 
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* gas: ex tot generibus avllam: eft animal procter ho „ 
minem quod habeat notitiam aliquam Dei: de ipfiſque ho- 
minibus nulla gens eſt, neque ram immanſueta, neque tam 
fera, que non, etiamſi ignoret qualem habere Deum deceat, 
tamen habendum ſciat. De Leg. l. 1. 18. 
-b Ut porrd firmiſſimum hoc afferri videtur cur Deos eſſe 
credamus, qudd nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam fit 
immanis, cujus mentem non imbuerit Deorum opinio: = 
multi de Diis prava ſentiunt: id enim vitioſo more effici * 
ſolet: Omnes tamen eſſe vim & naturam Divinam atbitran- | _ 
tur. "To Diſp. l. 1. 6p. 13. e e 
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MON IV. 
3 er and bad. opinions of them, for 
this is wont to happen from vitions cuſtom, 
but yet all do think that there is ſome Divine 
Power and Nature. And it is to be ob- 
ſer ved, that he is in that diſcourſe treating of 
the future Exiſtence of the ſoul of man, Which 
he puts likewife upon the fame foot of gene- 
tal Belief, and therefore calls natural. 7 ca#, 
fays he, bring very good authorities for this 
opinion (of a future State) and ſuchas ought 
In all cafes, and are generally wont to weigh 
very nuch: and the rſt is, the ſenſe of 2 
Antiquity; which, the nearer it was to the 
beginning of things and to the firſt Divine 
Offspring, might probably have the better 
means of ſeeing what was true. One thing 
rhen which was perfet#ly inbred in theſe an- 
tient people, was, that there was ſome ſenſe 
after death, and that man was not utterly 


extingnifhed by departing out of this life. 
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© AuRoribus. ie ad iam ſeritentivm l vis ob- 
_tineri) uti optimis poſſumus: quod in omnibus cauſis & de- 
bet” & ſoſet valere plurimùm : & primum quidem omni 


_ Intiquitate : quze, quo propitis aberat ab ortu & divind#pro- - 
genie hoc melius ea fortaſſe quæ erant vera cernebat: itaque 
unum illud erat inſitum priſeis illis, quos caſcos appellat 
Eunius, eſſe in morte ſenſum, neque'exceſſu vitze fic deleri 
hominem ut funditus interiret, . Tuſc, diſp. I. T. c. 12. 
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A. agi, in he fame Book bs tells us, 4:46 
— di iy nature believe there pak. 
but by Reaſon know what bind of beings they 

ue ; % we are per ſuaded, that fouls contings 

| after death; from tbe. general conſent. N 

nations: but what Place. 

what their Are ig, We tear fri 

Reaſon, - 49 ovens hogs 3g. AA 

_ not yet  Qridtly, conſidering oo 1 

Tull s own Opinion; either of the Nature of 

the Soul ot the Being of God; but from What 1 
I have cited our of him, 1 think it evidently 9 


| eng, of God and a RT Stare be 
e een in the moſt antient times a 


fame gm is. ae by the ſeveral Sets ' 
Philoſophers, in whoſe name he ſpeaks. Under 
the pe rſon of Balbus tlie Ft. Fours it is made 4 
N nt for the certainty of a Divine 
Being; © Becauſe if nen had not à clear 6 
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4 Sed ut Deos efſe naturk opinamur, qualeſque int rations 1 
cognoſcimus; fic permanere animog arbitramur ber- 4 
nationum omnium: qua in ſede mancant qualeſyue fine a? 

tione diſcendum eſt. ib. cp. 16. wy _— 
.. © -----Quod nifi cognitum comprehenſumquie 10 *. 1 
beremus, non tam ſtabilis opinio permanetet. nee 51 
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_ wile Pereeption of the _ ou in e 
Minde, the belief of it would not have con- 
tinned ſo conſtant, nor have been confirmed 


by length of time, and gained” ſuch ground 
— all ages amd generations of men. 


Aud he again concludes, © That this is the 


conſtant opinion of all men in all nations? for 
the ſenſe of God's Exiſtence, 1s as it were 


Inmate” or . Ota re n minds Py es 
nen. 5 


e for the E Picureans, it is Pas i it ball 
| have been moſt conſiſtent with their pot he- 
fir of no Providence or future ſtate, if they 

| could alſo have had any colour for entirely 
denying the being of any God; and yet it 
ſeems they were ſenſible, that the belief of it 
Was fo univerſal; chat they would not offer to 

contradict it, but roundly fall in with it, and 
8 My. ge for _— he” bend that 
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retur diuturnitate temporis, nec una « cum- a ſeculis =taribuſque 
hominum inveterare potuiſſet. De Nat. Deor. I. II. 7. 


t Itaque inter omnes omnium gentium ſententia conſtat. 
Omnibus enim innatum elt & in animo os neon, * > 


; 2 16. 7 


b Ea qui confideret, anda 5 a ac temere 8 | 
ma Rpicurum, & in eorum ipſorum numero de quibus 
hec quæſtio eſt habere debeat; ſolus enim vidit primum eſſe 
Deos quod in omnium animis eorum notionem impreſſiſſet 

bl a quæ eſt enim gens, aut quod genus hominum, 
* "5 = ne 
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their. ne, For- W 


| any W . ewigigarion £07 Gods. Y 


| their mind {which Epicurus calls. =gd 


thatis, an antecedent information. of- the thing. 7 
in the mind, without which nothing can be. 
underſtood, or enquired, or aiſcourſed 2 I 


For ſince this opinion is not founded upon 


inſtitution, or cuſtom, or lau,, and yet every 0 
ſingle man firmly agrees in it, it muſt nec 
| farily be underſtood, that there arę Gods, ' 
becauſe we have an implanted, or rather in: 


vate knowledge of them: Now what. the na- 


ture of all men agrees in muſt be true, there 


we muſt own, that. urn are ne This is 
= _ of 7 r Gr ein an 
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non miar ane doättind anticipatianem n quandum Deo-' 


rum? Quam appellat mggam/ Epicurus, id elt. anteceptam FW 
animo rei quandam informationem, ſine qua nec intelligi 


quicquam, nec quzri, nec diſputari poſſit. . Cam enim 
non inſtituto aliquo, aut more, aut lege ſit opinio conſtituta, 
maneatque ad unum omnium firma conſenſio; intelligi ne · 
ceſſe eſt eſſe Deos, quoniam inſitas eorum vel potids i innatas 
c nitiones habemus. De quo autem omnium natura con- 


ſentit id'verum eſſe neceſſe eſt. Eſſe Isar yr confitgn- 5 1 1 
dum eſt. 7 D. bib, . e e 
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impreſſion or idea the foundation of it: for . 
Tully, under the _ oh e cee * | 
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Now what does cela e Suan, vhe 
was to ſay the moſt he could Na, every 
mans Opinion, to all this? Why truly, 
— — 9 Me boar, and 3 
in effect, as has been ſaid upon” the ſubject 
ever ſinde. . For firſt he allows the Being of 
God, _ is 3 brd Epicurean 


a 1 eint e it, I por ers: - rer he 
ſes," b that there may be divers nations q 
he lers ta name none of them) 2 3 
bratiſh and void of al uma as nor 10 

have an notion or fuſpicion of the Being of 


"opinion" wen as 
Wy Thaodorus, and 0 famous Sophiſt Protago- . 
Fas, who was baniſhed our of the te rritorie: 1 
of dither; and had his books ng for wri- 
Ting-in the beginning of one of them, That 
he-w as not able to ſay, whether thete were 
any G Gods or no. And from this uſage he ſap- 
piles, ! that hors WA the | Jame eee, 

night, 


deer t this Sper : 


NN 9 — e TEE” ke mmanitate | 
cnn. ut apud eas nulla ſuſpicio Neorum fit. . 
a A equidem exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam 
8 — multos eſſe factos, quippe each Ae 10 . 

tatio quidem effugere poruifſer. | N 
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2 ing, A it could 
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impious and „ perſ 
os 4 God at all. 


"vin. the — of che belief of Gos. 
Exiſtence + and t 7 F 
in it aral * notion of, 
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now and the 2 1 afhg 1 
mag ſpecies, and have very little, beſides an | 
buman 1 even in other reſpe 0 
* Re. eg 4 
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God | eee anticipation: or. innare. — 


the viſible effects of Providence, or any . 
Wea. from the firſt PRESS of man- 11 


wa conſegt, 4s it. Was main: 
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ne among them = 18 — A fulftelent ex. 


ception to the generality of mankind uſing 
their reaſon alike in other matters? Do we not 


allow; that mankind generally take themſelves 


to be creatures naturally made for ſociety, 


though there be ſome that avoid all human 


| converfation in fact, or ſome that out of an 


itch of maintaining ſomething contrary to the 
teſt of the world, will needs affirm, that the 
natural ſtate of man is A ſtare of War? And 
therefore Cotta, as much an Academic as he 
pretended to be, does i in effect give up this 
point, and tells us, Thar as far ar the o. 
ther ſetts of Philoſophers agreed in it, he 


vuld not medale with the argument, ſince al. 
nt every one, and rx th in "particu ar, 


owned the Being of© Yolo © 197. 48 37 rongthr 
I have been the more particular in taking 


notice of the accounts which we have in the 
writings of T ly as to this matter, for a rea- 
fon Which 1 Thall have occaſion to mention 


by and by. And 1 fhall therefore be more 
brief as to the reſt who lived befbre him, who 
all ſpeak « of theſe png as what _ gene 
N f ; bo 1 . 
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rally prevailed 
of mind; And ſome give their Rn boos 
it came to be FAY which the ; 
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before e cheir own VE tinelgag! * 


„if they had 966 0 


| chat rng ws fact. Plato, —— 
makes the general conſent of all men, Greeks 
n one 
argument for the certainty of the thing. And 
both for this; and for the Souls Immortality 
and Future Rewards and Puniſnments, Which) 
are things he often treats of, he frequently; - 
ormer ages. 
And that Socrares, his great maſter, did ule to, 


us not only 
7 — Plato's docttine, which was principallyj 


G4 
1 


:Barbarians, in the belief of a Goc 


hints at the genetal opinion of f 


argue from the ſame topic, ap 


[ Þ/1 


derived from him, but alſo from that dif 


1 


om Socrates's: his-own ; mouth, in a conver 
ation with one Atiſtodemus, a pretender to 
Iafidelity ar that time; in which, among o- 
ther excellent arguments for a Ged and aro- 


viderice taking particular care of mankind, he 


$ 8. this —— one age, — think, 
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which Xenophon tells. us, he himſelf =o = 


3 Mu Of 02 &y TY; us; dels are Nam W 45 ix apo 
40 "Ty % rα n, i n Capers; A 4 auger, A 


ſays he, the Gads avould 1 eee cles, op- 
nion, That they are able to reward and pu- 


Lo - tho fo natural to manking,. if they. were: 
allt to it: Or 

, _ bave perceived it! Do you not obſer ve, that 
| tie moſt ancient citiet and. nations "ny, 

5 21 have even 121 malt relig 

As | 50 AS £ © | tel ran: is | 
HSE Las Ae eee to have been over: fav | 
3 able tg Religion, tolls us, 1 hat all men d 


2 opinion. the Code, and all men aſſign 
= thehugheſt area Hen vine Nature, = 
| ©  Baibarians aud Greeks, whoever helieue tbbe ' 
j Gd. And the author of the boo 
=: De Mundo, (who is by ſome thought not 
3 - be Ariſtot le, yet certainly an author of 
1 great antiquity, even of the age of Ariſtat 3 
1 June, if his dedicating: bis Book to A. 
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=” or diſcourſe, ain fiich en ee 
from their forefathers, That all things are 
_ from God, and conſt or are conſtituted by 
& ; a, and that no nuture 10 iel, ſuſſreient- 
if" Akſtirute f bis preſervation." It would | 
be endleſs, and is by no means neceſſary, to 
duce all the teſtimonies that might be TY 
urp poſe out Wee and N 
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Etbie lived in he ores aer hate — 1 

i bave already mentioned. I ſhall only mention 
that remarkable one of Maximits Tyrins, w 5, 
his diſcourſe of, "har thenature of God is ars 
cording” f0 Plato. About the nature of God; 
_ het ells us, men were infinitely” divided, and 
eyery man ſpeaks according to his own'aps Þþ 
ptchenſions, But, ſays he, in ſo great firife, _ 
b. and be. + poets of Yn 2 3 
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ere r or ne. herein 
all agree all} the world over, viz That t. 
our God, the King and Father of all, and 
many God, the offspring: of this God and 
partalers of hir gouerument. This the Greek 
 fays, and this the Barbarian ſays, be that 
dwells upon the continent, and he that lives 
-by the ſea, both the ue and the . 
Thus much therefore for teſtimony. e 
2. Let it be conſidered, how W eesbie this 
. 5 to what we find tot have been practiſed in 
alb conſiderable Nations, of which we have a- 
ny good hiſtory ; for che general practice of 
a nation, for a long time together, is the ſu- 
reſt indication of what is the prevailing · opi- 
nion upon which ſuch practice is founded. 
Now I believe we may challenge all the hi- 
ſtories in the world, of any credit, to name a, 
ny civilized people, where there was not al- 
ways ſome form or other of Religious worſhip, 
Tome publick place or other, either Temple, 
or Gtove, or Mountain, or Altar, uſed and 
appointed for the performance of it. As to 
che particular kinds of Idolatry which prevailed 
in ſeveral nations, there may. perhaps be ſome 
account given how, and by whom, they were 
firſt introduced. But there is no ground i in the 
world to aſſert, that becauſe there was a time 
| oo when 


lle 


on | firſt came it among 4 a'prople,. i therefore 


there was alſo a time, when ſuch a 


| | 5 no-Religion at all among them. 4 man may ; 
py there was a ne 
found: out the WAY 


as well aſſert, ths 


{owing corn, or culcivatiog} vines, for 


ſome uncultivated corners of the world, Where 
it is not yet done, therefore there was alſo a 
ime when all men generally did, and a place 


where fore men now, do live without eating 


or drinking. 4 Orpheus is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have fut ee Religion i into Greece out 


of Egypt, whither he went to learn it. But 


had they then no Religion at all in Greece 
before big time? Ves, certainly; though they 
had that particular kind of Id latry, Or 
5 thoſe rites and ceremonies which he brot 
1 z0ng them. What new model he brought, 
or * time when, is very uncertain; but 
what Plato thinks is very probable, that the 
firſt inhabitants of Greece did worſhip the Sun, 
Moon, Earth, Stars and Heaven, as viſible 
Deities, as many of the Barbarous nations ſtill 
* in bis time, and Oy called them Seo; from 
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e Diodorus „„ I Cratyl, . 2 397. | 


f b read and wine, or becauſe there may be yet 
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6 | . 7 0 a aſs of their dun © mori 


— bene it is pion eee with 

> what * Herodotus tell us,; That the ancient 
Pelaſgi, who were the. firſt inhabit 3 
: Greece before the Helleus came among 2 


ſacriſiced all kinds of things, e pray 
beenden dee e no perten. 
«called: them in en "RY um 1. 

"a or Sava, becauſe they put and kept eve- 
ry 2 and every oountrey, in order: But 
that long after this; they learn d our of Egypt 
the names of other Gods. As to the general 
belief of a future ſtate, that prevailing cuſtom 
bk \deifyitig excellent men aſter their death; 
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dit of this invention of Tranſmigration, if 


they pleaſe, and let Pythagoras bring his do- 
ctrine of it from thence, into Gy eece, yet the 
belief of a furure ſtate Was both in Greece and 
other countries, long before. his time; for not 
only Pherecydes profeſſed this opinion, , whoſe 
| ſcholar Pythagoras was before he went into 
Egypt : but Homer, who lived ſome. ages be- 
fore him, ſuppoſes it to have been a well known 
opinion in all countries, or elſe he could 
not have grafted. ſo many beautiful fictions up- 
on it as he has done. Herodotus alſo tells us, 
that the Geze, the valianteſt and honeſteſt a- 
mong the 2. bracians, believed the Soul's im- 
mortality, and ſaid, when they died they went 
to the God, or Aua. Zamol xis, (whois in 
ſome Copies called Zh, and whom ſome 
of the Getæ called Ts6:aicy.;) whom ſome 
_ Greeks, out of yanity for their own nation, 
would make to have been ſervant to Pytha- 
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LCeption, t that the Patriarchs believed a Future 
N Stare; and acted upon that belief; ſo that 
the thing is rather taken as an allowed prin- 15 
_ ciple of natural Religion, than offered to be 
: formally proved by the firſt revelation; which 
is a plaitier evidence of its being anciently be- 
lieved, than any explicit declaration of the 
truth of it would be. As for the Egyptian 
lavention I have mentioned it already; and as 
to the Sadducees, they were very far from 
being the moſt philoſophical part of the ui 
iſþ nation, as he would have them; for Foſe- 
 Phus, who knew them well, repreſents them 
quite otherwiſe: but let them be as r 2 
phical a Sect as they will, there were none of 
them in Solomon” S time, > for him to reaſon”, 
like; though their might be ſenſual peo ple, as 
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gard for another life, (ſach as they "afterwards = 
were) againſt whole practices Salome often 
argues. Nor have we any account extant, of 
any learned Philoſophers i in the neighl ouring 
nations, except what are mention d, in Holy 
writ, as far inferior to Solomon in wildom.” 
Men of learning were very few, among the 
Greeks eſpecially, at that time; and if there 
wp ny we have none of their writings to 
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bon what then opinion. was, b they 
argued againſt another liſe. For Solomon, is at 
 keaft as old as Homer, who is the firſt heathen 
Author, whoſe genuine works are come down 


to us; and he Was gertainly acquainted with 
the doctrine of a Future State; and took it to 


be generally 


though he. do not ſpeak 


of it in a philoſopbigal manner, or argue for 
it from the nature of the Soul, as Thales af- 


terwards did. But the truth is, the great 
deſign of Salaam in that book, our of which 
this Author pretends to make him argue againſt 


a Future State, is to eſtabliſh. the certainty of 


a Future Judgment, which he not only men- 
tions in ſeveral. parts of it, to keep up the 
ſenſe of it in mens minds as they go along in it, 
hut has wade this the concluſion of the whale 
matter: Fear G od and keep. bis. command. 
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W That therefore all ſocieties of men, 3 Wh ; 
* ever ſabſiſted in the world in any toler- 


able order, have always profeſt the belief of 
God's Exiſtence; and at leaſt of ſome kind of 


providepce over men, and an ex 
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1 ſhall now proce to conſider the third 


ting vic. 


MI. That chis 8beliefe or b — Bn] l 
not ariſe from any Art, or contrivance, or com- 


of men, in order to keep one another in 


awe, but was really antecedent to it, and 
built upon à more univerſal principle. My 
meaning is, that the firſt principles of Reli- 
gon were not an human invention, but were 


own and acknowledged by mankind, before 


_ defigning men pretended to make any fecular 


or political uſe ofthem. The ſhewing of this 


Wilk be an aufer to that objettion, with - 


which ſome men think they can do great exe. 
cution againſt all Religion, when they call it 


Prieſtcraſt and contrivance of artificial men, 
who have deceived all the reſt of the world, ex- | 


| pt gs and ſome few others of great 


Cau- 


there have been divers perſons; who have 


upon examination very inſufficient. "And 5 
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own Scepticiſm, or inclination to Infidelity at 
ter this manner, yet the objection itſelf br 
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be impoſed pon, and a ſaab : . 


thing. Þ Now Wcagn in 8 — abe? laſt — 


mightily pleaſed themſelves in dreſſing eber, 


2 new. Nor indeed can it "= 
ed, that any new diſcovery ſhot 


any real objection, which can affect the et 


principles of l aſter they have food 


ſanding: he great it e eee which ſome 


ſons, in almoſt every age; bave ſhewn'to a 
card them. New turns of wit againſt ſome 


particular modes of Religion may be offer ri 
and old objections may be new) 


of weak and unexpe 
not heard of them before; yet when th 
come to be ſtrip d of their wrden they 
appear to be at the bottom noth 

has been ſaid many times biftre, a 


thus as to this objection now before us, it is 
well known: n in f nnn _— 


as to ſtartle, or unſettle for a time, the m 
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To conſider it in the way of Fact, wie 
by it will appear, to be without any ground 
or foundation in point of hiſtory. 2 that 
Pretend to give an account, how 
— —— dame to be bolt 

xk; as that of She -, 
Al nc 2 if it; had no ante 
foundation oak nature, nor were ever 
before, ſhould, one would 

4 22 be We to aſſign ſome 

— and place for ſo extraordinary an event, 
to e it at leaſt ſome colour of probability. 
For if there ever was a time, When all man- 

kind was rn nene _— notion. of a 

I dence, ar ays before 
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ings; be might well.think it divinely ſpoken, 
; 2 that perhaps every art or ſcience, being 
often. found out 4 Far 46 pd HOT „ An 1 
| BZ Again, rheſt their. apinions have been Pre- 
_ ſerves, as religues to this time. 7. he opinion 
de our forefathers, and that whichcomes 
O08 fronthefirſtmen, is only.ſo far evident to un. 
I ͤ/ubis paſſage deſerves. to be the more taken 
ngtice of, becauſe Ariſtotle bad as great an 
inſicht into the nature of human policy, as 
men, and. is as little fulpeRt ted of credu- 
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Religion; and in this place 
he makes as muc allowance for human in. 
ention, as the caſe. will bear; and yer he 
plainly makes a great difference between the 
_ xevth- of things delivered, and that. fabr us 
dreſs; in which it was conveyed down to po- 
4 Mertz. and likewiſe puts a manifeſt diſtincti- 
on, between the true original tradition, or be- 
let ofa Peity, and thoſe other conceits, which 
Were penal to it by human invention, 
er J ſome pu ublick conyenience, . or better 80. 
verning the people, which might be Altered 
Auch changed,” in different ages and places, 
6. - while the fundamental tradition pe the the 
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Such reflections as theſe, ſhew how far this 

philoſopher: was fron 

there had ever hee 
men were without all ſenſe of —— Aud, 


thinking, that i in fact 
n formerly a time, when 


dan the 3 8 ho W MUCH 
clearer, he thought the tenſe of Religion. to 
"Have ae in former ages, as they approached 

nearer to the beginning of the world. For he 
1 that the firſt men came from God, 
and knew their on original, and therefore he 


tells us, in reſpect to this primitiye tradition, 


« Thet — fo give credit to thoſe who 
4 the firſt Mipring of the 


genitors.. It is therefore impoſſible to dicbe- 


Aemonſtration hut according to general law 
or cuſtum, we ought to believe them, 4s. ro- 
Fhing to gras ke only things which pec: 


y belunged to themſelves, and with which 


bay :Were- «ger rr acquainted. It may 
indeed be objected to this paſlage, chat Pla: 


| ape, it to thoſe which ene 


d Gods in his own time, according t 
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for which be own. char 90 certain at, 
or neceſſary demonſtration, could be given, 
beſides "his 5 ;. and that therefore he 
uſes this only in compliance with law. and 
cuſtom, an to ſcreen. bimſelf from harm, 
while. he did not, in his heart, believe thoſe 
vulgarly reputed. Gods to be really 1 ſuch. N 
admitting t that he applies 1 this argument of tra- 
dition to a wrong object in this inſtance, and 
ſeemingly defends the reigning ſuperſtition, and 
polytheiſm of his own time by it: yet from 
the uſe which he makes of it, to lead men to 
the firſt. Creator of all things, whom be im- 
: e after brings i in, giving inſtruction 
to theſe created Deities, how they ſhould pro- 
ceed, according to the powers he had given 
chem, in producing other inferior. rational Be: 
evident, chat he thought the Ori- 
ginal belief of mankind, came gradually, by 
ſome means or other, from, the Father and 
maker of all things. For it is to be obſer ved; 
; that he makes two ſorts of created Gods; one 
in We ee with the then prevailing Theo- 
» Which took the Heaven and the Earth, 
1 abt Stars, for viſible Gods, as | 
ſing them to be animated; the other ſorr, 
was of thoſe Izipars which were not viſible, 
but when they 8 make —_— 
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kon to s of Whon, he — * ü 
give in AccHiint of theft getibtation was above 
human skill, büt we ugh to believe the moſt 
Asten tradlclon, which? Cine om the 
WWE, as it follgchs in ehe paffage which 
Mentioned before? ahd 4 lirrle after, he Calls 
the former fort, thoſe Whith's' e 
N Sur; Or \ "according 1 ro” Tulhys tra 

tion, * 9167 Iroventur palompur fo 

268 the other, 450% which” pew rhemfſers 
only in fuch's meaſure us they pa ie Fire 
ehtthlis nobÞt declarantir quodd"ip/i volume 
Now'if'we'do but allow, that by theſe ce. 
eo, who were Le but had 2 PH 
of wanifefting rhemſelver, in fuch nei ſunt 
as they pleaſed, Plato meant füch kind of 
Beings as we cal Hngets, wendy then ſee & far. 
ther glimpſe of "original Truth fining rhicwg 
bis dark tradition; and con riveying dowti'ts 
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1 18110 be nnd dale fiſt me nar 
Letters, of whom we have apy, accor 
Heathen Antiquity. Were ſuch as they called 
Theolpgerss * * 18, Poęts or ni 
xreated of matters relating to the God gs 
their n and who Sars an a- 
eannt of ts; ins «FF in a 155 _— 
Way, upon the ground, as * ſhould cem, 
— * traditionary doctrine z ,h being h 
degrees corrupred according r the Poets. fur 
yo and many Fables introduced into it; ſomę 
by: way of allegory diſguiſing the truth, and 
others, in compliance with growing Sup * 
tion, adding human paſſiong and vices to, the 
notion of the Gods they worſhip d; it came 
r pai in time, chat theſe Fables, being ſet 17 ll 
inſa pleaſing manner by the: Poets, 


che oceaſion of fuch infinire error in the f. 
e that the foundation of truth was 
overwhelmed and almoſt quite lgſt by it. Some 


ry Of e Airgck - 
, offer at 


giving an account-of. the riginal ir 
4 e Way. But here they: We 
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a w * that there aS dare 
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his way, : * without: admitting an Lacelligent 
inciple and firſt cauſe of all things. Th 
mie, that were conceited of their own parts, 
fancied they could ſolve every thing by mat- 
ter and motion, even without a firſt mover, 
yet in this they got but little credit among 
conſidering men. The vanity and uncertain- 
ty of Phyſiological ſpeculations, and the great 
ty of coming to any certain and uſe- 
ful concluſion that way, made Socrates turn 
bis thoughts to moral and practical Philofo- 
phy, as the proper buſineſs o& men: and this 
he faw could not ſubſiſt without a firm belief 
of the Being and Providence of a God and 
of 4 Future State, and without theſe princi- 
ples/he knew there was no proceeding to any 
fitisfaction, either in the Theological or Phy- 
fiological way. © Upon his foundation Pars, 
Who was his Scholar, built all his Philoſophy, 
hüt vet taking in all the light chat former 
wiſe, men could afford him: and ſo he was 
curious to ſeareh into all the traditions of for- 
mer times, and to conſider what reliques of 
antient truth were hid under the diſguiſe of 
poetical Theology, as well as tfle opinions of 
thoſe who ſought to find it in the way of 
Reaſon and Philoſophy. And he could not 
i either of 9 Ways bay: oy rod for 
Atheiſm 


Atbiciſin; or Rſpicitn /that. the: principles * 
Religion were d chest... 
Though Plato be one of the oldeſt of dick 

Philoſophers," Whole” writings ate eome down 


to us in any degree entire, ye et we d 
not want ſeveral inſtance; er ce ſentiments 


of ſuch Philoſophers a livedbefore kane; —— 
though they had no nion of 
he Za ee own times, 
Which were eſtabliſnid both by Law and Cu- 
tom, yet made both the Being of God and ee 
future State of the Soul, not only an Article 
of their Creed, but a principle of their Nh 
lolophy- ECL 21, 10 1 11499 Lich bn 5 ond. 
 Anaxagoras of hom. F mentioned befode, 
got the ſurname of ve, Mind or Intellett, 
| not only from his great skill and: underſtand - 
ing innaruralPhilolophy, but from his conſtant 
aſſerting, that not Chauce on Nereſſity, bat 
an eternal Mind produced and ardered all 
| things, as ¶ Plutarch and othets inform us. 
oth Thales before: him is reckoned one Hun 
firſt; who: attained to any: great 
ral Philoſophy or Phyſiology, and is by n Ari - 
Hot le called, T W fo or Fuunder ＋ h 
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Eber things 4pere made, ſo he affirmed, chat 
Hel was Shgt. ternal Mind wibich. formed 
Al things aut f it M Aud chat Cod brew 
nf only. the act. 1, fut the thaughis aud 
uten inf all men „And it 218 related as 1 
dne of his remarkable Apophthegms, * Thar 
vll ir the moſt: antient of all Beangs; becauſe 
© avithouti at beginning, aud the: world: the 
SE aſt beaurifub,as being the workmanſhip of 
God. And his opinion of the Immortality of 
he! Soul: was ſo much taken notice of, that 
de is by ſomè ſald to have been the ſirſt that 
taught ir, as Diogenes e e ; 
which. is not o to be naderftood, 

_ had been thönght the firſt tharbelicved:s: Ba. 
ture State, forithe: contrary. to that appears 
from all The Posts who lived before him; hut 
unly that he was one of the ; ſirſt among the 
1 that —— Ng, upon 
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have been P the firſt, of whom zue haue any 
written account, that aid the Souls of men 


Were eternal. And in this ſenſe 7 ully takes 
itz for he ſays, there were as he believes mu. 


ny others of the ſame opinion before Phere- 


cydes: But cheir written Memoirs in the 
philoſophical way, it ſeems, went no higher 
than his age. And this is agreeable to the o- 


pinion of Tu, concerning the belief of choſe 


who lived long before the beginning of the 5 
philoſophical age, in this very caſe ; 4 They, 
lays he, who had not yet learn'd' any. 58 IEP 
of natural Philoſophy, which begun not ta 
be cultivated till many years after,” had a2 


Full perſuaſion of ſo much as. they learn'd 


from the admonitions of nature, though they 


aero not the reaſons and cauſes. of. things: 
KH need not mention the opinion of Pytha- 


8 who is faid ro have . his — 
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b R credo. e etiam alios tot ſeculis, ſed quod liens 


exſter, Pherecydes gyrius primus dixit, Animos hominum elle F 
ſempiternos. Tuc aft. I. r. cap. 16. 


q4 Qui nondum ea, quæ multis poſt annis e exppiſe 
ſent, phy ſica didiciſſent, tantum ſibi perſuaſerant quantum 


naturi admonente cognoverant: rationes & Catiſas rerum : 


nog:tonsbant, Cie, Tuſe. N. lib. I, 0 13. 
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4 1 Wee ; 1 the like may 
be ſaid for Pherecyder, who lived much about. 

the. ſame age; for he is alſo by ſome ſaid to 
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= and who was the head of che laue er 01 
5 Philoſophers, for his doctrine is ſufficiently 
Known. , Now it appears, from the beginning 
of cheſe two orders of ſacceſſions of Philoſo- 
phy, from Thales and Pythagoras, that how 
much ſoever the firſt Philoſophers among the 
Greeks might be weaty of thoſe poetical fi- 
ctions, which had been brought into the Re- 
tigion' of their forefathers, 'yer they had no 
faſpicton, that the principles upon which Re- 


fligion itſelf was founded had been an human 


invention: and much leſs can they be ſuſpect · 


ed of coming in for any ſhare of ſuch inven- 
tion, ſince moſt of them were ſo far from be- 


ing partial towards ſuch principles any far- 
ther than the evident force of truth perſuaded 
them, that ſome pretenders to ' Philpſophy 
immediately after Thales, as Anaximander, 
eee Lentippus, were the firſt that 
attempred to ſow the ſeeds of Atheiſm in their 
5 Phyſiology, which: yet did not grow up to 
any formed principle till ſome time after, nor 


were they ever able to produce ſuch a tole- 
table ſyſtem, as to give men of ſenſe any ſa- 
tisfaction, without admitting an Wen et 
Principle ; which EF. wand 0 dane a- 
| voided: 1 
As for thole fares which are raiſed Ho 


1 55 2 
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pat ages pia up out © a 0 Dune, inen, 
Lucian; Ammianus Mar 1 ar other 1 
later Authors, about ehe origina F 3 - I 
in Egypt, as if the firſt principles bErchad _ 
been invented there, What 1 have ſaid in mx 
former Diſcourſe; is Tallinn to ſhew the uni 3 
teaſonableneſs of them. And indeed ſuch 2 1 
_ furmiſes would never Love been thought ad ö 
if there had been any probability of finding 
another time when Religion did firſt begin, 
beſides the firſt beginning of mankind. But 
the Egyptiaus pretending to ſuch att iuncte- 
dible antiquity of Government above other 
nations, might ſafely claim the inventibt wi 
every thing: and admitting their Chronology, - 
ho body could diſprove them. And they 
were ready enough to impoſe theit o fables | 
on che! 5 of the Oe chat 1 r e - 
them: a eee 1 
R (Baresbe, Fre 100055 equain 
oY that they pretended to, ſhew him a: ſues 
ceſſion of Kings of human race for above ten 
thouſand years together; down from the tiſmnmm 
of Orus (who was the laſt of the Gods that 
perſonally reigned among chem) to Set ho- the 
Prieſt of Vulcan, in whoſe reign the army '. 
the Mriant under Sennacharib was wonder- ' 
""P 9 and ol . 85 dn en 2 
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that long tract of time Hey flows had ſo altered | 
his courſe, as to have twice riſen in the Weſt 
and fer in the Eaſt, contrary” to what it now 
does, and yet that Egypt had continued all 
the while the ſame. And now are not ſuch 
prodigious Antiquaries very fit to give am ac- 
count of the original of Religion; who be⸗ 
fore this long race of men had a ſucceſſion of 
Gods reigning among them for I do not know 
how many ages together? However if any 
ate willing to allow Religion to be ſo very 
old, we are well content; becauſe then we are 
ſure they can never prove its beginning to 
have been ſince Egypt was firſt inhabited. 
Upon the whole therefore, conſidering that 
neither time nor place can be aſſigned to give 
any reaſonable ground for ſuppoſing, that the 
firſt principles of Religion were any human 
contrivance, we might without farther argu · 
ment conclude, that they were from the be- 
ginning, and that, as Tully fays, It was not 
any "conference, compact, or agreement of 
men ber Made 1 4 nor was the rn fron 
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"© ——Omnes tamen \_cfſe vim & naturam ene arbi- 
trantur, Nec verd id callocutio hominum aut conſenſus effi- | 
cit : non inſtitutis opinio eſt confirmata, non legibus. Omni 


autem in re conſenſio omnium gentium lex nature putanda | 
eſt. Cie. Tuſc. lib. 1, cap. 13. 


* 


N belief of them, . or. eſtab hed. in 
Inſtitution or Lau, but that the conſent of 
all nations in them is to be eſteemed the Law: 
of Nature. However, becauſe ſome men, 
who would fain haye ſome colour or pretence 
to be Infidels, are reſolved to ſuſpect every 
thing that relates to Religion, eſpecially if it 
have the countenance: of Law or Authority: 
on its fide, and would therefore inſinuate, that 
although all monuments of thoſe antient times, 
when they ſuppoſe men were without all ap- 
prehenſions of Religion, be deſtroyed, yer; 
conſidering the advantage which Politicians: 
make of it, to keep men in awe, they may 
be ſuſpected to have had a great hand in de- 
ſtroying them, the better to keep this ſecret. 
of Government from being ever examined in- 
to, aſter they had once luckily hit upon it: 
And fo Religion might be all art and contri- 
vance at firſt, though no e account can 
now be given of it. I ſhalt therefore en 
. 2 e 8 "FS 2 20 A 


2. To . very by thi abſardicy 7 . 
ſuch a ſuppoſition in the way of Reakpir: and 


50 Ape e een to this Papers let ir be con- 
Oy ER e > . 
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5 e 10 ke arts” Aa Wy vicion 
of 1 original of Religion, we muſt likewiſe 
ſuppoſe, that this project was begun when 
men were all confined within a fmalkparr of 
the world, that is, when they were either all 
under obe Government, or when! all the go- 
vernors of the world dwelt ſo near together, 
a5 to he in ſtrict agreement and cloſe corre · 
ſpobddence with- one another, ſo. that all ſee - 
ing the common advantage of it, took care 
to come into the deſign all at once, and to 
tranſmit it as a great arcunum to future gene · 
rations: Now this ſuppoſition will go near 
to deſtroy the very end for which it is made, x 
for it will naturally lead men to think, that 
mankind might ſpring all at firſt from one com- 
mon Parent, and ſo to admit, chat the Scrip- 
rate · Account of. the firſt peop ling of. the 
world may be very duababie e d Abe will 
quite ruine the hyporbefis of thoſe, who think 
that the eatth has been inhabited by mankind 
from eternity. And as for thoſe "ho allow 
the preſent frame, at leaſt, of the world co 
have had a beginning, they muſt put this great 
ſuppoſed change of mens opinions about it ſo 
very near that beginning, as to leave no means 
i diſcoyery, whether ever there was any 
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eh JA or no; . they could prove i it 
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impo ible, that the firſt men, 


2 ee God at all; ben. tho can nevet 


9 


be done, except they can by ſome demonſtra- 
tive argument, firſt prove the Being of. God 
and bis diſcovering of himſelf ro mankin 

ble. Nom! li . Wit en to — 


wel hand: feſt gr 
to be proved di ir. 
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hg: Let it be CON ide ed, that it is a m 
more diffcult thing to 
2 perſuaſion in a whole by it has 

no previous foundation, — is directiy con: 
wa a all their former apprehenſions, than 
olitical uſe of a general. per- 
Galog l prevails among them; the 
latter may be done with eaſe and hy inſenſible 
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ut great oppoſition. And however 
force may over. rule menꝭs out ward p 
for a time, yet it cannot ſo eaſil/ chan 
their inward ſentiments. For that is a thi 
not to be effected in one generation. 
beſides, to enable the moſt powerful Monarch 
to bring ſuch a great deſign about, be muſt 
either haye a conſiderable 
TP 411 OS L 4 
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really ech bee * truth of EY he 
deſigns to eſtabliſh by their aſſiſtance, and 

then the ſuppoſition, that all the truth of Re- 
ligion depends upon ſuch eſtabliſhment, is de- 
ſtroyed; or elſe he muſt really have a number 
of people, that act againſt their own certain 
knowledge, to eftabliſh/ a principle of Con- 
ſcience forbidding all ſuch acting, which is 
ſtill a great abſurdity. And as for this Mo- 
narch or Ruler himſelf, he muſt either really 
have believed the principles which he deſigned 
to introduce among his people, and then we 

are to ſeek fbr an higher original of it; or 
he muſt not have believed it, but known it we] 
be a cheat, and then how came he to venture 
upon an experiment which might in the end 
really turn againſt him, when people ſaw. chat: * 
he intended to impoſe upon them? Which 
they would do, if he did not in all things act 
as one that did really believe himſelf. Well, 
but to help out this difficulty and make peo- 
ple willing to be impoſed upon, there are ſome 
fas Mr. Hobbes and others upon the princi- 
ples of Lucretiut) that have advanced an ad- 

ditional byporbefes, which is this, Viz." That 
there are naturally in mankind fome feeds of 
| Religion, that is, ſome peculiar qualities in 
the very frame of n nature, which eaſilyx 
Vai R e 5 . oF 5 OR 


diſpoſe them to daſh $1 Sk as, an 1 


ſitiveneſs, or defire of knowing the cauſes of 
oined with an Ignorance of thoſe 


8 all things, 


* 


cauſes, or inability to find them out; an Anxi- 


_ ety, ot endleſs fear, about things future, ariſing 15 
from the like ignorance of nature; and there. 


fore a Suſpecting of ſome power inviſible , . 


though they know not what; and a Deſire, if 
poſſible, ro prevent future and unforeſeen ks be, 


And from hence they ſuppoſe, that cunning 
men, knowing the weakneſſes of human na- 


ture, and taking advantage of this er ig-- 


norance and fear, and pretending to thew them 


a ſhort way of ſolving all their difficulties, by 
| e recourſe to an inviſible and eternal 
cauſe unknown, which is able to do everx 
thing 5: they mig ht with eaſe cultivate theſe 


ſeeds of Religion into ſettled Principles and 


the people would readily come into this delu- 5 | 


ſion, for which they were already pr 


paredby. 
. nature: and that when A authority and "A 
had 3 it down 1 o another. b who > 


cuſtom had confirmed it, 


how: plauſible- — this: ws Gow „yet it 
greatly fails in the very firſt principle, in ſup- 


poſing a natural fear in all men, without any 


enen 3 foundation nnd. yet, at the 5 
_ fame 5 


of 
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po we: a. "Deity i is: N eee in f | 


Aa 0 nee efle 


4 time, Stet the aha the 
ground or cauſe of that feat. It ſeems allow = 
ne nawrebreaſon enter to agate 


ne is 9 — ran not to reſt 
ſatisfied. in ſuch: enquiry, tilbthey-come to a 
firſt cauſe, from whence they can go no 9 
ther: And it is granted . \theſe men, that 


al men have, and always had; a fear of ſome 


ſible Being, [Hobbes Leviatho l. l. cap. 15. 


id that they were very 1 ae 


ſhown _— — weho: oe old the 


eee with the Lt. I 


* 12. But — do 

theſe men inſiſt ſo much upon fear? and make 

that the main | 
ing to the 


men hopes 2 and why are t not 
5 theſe! t: taken men 
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— Are not thoſe 


3 n —— thoſe 
which create fear $4 It — were un. 
| "he | 


| 18 8 fr and 10 at W this 
| Haas: of fear alone being the i : 
of mens ſo eaſily entertaining the notion of a 
Deity or it may be rather, that their deſign 
is — to repreſent thoſe attributes of the 
Deity, y, which: mould make ill men as unwil- 
ling: as poſſible to believe his Being: or that a 
propenſion to Atheiſm ariſes from ſuch a 
gloomy ſpirit as is void of all hope from a 
wits and Fg Being. However, I cannot 
ve by the way, that Atheiſtical men, 
in owning this univerſal fearfulneſs- of man- 
kind, do in effect give) 
ſelves, and diſcover,” that they 4 are! We to 
entertain ſome apprehenſion of a Deity whes 
ther they will or no. And though they wilt 
not endeavour to make themſelves fit to look 
upon him as the object of adoration and 
praiſe, of love, and hope, and obedience, as 
being: the author of all good to mankind; yet 
they cannot help conſidering of him, as the 
object of feat and dread, 2 the ſoun- 
tain of all power, and it may be of juſtice 
too. For chat is what niakog chem 10 ae 
* may likewiſe be Welder i ite 
3. That as all wicked men, ee 
ous" to continue ſuch ro controul 


— * » ” J 


Ps their own u Cents Have a ftrong 
inclination to diſcard the thoughts and appre- 
. henfions of a Deity, becauſe they have made 
it their intereſt, that there ſhould be none; ſo 
no doubt men of this temper would always 
have made great oppoſition to the introducing 
of ſuch a belief among men, as would cer- 
c 'rainly give themſelves great uneaſineſs, if there 
had not been ſuch a foundation in nature for 
it, as they could not wholly deſtroy. Nor 
would wicked men fly to the practice of 
e and monſtrous Superſtitions, as a re- 
ainſt the uneaſineſs of their own minds, 
under the ſenſe of a Deity, if the impreſſions 
of it, and the evidence for it were not too 
ſtrong to be overcome. For I doubt not but 
many ſuch men really wiſh that there were 
no God, and would be glad to deliver them- 
ſelves from the thoughts of him if they could: 
But they find the ſenſe of his Exiſtence plant · 
ed ſo deep in human nature, that while they 
retain the uſe of their reaſon, they can never 
entirely root it up; which ſhews the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of ſuppoſing it to be of mere human 
plan Since, as Plato long ago obſer- 
| — = there be divers, _ gt heat. 
| "oh . —_O_ or e endeavour. to 

phe en perſuade 


l 2 Platonem dt Legg. lib. 10. pag. 888 
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very. few, could, ever Hol out ang: in this 1 . 
| ſualion.. 1 


le might allo he nd, "Ther if his prin 
| ciples of Religion had been firſt introduced 
into the world merely by State policy, the 
Politicians and Governors of the world thould 2 
be likely to have known ſomething of it, at. 
leaſt ſo much as to have been leſs ſubject to 
| thoſe anxieties of Conſcience, which the de- 
ſpiſing of ſuch principles, or living in oppo- 
ſition to them, generally creates; whereas we 
find on the contrary, that in all ages the 
greateſt of men, who have had nothing to 
fear from human power, have been as much 
afraid, by the ſecret terrors of Religion, and 
have undergone as great agonies of mind as 
the meaneſt of mortals; which ſhews their 
natural apprehenſion of a Power and Juſtice 6 


ſuperior | to them, even though. hey are un- 
willing to confeſs it. 


But to conclude, The manner in which the 
Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in the 
world, is an evident e againſt 
this ſuppoſition of Policy. For it muſt be 1 

owned, that all human power and authority 2 
were againſt, the admiſſion of it for ſome es, 
| and To it prevailed againſt all their oppoſi- 


. | | tion. 


method of propagating the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine, had deſgned for ever to ſilenc 
this agai pri 


5 


6. But this conſideration will come more pro- 
3 perly ro be ſpoken to upon auother occaſion. 
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"were e thankful, . . 


Nr. is not neceſſary; i to my * 
undertaking, that I ſhould give 
an account, either of the main 

——— deſign of the Apoſtle in this Epi- 
file, (which is Priccipally to ſne the neceſ- 
ſity, which both Jews and Geritiles were un- 
der, of embracing the. Goſpel of Chriſt, in or- 
der to their juſtification before God) or of the 
particular xelation, which the words of the 

Text bear to ſuch a general deſign; becauſc I 
- intend only to make uſe of them, as deſcrib- 
ing that knowledge of God; which the Apo- 
{tle affirms, that no reaſonable and conſide- 
rate man can caſily miſs. of; ſince from the 
beginning of the world, God has always given 
men ſufficient evidence of his own exiſtence, 

ſo as to render thoſe men inexcuſable, who 
would not glorify him as God, nor be thank- 
- ful to him as their Creator and preſerver. i, 
However, it may be obſerved, that the 
words are laid down as a reaſon for that Aſ- 
ſertion, which goes immediately before them, 
Thar, in the Goſpel, The wrath of God is re- 
_ vealed from Heaven, againſt. all un godlineſs 
and e . men, who hold the 
Truth 


2 


1 5 AA: W bad juſt _ 


before teſtified his great readineſs to preach 
the Goſpel to the Romans, as well as to all 


others; owning, that he was by no means 4 
aſhamed of ir, how much ſoever ſome cok i 


ceited men might deſpiſe the plainneſs and 
: ſimpliciry of it, as well as the outward mean- 
neſs with which it appeared in the world; be- 2 
cauſe he was fully convinced, that it was he 
power of God unto ſalvation, to every one 7 
that believed it, both Jew and Gentile. 
And that which makes this dectrine of the 
Goſpel, when ſincerely believed, and heartily | 
embraced, ſo powerful a means of Salvation, 
he declares to be this, That Fherein the rigb. 
, Feou fneſs of God ts revealed” from faith to 
faith, i. e. That method which God hath ta 
ken to juſtify penitent ſinners by Jeſus Chriſ , 
is now more clearly diſcovered, than it was AF 
formerly under the O Teſtament, one de- 
gree of faith being added to another, accord- 
ing as the revelation it ſelf, containing mo- 
tives of perſuaſion, is improved; though it 3 
was faith in God, and not the exact our. 
ward obſeryance of a written law, which _ 
could render men righteous, or acceptable 


"= 
1 . g 
* 4 4 2 


in the ſight of God, even under that former 
more obſcure 8 aj his will: for 1 


\ 
#\ 
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H works can no fleſb be juſtified, in that 
all have ſinned. But the juſt ſhall live by 
Faith. But then farther, . 2g which both 


ſhewys the neceſſity of ſuch a juſtification by 


Chriſt, and proves the doctrine of the Goſpel, 


to be. ſo powerful a means of bringing men to 
_ * repentance, and thereby to ſalvation, is that 
clear Revelation, which is therein made from 
| heaven, of the wrath of God fully declared 


againſt all ungodlineſs, and unrighteouſneſs 


F men, whether Jews or Gentiles, who hold 
the Truth in unrighteouſneſs. And that ſuch 


a declaration of God's diſpleaſure, againſt all 
impenitent fingers, is juſt and reaſonable, ap- 
pears from hence; that God hath always com- 
municated ſo much natural knowledge of his 


own Being to mankind, as to render them 
inexcuſable for not glorifying him as God, 


their maker and benefaQtor, in the ſeveral du- 


ties or offices of natural Religion and Morali- 


ty, in which they had been ſo grievouſſy de- 
ficient. Even the Gentiles. had light enough 


offered them, if they would have attended to 


it, to condemn. their abominable practice, 


thoughthey choſe darkneſs rather than light, 


becauſe their works were. evil. Becauſe that 
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2 which may 't be known of God is manifeſt a. 
mong them, for God hath ſhewed it unto 
them Fh. the inviſible things of him from 
the creation of the world are Seb ſeen, be- 
ing underſtood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal Power and Godhead, ſo that 
they are withont"txcuſe : Becauſe that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not at 
God, neither were thankful. 

In theſe words there are two things endet 
ly aſſerted by the Apoſtle, both of them di- 
rely contrary to thoſe pretences, with which 
Atheiſtical men endeavour to skreen the- 
felves from all che tertors of Religion. 58 


One is, That God 11 from the bebt 
of the world, given ſufficient manifeſtations 
of his own eternal Power and Godhead to 
mankind by his works, or by what he ar 
_ plainly done, and daily does in the world. 
The other is, That men having ſuch 1 
dent means of knowing God, if they either 
difown or take no notice of his Being; if 
they neither glorify him as God, nor ſhew a- 
ny gratitude towards him, they become utter- 
ly inexcuſable ; and will thereby certainly fall 
under his juft indignation, for their Euer of 


him, : „ ab 
| M + Eo The 


- 
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\ 
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| thod, proceed; 
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The firſt of cheſs Aſertions is ates 1 ſhall 
at ar preſent take notice of. For having alrea- 


dy, in my former eee, endeayoured to 
ſhew; 1 


12 I, That according 1 to the general ſentiments 


of mankind, there cannot be any perfect mo- 
rality expected, where there is no e of 
the firſt principles of Religion: And, 

II. That therefore all ſocieties #4 men, 
which have ever ſubſiſted in any order in the 
world, have always profeſſed the belief of 
God's exiſtence, and at leaft of fome kind of 
providence, and ſome aer of divine 
rewards and puniſhments: And, 3 

III. That this belief, or W e 
did dot ariſe from any art, or contrivance, or 
compact of men, in order to keep one another 
in awe; but was really antecedent to any fuch 


ſuppoſed contrivance, and builr 1 a more 
univerſal Principle : Ws 


I ſhall now, according t to my intended me- 


"ld * 


W. To EE upon what . this 
general — or * of which I have 


hitherto 
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bitherto ſpoken, is built, or from what Ori- | 


ginal it proceeds. Which I ſhall take 5 | 


to do from theſe worts of 1 Paul. * | 


Why 


The zumo 5e now beſbre⸗ us is, What ſuffi- 


cient cauſe there can be aſſigned for ſo uni- 


verfal an effect? And the Apoſtle ſays, 
that what is or may be known of God, is na- 
vifeſt among men, becauſe God hath ſhewed 
it unto them; intimating thereby, That the 
univerſal notice which mankind hath of a Dei- 
ty, is made unto them by God himſelf; and 
the way by which he conveys to them this 
notice, of his own Being and Power, and o- 
ther knowable Attributes, is by his Works. 
For the inviſible things of him, even his eter- 
nal Power and Godhead, from the creation 
f the world, are clearly diſtovered, being 

under ſtood by the things that are made. It is 
not very material to determine, whether the 
words, from the creation of the world, be 
here to be underſtood for the work of crea- 

tion, from whence they might collect the 


power of God the Creator; or to ſignify the 


time of the creation, when man was firſt made; 
the power of God being to be known by all 
men, from that time, by his works, or by the 
that are made aud preſerved 83 him. 

i N 3 | Fas: 
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For; take the words in cither of theſe . 
the aſſertion contained under them will come 
to much the ſame, and ſigniſies, that God, 
by his works of creation and providence, both 
ordinary and extraordinay, hath afforded unto 
all men, ever ſince the world began, ſufficient 
means of being convinced of his eternal Power 
and Godhead: In the judgment therefore of 
the Apoſtle, that univerſal perſuaſion of man- 
kind, concerning God's exiſtence, is from 
God himleli, and therefore proves his Being. 
But the name of an Apoſtle, is of no autho- 
rity, to perſuade thoſe men who ditown all 
revealed Religion; and therefore we, muſt 
view this argument in another light, and con- 
ſider the Truth contained in it, only in the 
way of natural reaſon and diſcourſe. And in 
order to this, let us examine the ſeveral ways 
by which ſo general a perſuaſion can reaſona- 
bly be ſuppoſed to have prevailed in all ages, 
2és this concerning the Being of God is known 
= to have done; and we ſhall find, that they 
all conſpire manifeſtly to prove the truth and 
certainty of the thing ſo generally believed. 
= For that all forts of men, ſo diſtant from each 
5 other, both in time and place, ſo different 
iin manners and cuſtoms, ſo diſagteeing in their 
ſentiments and opinions about all other mar- 
* ters, 
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rets; and ſo oppoſite in their intereſts, ſhould 
thus conſtantly concur in one fundamental 
nion; upon which, notwithſtanding they have 
raiſed ſuch contradictory ſuperſtructures, muſt 
neceſſarily prove, that they all have it from 
ſome common original, antecedent in nature 
to all * notions or OOTY in WIRED =_y 
2 as Groaned ways, by which this uni- 
verſality of belief can be ſufficiently account- 
ed for, may be ane to theſe Nene . 
follow. 
I. This IE concurrence in the Pn | 
- ledgment of a Deity, may proceed from ſome 
common Inſtruction, conveyed down from one 
to another, from the very beginning of man- 
kind; and by that means derived into the ſe- 
yeral ages and nations of men. Or, 
2. It may, in ſome meaſure, ariſe from the 
Rr Frame or make of every man's mind; 


diſpoſing him clearly to apprehend the truth _ 5 


and er of i it, upon the firſt propoſing, | 
3. It may be diſcovered as a «plains and ne- 6 
collaty: Concluſion, deducible , by common 
principles of reaſon, from what is obvious to 
the ſenſe, and experience of every conſide- 
rate n, who will but attend to thoſe effects 
= M + af” 


1 < 

= * 

4 \ | 

£ | * 


of power, cis ak _—_ which daily 


1 
re 


preſent themſelves to * n fen 
It is not neceſſary to affign any one of hike 


| three grounds of perſuaſion, ' excluſively of the 


_ reſt, for this univerſal conſent of mankind,” in 
the matter of which we are now 


ſpeaking; 
becauſe we may be fully farisfied;' that each 


of them have their ſhare, either in producing, 


or continuing, or confirming, this general be- 
lief among men; and each of them duly, con- 
ſidered, is a ſtrong evidence for the truth of 

- What is intended to be proved by them. Nei- 


ther do they at all interfere with one another; 


for though, according to men's different ways © 


of reaſoning, one of them may appear more 


- convincing to one man, and another to ano- 


ther, according as different men turn their at- 
tention more to one than to another; yet the 


| _ aſſerting of one, does not in the . weaken 


rhe force of the other. ' 
The Apoſtle here in the Text ban ptin- 
; to inſiſt upon the laſt ground of belief, 


vis. That of natural reaſoning from the ma- 


nifeſt works of God; becauſe he is ſpeaking 
of thoſe, who profeſſing themſelves wiſe, or 


fo aſſuming the name of philoſophers, yet be- 


came fools, - in this practice of abominable I- 


45 1 as well as the more en gy 


they 


E 


5 ax ty gs," — they: wirldipy'd the- creatute; 


3 if they had reaſoned juſtly aud care- 
fully, would rather have led them to the ac- 
and adoration of the Creator; 


knowledgment 
or would have kept up that original notion of 


ing from the works of God, he does by no 


means intend to ſet aſide, but rather confirms. 


all the other ways, whereby the knowledge 


of God is conveyed to mankind. . And there 


fore we an er of anne, 
lyz And, 
1 If we ſuppoſe this nl oncur rence, 
in the acknowledgment of a Deity, to have 
proceeded from fake: common Inſtruction or 


| inſtirurion-/ar firſt, and fo to have been con- 


veyed down, froin one age to another, by 


tradition: This will neceſſarily lead us to the 


firſt original of mankind ; and ſo make it high- 


ly credible, that they all, at firſt, ſprung from 


one common-ſtock. For, as* I have former- 
ly obſerved, no 
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which the leſs inquiſitive part of man- 
kind had, for a long time, delivered: down 
from one to another. But yet, by this reaſon- 


particular age or nation can 
be ere der ene wasdhr e over 


bin earth, for the ei of IQ a 8 

on, which bas been ſhewn to be much older 
than all the particular pretenders to it: and 
therefore, the very firſt men, muſt have been 
ſome way or other inſtructed in it. And who 
can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be their maſter 
or inſtructer, but God bimſelf; who firſt gaye 
them their being, and who might, by ſome 
diſcovery of himſelf to them, — them, that 
to him they ow'd their being? It is not un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God might make 
a very plain and particular revelation of him- 
ſelf at firſt, which, while men attended to, 
they could not eaſily miſtake ; or even ſup- 
poſing them to have "had, but the ſame degree 
of reaſon and underſtanding, that men, who 
are come to years of diſcretion, now have, 
they could not eaſily be either ignorant of, or 
unconcerned about, their own original; it be- 
| ing the moſt natural enquiry, that men new- 
ly come into being can be ſuppoſed to make. 
Nor is it likely, that they ſhould impute 
their being to a falſe cauſe, when the true 
one was ſo very near them; they being but 
the very firſt remove from it: and when they 
aw their own offspring, they would, no 
doubt, be careful to tell them the ſame truth: 
bor it cannot * be conceived, cba the firſt 
* ; 


. — 
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arents of mankind, when they. were ſo late» 
| A brought into being, ſhould deſignedly go 
— to put a cheat upon all chair e „ 
concerning their own original. '. - 
And this giyes a reaſonable account, how = 
- this general perſuaſion of the Being of God, 
the maker of all things, might be propagated | 
through all generations and countries. And 
that it really was ſo, there are divers v 3 
conſiderable arguments to perſuade us; which, — 
though they be not each of them, when taken I 
ſeparately, ſufficient to ſilence all the ;obje- _ 
ions of ſuch men as are diſpoſed to cavilz 
yet; when they are impartially compared to- 
gether, they will abundantly ſatisfy any W 
ſonable and unprejudiced man. And, | 
I. It is obſervable, that before the ariſing of 
che ſeveral Sects of contending Philoſophers, 
it was a general tradition, that the world it 
ſelf was made by God. This is evident from 
all the ancient Poets, who have ſaid any thing 
about the original of things, either defignedly 
at large, or only by way of Epiſode ; as is 
well known to all that read their writings, 
And by the manner in which the Poett that 
are now extant, introduce their Theology, 
we may ſee, that it was the traditional do- 


„ 
. 


9 of Poets yet more ancient. And there 1 1 
: is = 


1 no doubt ory that the - Poets and Philo- 
ſophers too, ſet up upon the ſtock of Tradi- 
tion, though, as the world grew older, they 
found out different ways of embelliſning, and 

by that means of gradually corrupting the an- 

cient doctrine. And as the practice of the 
world grew on by degrees to more kinds of 
. Idolatry, fo the original tradition grew daily 
more and more debaſed: but yet ſo that ſome 
lines of primitive truth were preſerved under 


all theſe diſguiſes. © Axiſtotle owns, that al 
the ancients believed the world was 


though they differed much about the manner 
of its production. And indeed, when they 
begun to philoſophize about it, and to deſert 
the ancient tradition, they were greatly divi- 
ded in their opinions. And the love of diſ⸗- 
puration and the defire of ſaying ſomething : 
new, and different from others, led them ſtill 
into greater diverſity of opinion: But ſtill 
the moſt conſiderate of them faw a neceſſity. 
of admitting an infinite Mind for the firſt 
Active cauſe of all things: And 4 Ariſtotle 
þ 2 Ai erts, har” . Who ' effirmed. in former 


. | cauſe 
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con ſe of the world and of all order, ſpoke 
like men awake and in their ſenſes, among 
ſuch as tal d at random. For that all things 


came together by Chance, or that the preſent 
Frame of the world hath been from eternity, 


or without cauſe, were, in compariſon, very 


novel as well as unreaſonable Doctrines, and 
the maintainers of each could eaſily ſee che 


abſurdity of the other. 


2. As to the manner in which the world 
was produced, there are ſome reliques of old 


tradition ſcattered up and down anciently in 


moſt countries, though dreſs d up in the guiſe 
of Fable and Allegory, ſuitable to the genius 
of particular times or nations. Hence the 


ſtories of the ancient Chaos, of Nigbt being 
the mother of Day, or darkneſs preceding 
light: of Water being the firſt material 
principle out of which God made all things, 


which was the doctrine of Thales, but not his 
own invention : For though Ariſtotle endea- 


yours to make him the firſt broacher of this 


opinion, and to ſhew from what confidera- 


tions = s might be ledi into it, yet he 2 


« 
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e Aquam dixit (Thales) eſſe initium rerum: Deum autem 
eam Mentem quæ ex aqui . Ae eis de Nat, 
Decor. |, t. cap. 10. | 
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that « ſthere were ſome who Kaka, chat the 
& moſt ancient men, long before that genera- 


tion, and even the very firſt Theologers had = 


the ſame notion about the original of Nature, 
« making Oceanus and Tethys the fathers of 
« Generation. And Water, that is, Styx in 
« the Poets language, the Oath of the Gods, 
"Ed being the moſt honourable, becauſe moſt 
« ancient.” So that after all he is forced to 
_ own, thar he cannot be certain, but that this 
opinion might be much older than Thales. 

3. That mankind ſprung all originally from 
one common ſtock, was an opinion generally 
received : and that the firſt of mankind re- 
ceived life, and foul, and underſtanding im- 
mediately from God, and was made in the 


image of God, and the like, are notions which 


occur very frequently as a common doctrine 
among ancient authors. And upon this foun- 
dation St. Pau! does not ſcruple to argue even 
with the Athenian Philoſophers, and to con- 
demnu the common practice of Idolatry by it. 
God that made the world and all things 


rn. — and hath made * one blood all 
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nations of men, for to dwell on FA the face 
of thi earth, and hath determined the times 


before appointed, and the bounds of their 
| habitation, that they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if 
baply they might-feel after him and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of ur. 
for in him we live, and move, and have our 
being, as certain alſo of your own Poets have 
ſaid, For we are his offSpring; for which 
reaſon, we ought not to think, that the Deity 
#s bike gold, or ſilver, or flone graven by 
human-art. All theſe are much beo the 
nature of Man, and much more below the 
nature of him who is the original of all things, 
and of whom Man is but the image and offs 
ſpring. This was a doctrine of which they 
could not but have fome knowledge before, | 
though Zeſus and the Refurrettion | were | 
things new and ſtrange to them. 
4. This is farther confirmed by the gene- i 
ral practice of almoſt all nations, of deducing 
their firſt original from ſome God, to whom 
they gave ſpecial honour. For ĩt being a cur- 
rent tradition among them all, that mankind 
was from God; and they themſelves being b 
length of time and want of Letters, become 
ignorant of the manner and circumſtances of 
a own. 2 in ſuch a particular 
gs a 
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country, were apt to fancy ſomething like the | 
original of mankind to belong particularly to 
themſelves, and to aſcribe it to ſome particu- 
lar God, after that kind of Idolatry had taken 
place in the world: juſt as later nations have 


taken a fancy to derive their original from 
Troj ans, or ſome other people, which they 
think very ancient in Hiſtory; after they have 
loſt che true account of their own. real, an- 
ceſtors. Again, * 

. It is evident, that, as all men . 
believed one Supreme God, the firſt Maker 
and Father of all things, whom the Poets call 
bk The Father of Gods and Men; ſo they were 
univerſally perſuaded, thar under bim;-and a- 
bove mankind, were divers other degrees. of 
intermediate Beings, to which they gave the 
name of Gods, who were under the govern · 
ment of the Supreme King of the univerſe. 
As Ariſtotle ſays, | All men are perſuaded, 
| that theſe. Code are under Kingly Govern- 
ment, becauſe many of themſelues now, and 
others anciently were ſo governed. And as 
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men are wout 70 4% 867 to e 0H 4 Lite. 
neſs to the Gods, "as "in 'rheir images 2 4¹¹⁰ 
in them manner of living.” And that thels 
inferior Gods derived their being and all zlreir 
power from the Supreme God, and that they 
were his Meſſengers (or Angelc) andi that 
ſome of them did frequently appear to and 
converſe: with men upon ſpecial» occaſions, 
that God had divers ways of communi: 
cating: his Will by them, and that they did | 
from him frequently communicate the-know- 
ledge of future Events to mea are g general 
pinions, ſo obvious to any or 
ancient heathen writers, dee eee 
be inſiſted on. Aud yet it is hardly:conceivs 
able how ſuch opinions ſhould ſo univ erſally 
poſſeſs mankind” if the gre und of them had 2 
not been evidently ſhewn to the firſt men and 
fo: from them derived down by tradition; for 
it is certain that they were generally believed, 
even when there were hardly any real oa 
to ſupport the credit of them 
6. | That aankind was originally i 3 | 
more „ 
that the Souls of men ſniall live in à Fu- 
ne State 1 Tbat good men ſhall be happy 
and wicked men miſerable- T At mankind 
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a deluge of water, for their han . 
And that the earth ſhall at laſt. be ee 
bx a couflagration: With divers other opi- 
nions of like nature, not cafily drawn from 
any obſervation obvious to ſenſe, Which are 
frequently to be met withal as vulgar opinions 
in tbe writings of the Ancients, may well be 
aſeribed to the ſame cauſe, rather than to any 
reaſonings of men; becauſe it is plain, that 
when length of time, and the mixture of 

idle Superſtition, had ſo defaced the 
ſimplicity of the primitive tradition about di- 
vers of them, that the belief of them begun 
8 . worn out, the Philoſophers, who pre- 
tended to aſſert them upon grounds of reaſon, 
were le to make but few converts. For 
though the grounds ther went upon were 
good in themſelves, yet, being above vulgar 
——— they had bur little been 


 rutions — ai eee W and * 


ſigned to keep up the ſenſe of God and his 
Providence, both general and particular, in the 
ninds: of men, which have e prevail- 


of firſt fruits and tyrhosf the ferring 
pertaining p intidg or Felt 

vals, making of vows,” inyocatingthe Deity 
1 | appeals or oaths; and confulting | 
cles, in caſes of doubt and diffi- 
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Fheſe and divers other general uſt 
oF which cannot be accounted for 
light, prevailing as much as if they had ber 
_ of Nature and Reaſon (arid ſome 
perhaps much more than if they had been on- 
ly ſuch) do plainly imply, that there was at 
| otiginal from 'whence 


they were dived, And though long tract of 
time, e divers countries, 


wor different fa 


meg barry Ahn, other reaſons muſt needs ha 0 
greatly 8 and « co 

tion, or mot 

and the worlhip 940 W 
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all at firſt ſprung! from one com- 
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firmed | by: divers. uſages, cuſtoms and opinjons 


tute, which, have generally 30 
nations of the world, and yet have either but 
very little or no foundation in nature, beſides 
ancient. and univerſal practice, or tacit agree 
ment to follow what was once begun. Of 
this kind, ſome have taken notice of the man- 
ner of counting by decades; which though it 
have a manifeſt convenience, making it fit to 
be continued and farther improved, yet it 
may:bedoubred, whether there: be any 5 
ature leading directly to it, ſince other 
ways. haye alſo been traditionally followed, 
though. not ſo univerſally: The general agree- 
ment in the ancient number and order, and, 
near upon, in the ſame names of Letters: The 
compoſition; of Days into Weeks or Hebdo- 
mads, of which the, reaſon, rein from the 


13 2 och after the thing ir ſelf was ſertled 
in practice, but the true reaſon of it loſt: 
Some circumſtances, relating to Marriage and 
4 — and to — —— and . in- 


SS. 77 
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ſiſt upon 's Iban 1 ie juſt i mention obe tide. | 

more of this kind, of which I chink neither 
at can be given from the nature of 
the ching, nor any inſtance to contradict the | 
univerſality of its prevailing, and that is, The | 
reſpect or preference given to the Right hand 
above the Left, which as there can be no ſa- 
tisfactory reaſon given fot it, beſides the uſage 
of the firſt men, ſo there being neither inte- 
reſt nor convenience to induce men to change 
it, 1 make no queſtion. but it * c 2 boner: 
tinue. 

Now the reſult of all that 1 bare „ Un- 
der this head, of one original Inſtruction, de- 925 
rived: into the ſeveral ages and nations of men 
by tradition, is this, That though all tradi- 
tion, by length of time and depravation of 
manners, be liable to great variation and cor 
ruption, yet where there appears ſomething in 
it that has always continued in ſubſtance the 
ſame, notwithſtanding all the mixtures and 
additions Which time and the corrupt man- 
ners of men have made to it, there we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe, that the firſt foundation of op | 
_ which has fo continued, was laid in truth :* 
and applying this ro the fundamental fem. 
ciples of Religion, we may well conclude 
| rein ©s be true. And this ground both Pla 
"70. 3 and 
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* Tully a 105 other kminebt . Au- 
thors frequently inſiſt upon. But then if ow | 
of the things above · mentioned be compared 

with the ſirſt records of our Religion, "which 
juſtly. pretend tobe the moſt ancient wri · 
tings in the world, the argument will re- 
ceive much greater ſtrength. And it has ac- 
cordingly been largely treated of to very good 
purpoſe by divers excellent Authors, and par- 
ticularly wy Biſhop Stillng fleet in his e 

* e to mention. 


II. The ſecond way by which: chis univer- 
al belief of the fuſt principles of Religion; 
and more eſpecially of the Being of God, may 
in ſome meaſure ariſe, and that is from the 

natural Frame and make of man's Mind, diſ- 
poſing him clearly to apprehend the truth and 
certainty. of it upon the firſt propoſing. Ido 
not here intend to enter into the controverſy 
ahbqut innate Idea's, or whether our Idea of 
God be innate. Only I muſt obſerye, that 
there are ſome truths ſo very obvious to the 
Mindof man, upon his firſt turning his thoughts ö 
towards them, that he cannot, without vio- 
lence to his own mind, refuſe his aſſent to 
them. And theſe coming ſo readily to be 
| embraced by all men, Wav: 085. previews 


reaſon . 


8E RM 183 
or any obleryable Gender of 
one.conchiſion from another, in the way of 1 
argument, have made ſome men believe tem 
innate. Ke that the notion of God is of te 
ſame kind with thoſe other truths, which are 
thus fancied by ſome to be originally in the | 
mind, we have the plain confeſſion: of that YJ 
Sect of Philoſophers; who: would very wil. 
lingly have argued againſt any Being of Gd Þ 
at all, if they could, I mean the diſciples aß 
Epicurus; whoſe argument is thus repreſen- 
ted by Tully, in the perſon of Velleius, (as 1 
formerly obſerved Sermon the IV.) That ſence 7 
this opinion is founded not upon any inſtitu. -» 
tion, or cuſtom, or law, and yet all to a man — 
agres in it: Mie muſt of neceſſity belicue tba. 
there are Godu, becauſe'we' have implanted, © 
or rather innate notions of them. And what. - 
the nature of all men agrees in muſt neceſſa- 4 
rily. be true: The 3 5 food. hy _ 
Meng be athnowledged. -: 195 — 

I will not undertake e to 3 5 =_ 
this argument; in the manner elpecially asthe 
' Epicureans made uſe of it. All that i would  _ 3% 


1 
* 


_ infer from it, is this, * 1 hat the thing was ſo . a 3 
obvious to their minds, that they could not 
well eithet avoid or deny it; and they kneñ, | 
not well how to account for * otheruiſe „ 


chan "of ſippologiit it ingate. 2 now, 3 L 
we do not ſuppoſe the notion of God to be 
innate, in this ſtrict ſenſe, yet if every man 
be naturally diſpoſed to receive it, as ſoon as 
it is propoſed to his underſtanding, if it break 
in upon his mind as ſoon as he comes to the 
exerciſe of his Reaſon, like light to the eyes 
as ſoon as they are open and capable of ad- 
mirting it, as ſome ancient Authors have ex- 
preſs d the nature of it, then it may juſtly. be 
called Natural to the mind of man. And that 
it really is ſo, we have this plain evidence, 
that it is, in fact, more difficult for a man to 
diveſt himſelf wholly of this belief, and 74 
ſubdue all the apprehenſions of it, than it is 
to conquer any other of thoſe common E 
clinations or - which 10 man ane 
to call natural. In „ & 858 
There are two clans 1 n which are 
by ſome thought to be conſiderable objections 
againſt this notion of God's Exiſtence: being ſa | 
natural or evident to the mind of man as is 
; pretended... One is, That there are in the 
world ſome nations of men, which have no 
notion af God or 1 at all. And the 
VGA of „„ en LY e 
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God, that they cannot be conceived to have 
any natural 3 of his Being : But naw 
1 think neither of theſe objections, if fairly 
onblered, are of any great moment. For, 

1. If we ſhould grant that there are ſome 
dan of men, as the Hottentotr for inſtance, 
or ſome ſuch lik e people, who are ſo far ſunk! 
into brutality, that there appears little or no 
ſign, of any notion of a God or Religion a+: 
mong them, how will this prove, that: the no- 
tion of God is not natural to a reaſonable 
mind? ſince it is evident, that they ate as 
void of all other reaſonable notions, which 
wen ſeldom ſcruple to call natural in this 

ſenſe; and it would be hard to make ſuch 
creatures the ſtandard of human nature, who 
have ſo very little of it, beſides ſomething of 


the outward form. But as little ſervice as the 


granting or ſuppoſing this want of all ſigns of 
Religion, in ſome people, will do, towards 

proving the notion of a God not to be natu- 
ral to mankind; yet there is no occaſion to 
grant even this; becauſe, by the moſt exact 
accounts taken from thoſe who lived upon the 
— dann theſe, Hottentots,. and had beſt op- 
8 Kno ing Ir CULLOMS they do 


ſome· 


| oi is, hon ind * * men, 


Who live ſo directiy contrary to all ſenſe of 


| Dinan ws to a ae cha ee above, 
and offer ſacrifice of milk, and che beſt things 
they have, with- eyes lifted up to heaven. 
And even thoſe Travellers, who had not ſo 
eee of obſerving thus much a- 
moeng them, yet allow, that they have ſome 
N — of ee rejoycing at che New and 
Full Moon. Now theſe people are by all al- 
lowed to be the moſt degenerate of the hu · 
man ſpecies, and to have ſurvived the com- 
mon inſtincte of Humanity {See Ovingron's 
 Yogage to Surat, p. 498.] And therefore, as 
to chat ſome have affirmed of ſeveral other 
pesople in different corners of America, thar 
have been without any notion or belief of a 
God, we have ſtill leſs reaſon to give any 
credit to-it; Thoſe who make ſuch relations 
concerning them, having either been their 
| mortal enemies, who have: Ae ps" ww 


very — into . bst 
Gola, or other treaſure, but what wee | 
firſt: and ſuch perſons not finding any ſigns 
of ſuch Religion or-Superſtition, as themſelves 
2 „ to, 3 udec wt 
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0 have been converane 
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Irhink it may bo truly repay At enen 
An „that ſome notion of that Tru 
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holdin gens 4% nne 


buſt 1s, is rather % 


n a aof UR whoſe practice makes 
it cheir intereſt, that there ſhould be no God; 
and Who are forced to labour hard; to ſhut 
their eyes againſt all the conſequences of be-. 
lieving can yet ſeldom be able co bring chem- 


| ſelves ro hold out in denying him; is 4 fign 
ehe light ſtrikes . 


ong g upon them, even while 
they ſeek to ſhut it out: The notion is ſo 


naturalithar they cannot g et rid of it, but that 
ix will be re 


rurning g upon them, let them do 
what they can to prevent it; in ſo much, that 
they find out the moſt abſurd ways of corrupt< 
ing the natural notion of God by ſuperſtiti- Y 
en, becauſe they cannot quite diſcard it; and: 


yet are utiwilling to part: with the pleaſures 


of ſin, as they ought, if they wade purſue 
the juſt conſequences of it. I cannot, indeed, 
eall theſe men properly Believers in a religi- 

ous ſenſe, but they are certainly in the num. 


ber: of thoſe, who profeſs co know.] God; 
though in works they deny h 
| thew' how difficult it is to oppoſe, and how 


im: And they 


extravagant and unreaſonable to deny, a truth, 
which our own nature will every day remind 
us of. It is 5 like © going ag int a natural inſtinct, 
Pic 


18 98 
1 to all whe: creatures: is n a cer- 

_ _ tain guide. And if we would be led by this 
Judgment of nature, which the conſent of all 

ages has, in effect, vouched to be ſuch, we 

need not fear miſtaking, if we determine man 


naturally a Religious, as well as Neaſo- 
nable Creature. 
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i ler fire him not 4 C, nerth 
, wer 3 thankful, Kc. 8 8 <1 
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my SS Diſcourſe, Two things ee 
I aſſcrtcd by the Apoſtle, in theſe 
words, which are both of them 
direckly contrary to thoſe pretences, with 
Which Atheiſtical men endeavour to skreen 

themſelves from the terrors of Religion: 
One is, That God has, from the beginning 
e the world, given ſufficient manifeſtations 
e hit ohn eternal Power and Godbead ko 
' mankind, by his works, or by what he has 
Plain done, and * nen, zo do, in the 

| mr Id : 1 

The other is, That men SS far 2 255 
means of knodving God, if they either diſown, 
or take no notice of bis Being; if they nei- 
16er glorify him as God, nur ſhew any grath- 


8B tude towards him, they become thereby utter- 
8 mexcuſable „ and will therefore certainly 
Flur by Yaſt anno, 1 25 rheiy neg: 6 
43 He tee: of. him. N 1 1.55% 
an of theſe Ac z hat: 5 am 
Mm now upon; and have, in ſome part, before 


Ws ſpoken, to; in ſhewing, upon what founda- 
805 ns: __ TW or * of the Be- 
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aid of God * bulk, 0 or r from whats n i 


3 hgh tf 
8 Tao een of this I have already e con- 


* 
5 1 3 
* ; . 
; 4 * 


1. 3 e toliradtion. at- 9 U ft. 


| ot down from one to another; from 


the very beginning of mankind, and by that 


means derived into the ſeveral ages' * nati- 


ons ahmen: : And, 


5 18 


1 


b og; The kad e ot make 40 every 


man, $ mind; diſpoſing him clearly to appre- 

hend the truth and certainty of it, upon the 
furt propoſing. And from theſe two; impar- 

tially conſidered, I hope it will appear, that 

ſo univerſal a conſent of mankind, ought not 


: to be deſpiſed, as a thing ill grounded; but 
that we may juſtly reckon. it, Cas Tully calls 
It, ) * 4 Law of nature: Not an uncertain 


opinion founded upon fiction, but one of thoſe 
judgments or determinations of natureb which 


cannot be deſtroyed, but confirmed, by length 


of time and obſervation of the nature of things. 
'S proving therefore ro the 


) + 
1 _ —_— — pre "Is - 2 4 
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"4 Sho: Tuſe 0 cap. "I 


v Opinionum commenta delet dies, naturæ judicio confir- 
mat. Bab. * Gig de N. D. l. 2. cap. 2. 


O n. Third 


E 192 SE R MO N. | 1. 
III. Third ground of this univerſal perſua- 
1 ſion of the Being of God, viz. The common 
principle of Reaſon deducing this, as a plain 
and neceſſary conſequence or concluſion, from 
the obſervation of thoſe viſible Effects of pow- 
er, wiſdom and goodneſs, which are obvious 
to every conſiderate man, who will but attend 
to them. I. do not ſuppoſe, that this is the 
way by which the generality of men firſt come 
to their notion of a Deity, for that is certain- 
ly to be attributed rather to the two forego- 
ing grounds. But that which confirms and 
improves this notion, in thoſe that are alrea- 
: dy prepoſſeſſed with it by tradition, or the 
natural working of their own mind, that which 
which gives them entire ſatisfaction about the 
truth and certainty of it, when any doubts a! 
riſe about thoſe former impreſſions, is the ſe- 
3 rious conſideration of the mighty works of 
pirovidence, which they cannot help obſerving 
when they turn their eyes towards the viſible 
world. To this purpoſe, Tully, in the per- 
fon of Balbur, commends an obſervation of 
Ariſtotle's e, which is to this effect: Suppoſe, 
wig 5 there were ſome men who had al. 
. Aus: - pot Oe 


x x 
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„ n ergo e ſi eſſent, inquit qui ſub terra X | 
ſemper habitaviſſent, G. Vide Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 2, 
cap. 37. 8 1 


— 


— 


eye 7 en . though.i in conueni- 4h 
ent and noble apartments," finely adorned, 
2 furniſhed with all ſuch accommodations, 
ac tend to make the life of man eaſy in ſuch 
a condition; but yet had never at any time 
come from under the earth, but had only. | 
heard of a Deity, or Divine Power, by re» 
port. Now ſuppoſe; that. theſe Same ſubters+. 
ſhould ſome time after, by the 
opening of the earth, come aus of their hide © 
den regions, into this habitable world, a 
be ſurprixed with a clear view of the earth, 
and the ſea, and the heavens, and ſhould ob. 


YAaneus men 


Verve the vaſineſs of the clouds, and the forte 
F Winds an feing the ſun, ſhould conſe: 


der its magnitude, ſplendour, and pr odigious 
influence; how it makes day, by diffuſing ier 
light e the whole heaven: And when — 
the earth, imagine them to 
behold, the whole heaven adorned with ſtars 


of different magnitude, and the various phas 
ſes of the moon, and to obſerve, the conſtant, 


regular, and perpetual motion, of all the 
heavenly bodies : when they have ſeen and 


conſidered all theſe 7 things, Ws they would uns 


doubtedly conclude, that there is a Deity, and_ 
that all theſe great and ſiupendous things ; 
are bie 8 on in the be” 
SO 9's 5h 24t0 rotor TR 
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of SOR this would * a very Caraal way 5 
of arguing. And he is by no means ſingular in 
his judgment of the matter; fince all other; 
even heathen, writers, both before and after 
him, who have in carneſt Endeavoured to per- 
ſuade mien of the being of a God and a Provi- 
deuce, have ever look d upon this as a very 


| ben argument: And Tully particular- 


„from whom we have the forementioned 
i age of Ariſtotle, is very copious upon this 
68755 where he deſignedly treats of it, in 
the perſon of a Stoic, and thinks that © PHi- 
 lofophers, what" rude apprehenſions ze ver 
They might have pon the the fir ſt amperfett 
view of the world,” yet ben they come to 
| obſerve the determinate and uniform moti- 
ons of it, and how'all are governed by ſtated 
lau, in unc hangeable order, and conſtant 
I regitarity, , ought to underſtand,” that there 
i not only ſome underſtanding inhabitant in 
| FR n * ae ak but alſo a 


he jþ 95/10 


: 4 Sie pbilofophi 8 fl Korte eos . W | 
mundi conturbaverat, poſtea (chm vidiſſent motus ejus fini- 
tos & '&quabiles, omniaque ratis ordinibus moderata, . im- 
mutabilique conſtantia, intelligere ineſſe aliguem non ſolum 
habitatorem in hac cœleſti ac divinà Domo, ſed etiam recto- 
rem moderatorem & tanquam architectum fanti operis, tan- 
tique muneris. Cic. de Nat. D. l. 2. cap. 35. 
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Ruler, Governour,' and adi, of ſo gr 


and admirable a work., And he —— 2 5 


they are ſo far from being worthy of the cha- 
rater of philoſophers, that they do ut de- 


ſerve the name of men, (or rational creatures) 


ho, ' when they ſee the conſtant motion of 
the heavens, and the eſtabliſhed order of the 


ars, and all things ſd correſponding with, 


and depending upon, each other, in ſuch an 


admirable harmony, ſhould: yet deny that 
there is reaſon and wiſe deſign in them: or 


ſhould imagine that ſuch great things were. | 


made by chance, which ſhew a wiſdom. jo 


vaſtly ſuperior to all that we can exert, in 
the diſcovery of them. And in divers other 
places ofthis writings, where he mentions this 


_ occaſionally, as his own argument, he inſiſts 
upon it, as what no man of common ſenſe can 


Ae ee And e when the 
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et. Qui enim n hune hominem atbferie: qui, chm tam cert 
eceli motus, tam ratos aſtrorum ordines, tamque omnia inter 


ſe connexa & apta viderit, neget in his ullam eſſe rationem; 


eaque caſu fieri dicat, quæ quanto confilio gerantur, aullo 
Senſis aſſequi poſſumus, ib. cap. 38. FE Th 


Quid eſt enim verius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam 
Ntultd arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, 
in ccœlo mundoque non putet? aut ea, que vix ſumma in- 


genii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri pmet 7 7 
. 'de — ; 
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queſtion is, whether all things exiſt, in uch 


a manner as they do, by mere chance, or by 
virtue of a ler Mind, infinitely 
wiſe, and good, and powerful, the proper 
way of determining it, is to appeal to the 
things n. and to ſee what characters 
of wiſdom, g goodneſs and power, they evi- 
dently bear; "and if the more-curiouſly we 
ſearch into them, and the more attentively 
we obſerve them, we find theſe marks and ſig- : 
natures ſtill more and clearer. in every one of 
them, ir muſt needs fo muchthe more weaken 
all our ſuſpicions of chance having any hand 
in them, and ſo much more confirm our be- 
lief or opinion of a wiſe, and good, and pow- 
erful Being, preſiding over them, and direct- 
ing all their motions, s When we ſee any fine 
piece of movement, as a ſphere or a clock, 
or any other curious machine, we make no 
ſeruple to ſay, that it is the work of Reaſon 
and Art, though we ſee not the Artiſt: and 
when we behold the admirable motions of the 
heavenly bodies, of which all other moye- 
ments are but a faint copy; and conſider, 
with "_ e and ee their con 
tant 
* Tin cam "machinations qoadam in moveri ri aliquid id videmus, 


ut ſphæram, ut horas, ut alia permulta; non dubitamus 


quin illa opera ſint rationis; cùm autem impetum cœli, Kc. | 
Lis. de N. P. lib. 2. 6. 38. 


8 


ſtant 1 vohibions are 1 e to 7 
many ages, without any miſtake or failure, 
without any diſorder or impediment to each 
other, notwithſtanding their vaſt bulk, and 
prodigious ſwiftneſs; can we doubt, whether 
they be contrived, governed and directed, by 
a moſt excellent and divine Reaſon? And as 
this will naturally excite our admiration of 
that Supreme Being, whoſe power and wiſ⸗ 
dom manages all things; ſo, in reaſon, it 
oogbt to create in us the higheſt veneration 
for him and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of graritude 
towards him, when we are made parta - 
kers of ſo much good from theſe works'of 
his. It is therefore with good reaſon, that 
the Aj poſtle (here in the Es lays ſo great 
ſtreſs upon this Argument from the frame of 
the world; and declares thoſe men, in the 
mere light of nature, inexcuſable, who, ha- 
ving ſuch means of knowing God, yet did 
not glorify him as God, nor ſhewed them- 
ſelves thankful to him; becauſe, by their 
own confeſſion, every part of the Creation, 
Proclaims a wiſdom and power in its Author, 
ſo much above all poſſible productions of 
chance, that it infinitely exceeds, even the 
moſt exalted human underſtanding, perfectly 
55 e * ew” ad the like cen 


7 


on, 5 all he gere wok hg nee are ho well 
conflitured, that they could neither be more 
convenient for uſe, nor more beautiful for 
 ſhew, than they are. And therefore ſome 
of them have owned, T that he ought not to 
be counted for a man, who' is not moved to 
7 gratitude, by the heautiful- order of the ſtars, 
by the pleaſing viciſſitude of day and night; 
_ by the grateful mixture and contemperatiou 
of the ſeaſons, and by all thoſe things which 
are ſo bountifully produced for aur uſe aud 
benefit. So that this argument, drawn from 
the order of the world, and the ſeveral parts 
of it, does, to the common apprehenſion of 
mankind, not merely prove the Being of a 
God, but likewiſe ſhews, what kind of "Being 
he is, by demonſtrating theſe his principal 
Attributes of power, wiſdom and goodneſs, 
which are the foundation of all natural Reli- 
gion; the want or abuſe of which, the apoſtle 
ſo ch charges den the, Hearne Wc 


7 in 
1 7 * i 
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* _= — . > ene. | A 
d/--:Qudd fi omnes mundi partes ita ati ſunt ut 
neque ad uſum meliores potuerint eſſe, neque ad ſpeciem pul- 
chriores, videamus utrùm ea Fartaita _ &c. Ore. WA" D. 
1 2. cap. 34. „„ 
+ Quem vero a e quem diet noigmg; 
viciſfitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea quæ 
gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cꝰgant, hunc > 
hominem omnino numerare qui decet ? Cic. de Legg. l. 2. 
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of this Argument, is a proper employment for 
the minds of all ſpeeulative men, who are in- 


qꝗuiſitive into the works of Nature, which are 


a ſubject that will never be exhauſted, but 


the more they are ſearched into, the greater 
matter they will always gradually afford for 
admiration and praiſe, of che infinite e N 


ons of their Author. 


But becauſe my intended — will not 
? Wreck me to purſue this Argument at large, 


through all the ſeveral branches of it, therę 
being no part of the Creation which does not, 


when viewed in a proper light, afford ample 
matter for the proof and illuſtration of a Di- 
vine wiſdom preſiding over it: and becauſe 


there are already, many excellent treatiſes up- 
on this ſubject, made by perſons of great abi- 
lity in natural and experimental knowledge, 


_ no doubt, will be, conſtantly, encreaf 


1 ſhall, at 2 fg to enfant on- 


e 


Which e any wh on common, capacity 5 


with a nn attention, y make for 
| himſesb; 


Now if. we conſider, pr en on ſup oy | 


5 0 ous eee 1 extent of the whole Cres 
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tion; or the ee 3 and e 
of creatures contained in it; or the exqui- 
fire Minuteneſs of the ſeveral parts of which 
they conſiſt; or the Beauty, order and regu- 
larity, of every diſtinct ſpecies ; or the Har- 
monious correſpondence of each part of na- 
ture to the other, even in the inanimate part 
of the world; or if we contemplate the Cu- 
rious ſtructure of ſo many vaſtly different 
ſorts of animals, and how exactly they are 
. all fitted to their ſeveral ſtates and conditi- 
ons of life, and what proviſion is made for 
the preſervation and continuance of their ſe- 
veral kinds: or, hſtly, if we conſider Man, 
the principal inhabitant of this viſible part of 
the world, which falls moſt within our no- 
tice, we ſhall evidently perceive fuch mani- 
"eſt tokens of infinite power, wiſdom and 
neſs, as cannot be aſcribed to any thing 
* a Providence, or nt, Wa agnesr & ene 
in all theſe Attributes. 
I. If we conſider the amazing Magnicude 
400 extent of the whole Creation, it gives us 
a notion of power incomprehenſible, in the 
production and preſervation of it. We can - 
not ſay indeed, that the creation is, properly 
and ſtrictly ſpeaking, infinite, or without all 
18 bounds, but 5 that the limits of it 


Axe 
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are to us, or eo A created mind, 


unſearchable. Its extent is beyond all the 


power of ſight which we have or can have 
from the affiſtance- of the beſt Teleſcopes. 


The diſtance from the Earth to the Sun is 
| prodigioufly greater than perhaps any man, 


who is not ſomething acquainted with Aſtro- 
nomical Speculations, would eaſily conceive l. 


And yet, how vaſt ſoever this diſtance is, it 
is very inconſiderable in compariſon of the 


diſtance from the fix' d Stars, which are viſible 


to our naked eye; and yet more ſo in com- 


pariſon of thoſe which are ſo remote as not to 


be ſeen without the beſt glaſſes: and how ma- 


ny more there may be, which by reaſon of 


their vaſtly greater diſtance are inviſible, we 


cannot gueſs, though we have reaſon to be- 


lieve them to be an inconceivable number. 
And theſe being all ſuppoſed like Suns, to ſo 
many ſeveral ſyſtems of other planets attend- 
ing them, muſt require ſuch an immenſe ſpace, 
for their ſeveral revolutions, without inter- 


fering with one another, as is almoſt heyond 


all human conception to imagine. And then 
2. If we conſider the ace * be 


— — 
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* Being Reid to he mo ft exact einde, Au ſemi- 1 
diameters of the Earth, i. e. above $6 Millions 14 Tags: 


. 86,051,398. Derhatn's Aftro-Theology. © 
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and Variety of creatures contained in this im- 
menſe ſpace, it ſhews a wiſdom and contri- 
vance equal to that infinite power which pro- 
duced them. If we view only this Earth, with 
which we are beſt acquainted, as having the 
neareſt means of knowing it, which is but 2 
point, as it were, in compariſon of the Uni 
verſe, what an amazing variety does it afford 
us? Under the earth, how many kinds of 
foſſils, ſtones, gems, minerals, metals? Up- 
on the ſurface, what an incredible number of 
vegetables, trees, plants, ſhrubs, graſſes, with 
their ſeveral diſtinct ſeeds, leaves, flowers and 
fruits? Upon the Earth, in the Water, and in 
the Air, how many thouſand ſorts, or tribes, 
of Animals of different bulk and figure, beaſts, 
reptils, birds and inſets ? And if the various 
| Kinds are ſo many, how numberleſs are the 
individuals of each kind? It might alſo be 
obſerved, that there is a wonderful variety a- 
mong the individuals themſelves of the ſame 
ſpecies. Even in ſeveral nations of mankind 
only there is ſuch an incredible diverſity, as 
to colour, Arenen language, and the like, as 
gee” even * himſelf n that the 
, 


8 


— — 


nd Nature N rerum vis Ade majeſtas i in omnibus mo- 
mentis fide caret; ſi quis modd partes ejus ac non totam 


e Animo. As Nat. Hiſt. lib. 7. 6b. 3. 
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| power and majeſty of nature, in every par. 
ticular inſtance,” is beyond all belief, toa man 
that conſiders only ſome parts, and has not 
_ #" view f the whole in his mind. And a 
little aſter, he inſtances in that * inimitable 
| variety in the faces of men, of which not 
one of ſo many thouſands is ſo like another 
Ads not to be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd.” If we exs 
| tend our views and thoughts farther, and con- 


: 0 ſider, that the number of fix d Stars, eſpecial- 7 


ly ſince the improvement of Teleſcopes, is 
not ſo much as pretended to be gueſſed "og | 
and that the Planets about them may be re- 
pleniſhed with creatures, both animate and 
inanimate, as different in kind, as they are 
diſtant in place, from thoſe with which we 
are acquainted, is very probable; and there 
may be as many more kinds of them, and 
as many more individuals of each kind as the 
places they are lodged in will contain: What 
an aſtoniſning multiplication of their 7 
and variety will this then amount to? Tis 
here the exceſs of power and wiſdom, Fn in⸗ 5 
| —_ 11 1 28 our en „ Ou not the 
T1070: want 
m Jam in facie 5 dane, noſtro, ch ſint r aut 
5auld plura membra, nullas duas in tot millibus hominum 


inqdifcretas effigies exiſtere : quod ars e in paucis W 0 
5 e aff:ctando, | | 
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want of it, which dazzles our underſtanding; | 
as the exceſſive Tight of the your blonde our 
| . But 

3. On the other hand, if we ny into hs 
exquiſite Minuteneſs of the ſeyeral parts of 
which each diſtinct creature, either animate or 


inanimate, is compoſed, this will {till heigh. 


ten our admiration of the infinite skill of the 
| Artificer, who framed them. There are mil- 

lions of entire and perfect animals, endued 
with life and motion, ſo very ſmall, that they 
cannot eaſily be diſcerned by the naked eye; 
which yer, by the help of Microſcopes, are 
diſcovered to have their ſeveral organical parts 
as curiouſly framed, and fitted to their ſeveral 
motions and uſes, as thoſe of a much larger 
fize: and how ſurprizingly ſmall muſt thoſe 
ns be, ſingly taken, when a compounded 
body, made up of ſo great a number, is hard- 
ly big enough to be viſible ? The like may 
be ſaid for the fine texture of the minute 
parts of larger animals, and even of plants 15 
and all other diſtinct kinds of vegetables, of 
which the firſt famina are fo ſmall, as to be 
imperceptible to our unaſſiſted ſenſes. And 
even the more ſimple and ſeemingly leſs com- 
pounded bodies, of how infinitely ſmall par- 
ticles do they confiſt * ? Who can by his ſenſes 
diſcover 


RP 
but that there is much vacuity between them? 


Who: can diſcern the texture of the parts of 


Water, which makes it ſo difficult to be com- 
preſſed by any human force? Or; who ever 
ſaw the figure of the particles of a or wind? 
which though compreſſible, yet how great is 
_ their force of reſiſtance? So that the minima 
naturæ are as much beyond our capacities to 
diſcoyer, as the magnitude of the Univerſe, 
What an infinite Wiſdom then muſt it be, how 
intenſe, as well as extenſive, which at once 
ſo intimately reaches, and ſo accurately * 
n both theſe extremes? For, 
4. If we conſider the Beauty, order rund re- 
gulariry of every diſtin ſpecies of things, 
the accuracy of the Divine Artificer will ſtill 
_ farther appear. Though the number of his 
works be ſo incomprehenſibly great, and their 
kinds ſo various, yet each of them ſingly is 
directed, performed and finiſhed, with as much 


skill and exactneſs, as if it were the only thing TR 


attended to. Every one of the particulars is 
wrought with more art and curioſity than any 
human Artiſt, though he were to ſpend all 
his time and pains upon it, can attain to imi- 
tate. „ e wg ee 
. ; 
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| 1 of t the e Held, Ade even ce, in 417 
bis glory was not arrayed like one of theſe, 
is no hyperbolical expreſſion. The moſt cu- 
rious poliſhing, gilding or painting of human 

art, cannot vye with that of ſome ſmall in- 
ſects, ſeeds and flowers. An excellent Au- 
thor, well skilled in theſe matters, has told 


urs, that he obſervatious which' have been 


male in theſe latter times, bythe help of 
the Microſtope, diſcover à vaſt difference 
betweennaturil and artificial things. What- 
ever is natural aud beheld through that, ap- 
pears exquiſitely formed and adorned with 
All imaginable elegancy: and beauty. There 
are fuch inimitable gilamgs and embroides. 
ries in the ſmalleſt ſeeds of Plants, but eſpe- 
cially in the parts of animals, in the head 
or eye of 4 ſmall fly; fuch accuracy, order 
and ſymmetry in the frame of the moſt mi- 
nute creatures, 4 a louſe, for example, r 4 
mite, as no man were able to conteive with- 
out ſeeing of them: ' Whereas the moſt cu- 
rious "works: of art, the ſharpeſt , fineſt z 
needle doth appear as a blunt rough bar of 
iron coming from the furnace or the forge. 
ae _— accurate i COR: or e ments 
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n Bp, Wilkins . of Nat. Rel, lib. 1. is 6. 


\ 


Wee ing, eme works; 


45 if they had. been. done. by, 4. matrock. r 4 


trowel. J va a. difference is there be. 


tit the 81 of Nature and the. rudeneſs f 


and imperfection of Art. Nor is the order; | 
regularity; and proportion, conſtantly. e 
yed in the ſeveral parts of * viſible creation, 
leſs to be admired than the | e ele 


gance of each of them. That fo many de- bs = 


grees of creatures, . animate. and inanimate, 
ſhould, be always conſtantly kept i in their pro- 


per rank, ſo that they appear to be che f 


through all generations, notpit ck l = = 


ry. thing is in fome ſort of pe xrual. motion, 
is utterly r nt to the As of Chances, | 
and muſt argue a wiſe 


all things in in nomber, 8 


prehenſive. Wiſdom, that has one; entire JR 
os all things at once, ſuch a skill as has no, 
occaſion. to mend or new model one part of 
its work, to maße it fit for 3 but 
which. makes both great and ſmall parts an- 
{wer one another ſo exactly, that notwith-, 


Raging all the multifarious motions, and di- 4 
in the world; there is nd 


oy - 85 \ 5 difordez 


each part of Nature to other, ſhews a 5 comp, 


whole? but — Pen ow drvry a motion 166 
- char part, is as well preferved, AS if all the 
_ reſthad been particularly deſigned for that on- 


y. And though we can never be able to 


diſcover all the uſes and deſigus, for which 
every particular part of the creation was made 
or to which it ſerves yet from what we can 
diſcover, we may reaſonably ''coriclude, thar 
every part has its uſe in the whole, and that 

every thing is wiſely tired to ſome excellent 
abt zurpoſe er cer, though we cannot 
out. An unskilful man, that tranſiently looks 
upon ſome cari6ns engine, conſiſting 'of 'mariy 
fine parts and intricate motions of great va- 


_ riety, cannot readily diſcern to what uſe e- 


very particular wheel or pin ſerves; yet if he 
ſees the general uſe of the whole, he would 
be eſteemed à fool indeed, if he ſhould im- 
mediately conclude, that this or chat part had 
no uſe at all, becauſe he could not preſently 
Alec ver to What eic it ſerved. So for us to 
tend, to know all the uſes for Which every 
ticular part of the creation was made, or 
: e ted it may be applied, is great arrogance, | 
ceeding from want of experience: to 

| think 8 were — og "or" no _ is a 


more 


reſult of their 1 


take notice of, or enquire after, final Cauſes. 


things we can evidently ſee, being more neat- 
ly concerned in them, and conſequently may 
Hh ſotme of their obvious and manifeſt ules 


for which: they wete made. As for inſtance, 
We can perceive a. mapifeſt firneſs in che or- 
gans of ſenſation, of every animal, to thaſe 
objects with which it bas occaſion to con 
verſe, and to the medium, through which it 
is to perceive them, in ſuch a mannet as c 


duces moſt to its pteſervation. Thus the gye, 


and viſible object, and light, by which thoſe 


objects are ſeen, have ſuch a mutual reſperÞ 
to each other, that, if any one were want- 


ing, the other would be imperſect or uſeleſs. 


And the like may be ſaid of the ear and 


ſounds, and the undulation of air by which 
OR are a ro Aud ſo for the 


HO other 
i 7 


— 


always conſtantly anſwer, is as manifeſtly un- 
reaſonable, and argues very narrow concep- © - 
tions of the Divine Knowledge and .Deſignz 
as if he could not intend things for the uſes 
we do know, becauſe he deſigned them for 

mane Iban we Hun! for this mult be the 
eaſonings, who forbid us to 


many relations and correſpondences; of 


— 1 


other ſenſes and their ene objedts: At, 
thus in every part of nature which we have 
any tolerable acquaintance withal ; even from 


the vaſt heavenly bodies, as the Sun, Moon 
and Planets,” down to the ſmalleſt inſect upon 


our earth, we may obſerve one thing ſuited 
to another; with the moſt exact congruity': 
So that we may ſay, All Nature is but one 


mighty-work ef one Almighty abd All-wiſe | 
ArchireQ. 


But chew cdier chert is a Genen as 1 
as wiſdom and power, ſhewn' in the — 
tion of all things, does more evidently ap- 
pear from the Animal and Rational Part of 
the world, from - thoſe things which, being 
endued with ſenſation; are thereby capable of 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction; as all the creatures, 
Which have animal life, are in ſome degree: 
for they all rejoyce in and are well Pleaſed 
N a their being. And therefore, 1 

6. If we contemplate the curious eech 
of ſo many different ſpecies of Animals, and 
obſerve how exactly they are all fitted in their 
very out ward make and figute, as well as in- 
ward diſpoſitions and inſtincts, to their ſeve- 
tal reſpective ſtates and conditions of liſe; 
and what ſuitable proviſion is made for their 

firicfuQtion, as wel as for the mr” 
| . 


— 
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5 epurinuayes- and 8 Fe thats Goren | 
Einds, we cannot eaſily forbear to admire the 
Bounty as well as Wiſdom of Providence ap: 5 
pearing therein. I do not here deſign to en- 


ter upon an exact deſcription, either of the 
yarious kinds of Animals, or the particular 


ſtructure of all the ſeyeral parts of any one 


animal, or ſo much as to ſhew the exquiſite 


formation of any particular part, much leſs 


all the ſeveral nſes to which ſuch parts are 


made to ſerve: Such particular deſcriptions of 


things require a long diſcourſe, and are much 


better apprehended by ocular inſpection, than 25 
by any diſcourſe whatever which can be made 


without it. I can only hint at a few of thoſe 
things which ate obvious and eaſy to be ob: 
ſerved, but not to be accounted. for wirhout 
a ſuperintendin Providence. Such, for in- 


ſtance, is the diſtinction of Sexes in all Ani- 
mals (that being the means by which the ſpe- 
cies. is continued) and the due proportion of 
the numbers of each ſex to the other, which has 


been conſtantly ke y from the beginning. This 
quite deſtroys all 

or zquiyocal generation, even in leſſer Ani- 
mals, and ſhews the abſurdity of i imagining, 
that any real animal, and eſpecially mankind, 


Ws ever be produced by Se or a ca- 


3 R ua 


KL / 
9 y 

. 13 — 4 4 4 
we 


uppoſition of ſpontaneous, 


Ly 


ſual tion ad eoncoutſe of atoms of which 
they conſiſt. For not to inſiſt upon the ex- 
quifite formation of all the internal as well as 
external parts of each Animal, in which we 
cannot obſerve any thing either ſuperfluous or 
deficient; how is it poſlible, if they had 
* up out of the earth like niuſhrooms, 
at fo nice a proportion of Sexes ſhould be 
kept i in their firſt production, and that they 
mould by natural inſtinct know, that they 
were mutually deſigned for eien other, and 
that the Web eing generations were to be pro- 
duced in a way fo very different from the 
firſt? Such * is the mighty care which 
Animals have of their young, both to feed 
and defend them, till they are able to ſhift for 
themſelves; The ſtrange rede natural in- 
ſtincts of various creatures, and yet, in all of 
the ſame ſpecies, conſtantly the fame; each 
Animal knowing and providing its proper food 
and ſhunning What is improper: The natural 
ſenſe which eyery creature has of its, own 
proper weapon of defence, and the way of 
uſing it without teaching, as well as of the 
enemies it is to ſecure itſelf againſt : The won- 
derful ſagacity, diligence and application of 
ſome creatures: The admirable art and con- 
, France of ſome, even very ſmall animals, in 


* = forming 


forming os _ ip) in of e or —— 53 i 
curity with the greateſt exactneſs. Theſe 

things ſhew, that though they do not direct 
themſelves, yet they are directed by a con? 
ſtant and unerring wiſdom. Again, if we 
conſider the convenient fructare and apt/dif- 
poſition: of the ſeveral parts of the different 
| Kinds of creatures, as Beaſts, Birds and Fiſhes; 
how they are fitted to their ſeveral Elements, 
and the ways of living in them; ſo that how 
different ſoever their bulk or figure be, yer 
we cannot ſay, but chat each of them is moſt 
conveniently adapted to its own region, and 
to the procuring ths food which it is to live 
upon, and to the providing that ſecurity: and 
defence which is moſt proper for it; this is 
an inſtance of wiſdom and foreſight conſtants 
ly fairing N means to their reſpwene | 
ends. 
"To us the wind a « an irg Aurhor 5 
8 (Dr. Barrow) upon this occafion : + «Thus 
„ much is 2 manifeſt, that each of 
« theſe ſo many curious organs was deſigned 

« and fitted on purpoſe to that chief uſe or 
« operation we ſee it to perform; This of 
« them, to continue the kind, that to preſerve 
n mne. This to diſcern What is 
P4 © neceſſary 


« 3 convenient or ee to * 1 
creature, or What is dangerous, ofſenſive, or 
deſtructive thereto, that to purſue or em- 
« brace, to decline or ſnun it: This to en- 
« joy what is procured of good, that to re- 
14 move what is hurtful or uſeleſs, or to guard 
64 t from miſchief or injury. That each one 
4 is fürniſhed with apt inſtruments ſuirable to 
« irs particular needs, appetites, capacities, ſta- 
+ tions, is moſtapparent. Whence could all this 
procted? Whende came all theſe parts to 
0 be ſo faſhioned: and fauired, all of them ſo 
| * neceſſary, or ſo convenient, that none, with- 
4 out the imperfection and the prejudice of 
E the creature, ſome not without its deſtru · 
1 ction, can be wanting? Who ſhaped and 

_ ©; tempered thoſe hidden ſubtle ſprings of life, 
4+. ſenſe; imagination, memory, paſſion ? Who 
« impreſſed on them a motion ſo regular and 
“ ſo durable, which through ſo many years, 
% among ſo many adverſe: contingencies aſ- 
*, failing it, is yet ſo ſteadily; maintained? 
Can this proceed from giddy Chance or 
_ & blind Neceſſity 2 And again, All 
v that grace and beauty, which ſo delights 
. our ſenſe beholding it, all that correipon- 
| 6 n and e WI ſo ſatisfies our 
Ve Ss ogg 1 mind 


8. i ee it, yall thaw virtue and e- 
„ nergy extending to performances ſo; great 
c and admirable, muſt they be aſcrihed to 

« cauſes of no Worthy. a ſuppoſed en 
. no purpoſe? 
I might farther. tale notice more particu- | 
lacly. of the exquiſite formation and diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſeveral organs of ſenſation, as wm 
eye, | the ear, and the reſt, and with what 
wonderful contriyance and nicety they are 
adapted in eyery creature, to their proper 
buſineſs and manner of. life: And though 
they are ſo curious and of ſo fine a. ſtructure, 
yet how well they are guarded againſt any 
thing that may hurt or apnoy them. But 1 
forbear to inſiſt upon theſe things, both be- 

cauſe they have been often handled „in di- 
ſtinct T reatiſes upon them, to more adyan- 
tage; and becauſe the whole animal cecono- 

my is ſo apparently the work of wiſdom and 
_ deſign, that. hardly any one has: been well 
acquainted with it, though in other reſpects 
not very forward in owning any ſentiments 
of Religion, but has yet, by the. irre- 
ſiſtible evidence of the thing, been brought 
to confeſs a wiſe contrivance in it; as Ari. 

0 tot le, * Galen and others, among the 
ancients; j divers others of wary times. 
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"0 TS Pte g6t vity confi} ms it ay 
an àxiom, that Nature [ and ſometimes that 
God and Nature] does nothing in vain, or 
withour reaſon and deſign; and that all natu- 
ral things v are done for ſome end; and that 
Nature always does the beſt that is poſſible, 
in as conſtant a manner as Art: ſo that if 
chere be any evidence of deſign in things arti- 
ficial, there is the ſame in things natural, the 
end and means in each being manifeſtly ſuited 
to one another: but in the introduction to 
his Treatiſe, of the parts of Animals, he af- 
ferts, * that there is more of deſign and bean- 
| ty (or good) in the works of nature, than in 
e of art : and indeed, he every where 
lays great ſtreſs upon final cauſes, which of 
| prong ang a "OR Ee  £ 8 he 
2 | 6 lays 8 
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4 E. S Te A Tixulo it 85, Voest 5 Ts & Gen, 6 
fies xe a & Tois A ri 36 ov Toig 3, Pvow, 
r Brreg. wegs rd rere. Arife. Phyſic, lib. 2. cap. 8. where 
he has much more to this pm ſe, very woll worth obſerving. | 
Me ic nd hun g N e e Tos gie n | 
2 Cy, vole N vin. De parti6. Anim, lib. i. cf. u. 
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nh; neither by art, nor — or learn. 
ing; nor upon — ; whith makes 
ſome doubt, whether it be not by a mind or 
underſtanding, that ſpiders and vuhem inſets 
wort; "but if we Proceed a littis farther, 
there me appearance of final canſes, 
ora — Fowards an end, or defign, . 
ven in plants; as that the leaves are ale 
yr the covering of the fruit, c. e 28 

Pliny in moſt caſes goes upon — 
principles; and ſhews no ſuch ſenſe of the 
fundamental principles of Religion, as Ariſa. 
tle does, and yet even he cannot forbear ac 
miring the wonderful Art and Contrivance of 


nature, even in the ſmalleſt animals; and he 
inſtances particularly in the body of a guat, 
with yet, he hs pains 4 is havens ne * 
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* Nuſquam alſbi e naturæ rerun an io, Plin, 
. Nat. J. xi, cap. 1, 2 E 
In his tam parvis tat 
quam inextricabilis perfectio? Ubi tot ſenſus collocavit in 
culice, & ſunt alia dictu minora, &c. Plin. il. 
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any; ah a. takin of which. he de: 

ſeribes with wonderful elegance : 6” 
FCalen in his book De 4% Partium, wok. 
ſuch remarkable obſervations to this purpoſe, 
that. moſt of choſe, who have treated upon 
this ſubject, have taken notice of them, as 
being full of expreſſions, acknowledging not 
only a wanderful wiſdom and power, but 
goadneſs alſo, manifeſt in the contrivance of 
the Animal ſtructure: Even.” Mr. Hobþes him- 
ſel, who is never ſuſpecteg of haying too ele- 
vated or noble thoughts of Proyidence; yet 
confeſſes, hat thoſe who throughly conſider 
all the curiouſly. contrived organs of genera - 
tion and nutrition, and gan think they were 


not ordered and deſigned to their ſeveral ends 


and offices by an underſtanding mind, ought 
to be look d on, as perſons void of all mind 


and underſtanding themſelves. 


Now as curious as all this Animal ſtructure 
is, and as capable as it is of receiving grate- 
ful ſenſations, by the exquiſite make of ſo 
many different organs, ſo there is a like varie- 
ty of proviſion made in nature, to farisfy eve- 


ry one of them, in a way ſuitable to its capa- 


AY 1 enen a3 4 ms inanimare (ana of "the 


þ . "Fe 


1 Hobbes De Homine, cad. 1. ' : 
Rt f | Creation 


4 ai is fitted to Winner to 6. wonders ; 
tion, ſatisfaction and delight, of the animate? 
there being no living creature 0 contemptt- 
ble, but What has ample proviſion made for 
it. Even all the ſenſes of Animals have pro- 
viſion made for their grateful enxertainment, 
aud to all ſuch diſtancès as thoſe: ſenſes will | 
reach. Can the eye be gratiſied wirh ſeeing; 
and is there not provided an infinite variety 
of colours and figures, of leaves, flowers and 
fruits, of great beauty and delight to be ſeen; 
and Light, a pleaſant medium, to ſee them by? 
| And ro man, eſpecially; the heavenly bodies, 
ar a prodigio diſtance; afford a very ente. 
taining proſpect. And is there not a proper 
proviſion made likewiſe for the ear / in that in- 
mite variety of ſounds with which nature a. 
bounds? And ſo for all the ſenſts: to: ſome or 
orbit of which, almoſt every thing is contrived. 
to miniſter e of comfort and delight. 
And on the contrary, how few are the things, 
and how eaſily avoided; that are greatly un- 
grateful to any one of them? no more than 


what may ſeem deſigned on purpoſe, to ſet 
off thoſe that are grateful to more advantage, 


and to give us a more ſenſible reliſh of them. 
c 80 many, ſo plain, and ſo exactly congru - 
e ous, n the n 2 * the 


« rela- 


= e xclations/of things . abc 
= « other, Which ſurely could not . 
1 ; « -QAIE >; than. from one admirable Wiſdom 
„ c and Pow onſpiring thus to adapt and 
E ö e them together z ag alſo from an e- 

zoodneſs, declared in all theſe things, 

« — — ſo, N for 1 benefit and 
EE, ls. convenience.“ LESTER 1 5vT4 00a); 1 
F Methinks, when. a man 3 this "Y 
4 8 (and it well becomes every man to con- 
ſſider it) be can hardly forbear em 
in language like that of the Pſalmiſt, 0 
Tord, howmanifald are thy works 2 . 
dum haſt than made chen all he earth 5 full 
1 N richie t, 6: ba odo eine 
© 7. Laſtly; If we confider Man, chopping 
| palinhabiranrof this lower world, with whom 
- we have moſt opportunity of being acquaint- 
dad, out notions: of theſe Attributes of God 
muſt needs be more ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
us; the evidence for them being, as it Were, 
brought home to our ſelves. And whatever 
bas been hitherto. hinted 4 either of the cy- 
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| tal aden is voy: more Wa to! _ 
| obſerved: in man, to whom Providence his 
been bountiful in an higher degree, as baying 
Y manifeſtly. deſigned 5 for nobler purpoſes: 
and has accordingly diſtinguiſned him in figure 
' from thereſt of the creatures, all of which he 
has, in ſome meaſure, made ſubſervient 70 
him: In ſo much, that even * Pliny hi 
ons; that nature ſcemt to have: produced 1 
all other things for his: ſong 71 though he com- CY 2 
plains at the ſame ti tmn other Athe- . 
iſtical perſons: have” before and ſinge 
done, of her being meer Step mother t 
him; in that he is not ſo immediately provid+ 
ed, with the conveniences of food and cloth 
ing of his own, as other creatures are. Bu 
_ this complaint is both ungrateful and abſurd; 
*ris as if a prince or a governor of a cit 
ſhould complain, that he has not time to dreſs 
his own meat, or make his oun ſhoes. Tis 
indeed true, that man is not by nature ſo im- 
mediately, and without his own induſtry, pro- 
vided with food and clothing of his o.πỹJ, as 
ſome other creatures are: but this is no de- 
fect in the goodneſs of Providence towards 
| er e e ay 


45 


EI WT" RT 7 homini, cujus Free riderur 
ona alia genuiſſe natura. Pain. N. Hiſt, I. 7. is proanis. 
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ply himſelf in ſuch a way as he likes belt, ths 
ability to make a more ample uſe of all rhings 
than the reſt of the creatures can; fo that he 
has a power, of making almoſt every thing 
in nature miniſter to his neceſſity, conveni- 
ence or delight. For how plentifully is he 
provided, both from the earth, the air and the 
op with great variety; for the ſupport even. 
of bis animal life? Many of the; creatures, 
which are much greater, and ſtronger, and 
ſwifter than he; yet own a plain ſubmiſſion 
to him; ſo that he can uſe them both to caſe 
his on labour, and ſatisfy his neteſſity, and 
to furniſn him with many kirids of pleaſure 
aud delight. Of this I might ſay much more; 
to ſhew War: Aa convenient reference all this 
part of the creation has to man: by which! 
do not mean, ane nothing has any other de- 
ſigned uſe; but what man makes of it: for it 
would be a diminution to the infinite wiſdom 

of Providence; to ſuppoſe that we. ſee all the 
uſes to which every thing is deſigned; but that 
things are contrived, with as much wiſdom 
and goodneſs towards man, and as aptly ſuir- 
ed to him, as if he had been the creature 
principally deſigned to be taken care of: and 
nothing can hinder us from thinking ſo, bur 
man's unworthineſs of ſuch infinite care and 
goodneſs towards him. (hes e 
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* i WT? not t 0 much is alia; Mad, 
in reſpect of his Body and outward Conditi- 
on; whereby he is felated to the material 
world, as in reſpect of his Mind and Reaſon, 
by which he is made capable of judging abour 
the reſt of the Creation, and reflecting upon 
himſelf. And of this, together with the uſes 
that ought to be made; both of this and the 
foregoing Conſiderations; 1 intend to ſpeak 
farther in my next Diſcourſe. 
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228 SER MON VIII. 


glorified 


1 him not as God, neinber 
were thankful, Sec. . 9 


* N my laſt Diſcourſe upon this * 
; Jeck, I propoſed to conſider, that 
"which 1 laid down as the Third 
ground of the univerſal belief of 
as of a God and a Providence, „ in all 
ages and nations, vi. The common princi- 
ples of Reaſon deducing this perſuaſion, as a 
plain and neceſſary conſequence or concluſi- 
on, from the obſervation of thoſe viſible ef- 
fects of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in the 
frame of the world, which are obyious to eve- 
ry conſiderate man. For though this, as I 
then obſerved, be not the thing, from which 
the generality of mankind draw their firſt no- 
tions of a Deity, yet it is certainly that, by 
which, when they come to the more free and 
extenſive uſe of their reaſon, thoſe notions are 
both moſt evidently confirmed, and moſt uſe- 
fully improved, in them. For which reaſon, 
the Apoſtle, here in the Text, ſeems chiefly 
to point at this as an unexceptionable ground 
of Religion, common to all men; being what 
even the Gentile philoſophers themſelves, who 
ſeriouſſy enquired into the nature of things, 
wad 8 minen on as good evidence; ; 


and 


ible Power, Wiſdom! and Goodneſs, exerting 


tit ſelf in all the works of nature, I: have alrea- 


dy touched upon, though but briefly; be- 
cauſe, conſidering the immenſe variety of the 


| ro rt which has been more copiouſſy hand- 


led by others, both ancients and moderns, my 
deſigned method would allow me,; ouly to 
point at ſuch apparent tokens of an Almighty, 
Intelligent, and Beneficent Being, preſiding 


over all things, as no man of common under. 


ſtanding, with any tolerable degree of diligence 
or obſervation, can eaſily avoid taking notice 


of: Such as the amazing magnitude of the 


whole Creation; the prodigious number and 
variety of Creatures contained in this immenſe 
ſpace; the exquiſite minuteneſs of the ſeveral 


parts, of which each diſtinct c creature, either ani- 
mate or inanimate, is is compoſed ; ; the beauty, 


order and regularity of every diſtinct ſpecies of 
things; the harmonious correſpondence of 


each part of nature to other; and more par- 


ticularly, the curious ſtructure of ſo many dif- 
ferent ſpecies, of animals; the exquiſite for - 


mation. of, their, de and the nice alopring | 
Q 3 


| 3 a not ſs e | 
admit the | juſt and neceſſary - conſequeriens 
which might be damm fram it hid 

anifeſt inſtance of ande rehen - 
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of them to their ſeverakouſcb ß; Io Ttuir cht i 
gdneaothing either of [ſaperflviry or defbct, but 
1 every thing properly tending: to che pieſer- 
vation; continuanoe and? propagation of che 
ſeverul kinds, through ulli gencrations ; with'a 
1 ſuitable "proviſion for all their fatüral wants 
and deſſſes, ſb that they can and dolall rejey eb 
in rheir beings; which ſhews 2. goodness an- 
ſwerable to the power and wiſdomitbf the Au- 
thor of their being was in the ſaſtꝰ place, 
= conſidering Man, chè principal inhabitant of 
F _ this/lowet part of the world, wich her e 
F Haveithe beſt opportunity of being mei llati- | 
mately acquainted; and 49 whom; if. were 
” - roconſider only che viſible relation which he 
ſiiands in to this material world about himy 
we might ſee an infinite wiſdoin and goodneſg 
patty: taking ear of Him 108 thaty not 
withſtanding the antient objection of the Epi. 
cureans and others, rhat he is neither fed, or 
clothed, nor atmed, by nature, if the ume 
ready manner ehat ſomie other creatures are; 
yer he bas abündantly tore, and better uſe 
Hof all theſe conveniences, ' than thoſe very 
creatures Which are bormwith them ; and by 
virtue of his natural reaſon and ſuperiority e- 
ver the ther creatures, can cafily ſupply 


enn 3 ane, with Whatever e 
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and planting, and all 


ations, in whichve are allo ; 


—— 
exerciſe ofichoſe; 


power in m kuch bn naue 


"ſGever; ſotne rah anch unrhinking men; may 
alld7 og che Gifatlvamagbsmaiitind I; under, 

eee ener „believe, 
ine man in hib wity'would deliberarely change 
is conditiet With any of choſe brutes) whoſe 
nappinefs he would foinerimes/ be theüght 40 
ue to en man eee nd itn· 
Parrfally odfiders lis matten; uon d wunder 
5find, That ſd ſtupid; as wel u la 
We cd erer robot from wen, in 


ocker reſpects of good diſcernment, ſuch as 


Piiny and ſomie others. I mente¹ỹ,iny par- 


*tfeularly, Beetiiſe (Pert bychis works, -and:by 


the accbunt Which bis Bephew-gwes bim, 


Rh wy epiſt. 5.) he appears to have been a 
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0 ſure and "DY-:C Ut mint 
have known: bow "r0-diſtiogniſh — 
tween the value of. thoſe ratigngl; entertain 
8 3 which are arent povipenthy; pro- 
neee of mere animal N Which 
though brutes have withbut —— 
yet every man may have, is in mote abund 
by the exerciſe of ſuch a cares; as is rather 
pleaſant than uneaſy toc his reaſon ;. 
makes ſuch a complaint the more unac 
ble in him, if it were not, that where men quit 
the ſenſe of mem their reaſon alſo of · 
ſo far ſunk into bwmcaliry; — — 2 en 
no notion of any human happineſs, but what 
conſiſts , either in the mere gratification of 
their ard ſenſes, or a perfect inactivity; 
oed a compte row: Them: is, I confeſs, the 
wonde A perfect idleneſ 
* to be Wes derling principle of the Epi- 
cureans, upon which they deny all provi- 
gence, becauſe, according to them, no being 
dan be happy that bas any — do?. But 
28 T5 ws: in Og: e of of Ga: Hal; ob · 
„ 21. r { = PING ſerves, | 
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, Andunleſs it be upon * 1 
rcp, oma can . 


elated to du material. World as in reſpect of | 
His re d eee whereby he is made ca- 
neee Creati- 


on, and — 7 acht 


* pe — — oth node 1 
may be likewiſe related. However, by as 4 
way, it may not be 1 ; £0: take natiee | 
of two or three obſervations, Which ariſe from = 
that Rank or order which man n e i 
woll in acpect of other creamres.. 1 1 — |. 


py 4 n n a — Eh hs 1 2 


verum ponimus. Cic-de N. D. lh, 1. cap. 20. 7 ages; — < 


Profectd Epicuras, quad pueri deln, itil cefftions'me- 0 | 
lius exiſtimat. .. | 
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d Hzc oratio non. modo Deos ſooliat. mo * n | 
Uivind, ſed etiam homines inertes efficit, ſi quidem agens ali- 
N ne Deus quidem eſſe beatus n cap. 3 „5 
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dle uu things: For mei. ololid4Y, ana 
Halt is obleryedzithar there es 


the var out mat diſtruſture of mans iich ver 


"5 acomekablytelitibeniſiic Him from the o. 
eher creatures belowechim ; and which; inithe 


apprehenſion of ſame perſons of great judge 5 


mem und penetration, denotes his hein 


ly deſigned for chb xe teifte of dig nafem anf 


miderftaqgding;-! towards 


nw held ue 
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umu dune ir douins 7": and ube uurt on buſ: 


ale: that wphich'is maſh devine;is ue der. 


ulling ani thinking; but rbis ¹t². could 


| vor be-/0 eafely performed, "if thine ure u 


great bulk of body placed above otiincams 


| Pa ti ) the ſear of reaſon and thinking, 
akes the mind, and the” common 
ys f onſe or e to be” radars nov- 
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tak es notice; that nf ul umu man ulnur 
ifa wpright poftuie, berauſss hir uaturk 


is reaſon . 
bir rn it — his opinion, that the 
foul of man, or that part of him which rea- 
ſons, and underſtands, and thinks, is not mere 
body or matter, but ſomething which moves 


aud actuates the body to ſuch a degree, and 


which is therefore of more value than the bo- 


dy, becauſe for the uſe and convenience of it 
the body it ſelf was made of a a particular 
ſigure and ſituation of parts. Divers others 
of the ancients, (as ©:Balbus the Sroip in Tully 
expreſſes: their ſenſe) think the figure of the 
body thus deſigned, that by a more commo- 
dious viewing the Heavens, men might more 
readily attain to the knowledge of God; be- 
cauſe men were not made merely to dwell up- 
on the earth, but from thence to be ſpectators 
of things bane _ in Wen en a ſight 


gat Es math ie N EE wich | 


* x — : WEI? "TIE Ty 
WM Oy 5 W C e TE 


ui (Deus) primum eos 3 excitatos, celſos & 
| rectos conſtituit, ut Deorum cognitionem, c cælum intuentes, 

Capere poſſent. Sunt enim è terri homines non ut incolæ 
atque habitatores, ſed quaſi ſpectatores ſuperarum rerum atque 
cæleſtium, quarum ſpectaculum ad nullum aliud genus ani- 
mantium pertinet. Cic. de N. P. lib. 2. cap. 5 6. 

. Pronaque cum ſpectant animalia cætera terram; _ 

_ homini ſublime dedit cælumque . 
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Wirhak — this a2 5 4 
n_ that if the mere ability to view the 
Heavens, by the natural ſituat ion of the eye; 
were all that is intended, there could nr be 
much inferred from it, to the advantage of 
man above all other creatures, becauſe there 
are many of them, whoſe eyes are made as 
much, or more, to look upward, as thoſe of 
man. But the poſition of the eye in the head 
is not the only thing to be conſidered, but 
the natural elevation of the head, above all 
the reſt of the Body, whereby t | 
look upwards at pleaſure, as well as any Aber 8 
way, is render'd more ern nw to mani 
than to any other creature. This is that 
which makes the argument good, and in this 
general ſenſe I pretacne their expreſſions ought 
to be taken. And therefore Socrates in 
Xenophon,* very juſtly, as well as re igiouſly,.. 
makes it an inſtance of the care of Provi- 
dence, that, among many other advantages, 
1 bath 288 man rhis erecf n ro 1 
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and modelled according to his, on dilcretion. 


ſo low. a, degree 


bin to ſes W hh; 110 
ce the things: abtvez1 and tobe le(s iet 
To Which we may add, thatyir 
enables himiſto uſe his H-. jo mapyi-exeel- 
lent putpoſes , both. of animal and {tational 
life, which he could nar de if be bad enly 
s inſtead gf chem. 1080 , „% r 
3. It may bo farther obſerved, that, of al 
f e mankind alone has the hene 
b or the f power of ae e 
ting his thoughts by articulate ſpunds;,fi; 


Other creatures haye., topg Wee 
them for the ſame. animal. aſcs. rha ar, the tongue 
of man ſerves him for , But This: We 2 
tongue chey have not, nor apy gtber a With 
of making nian nes 2XCEPI 
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LM. 


_ preſſing namra.appetite,.c oF prele ent p of 
Joy or .grich,.relulting from i 1 ediare, cat 4 
tion of {pleaſure or Pain. 2081 1 in Ks. 55 
Tongue 3 organs of ſpeechy. beſi 
their, other, uſes in animal life, are. RI 
efigned fr the communication of reaſon an 
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thought: fredv'e . 
have. 4 plain reference £0 an Þigher principle 
vfithing;owbich is, etirely-diſtind from mate 
_ amimallifanicq 5154 i en ond To dons bas 
A rom itheſe obſervations, and divers othets 
of like ſortʒ Which might be added if ic Were 
netefſatyyc whioh-are frequentiy eo be mer 
with: even in Heathen Writers, I think we may 
very Sr eee — tie 


o manifoltcits the viſbleworlds: 


extend itſelf to. things: dle or rome our 
Sonls ar minds, and whatever ther ſuperior 
Beings there may be, ate nqt. leſs the / produ- 
Alan of ſome wile, and good, and Powenſul 
„than out bodies and the hodies of o- 
— mala or the things of a * 
fee. Fut ſince there is qu nature a manifuſt 3 
regular ſubordinatiou of one thing to an- vj 
other, Or a gradual, progreſſion! frame things = 
perfectly inanimate to things that haue N. 
rative lie ani from thence; toranimals of dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence, and from them 
to mann ſince there is ĩn man an evi 


relation if lis outward or bodily fabricks! to | 
che. uſe of ſomething in him wWbich reaſonz, 
and reflecta andiuſes tho body, to man p ? 
poſes, nb tits nt, amt Hegg lt o 4 
3 | "OY. 8 


oF; 


dy; cough ieſelf de inviſible ; and fine ali 
theſe ſeveral ranks of things te "upwards, 
and each of them, as it were, point at fome- 
_ thing above them, ro which they on a ſub- 
Jection, at leaſt in point of excellence; it is 
but reaſonable from thence to ſuppoſe, that 
man, which is of this compound nature, made 
up of ſomeching viſible and ſomething invi- 
ſible) is, in reſpect of his Mind and Reaſon, 
as much related to ſomething above him, as 
be is, in reſpect of his Body, related to the 
Vene below him. And conſequently, 
vhatever Being is the fountain or original of 
all chat power, wiſdom and goodneſs which 
we admire in the world, it is a Being much 
more reſembling the Soul or thinking part, 
than the body or paſſive part of Man. All 
material things manifeſtly diſclaim any intel- 
Agenee or thought of their own. They are 
 aRed indeed and moved in a wiſe and regular 
manner, by defign and to ſome purpoſe, but 
| they do not act or move themſelves. Mas 
bas a power of acting or moving err 
ether things about bim, to a certain 
atid he perceives or is conſcious that he — ir | 
But yet withal he is conſcious, that he him- 
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bot ae Fu chi power: And therefore | ” 
he petceives, that he depends upon Wine 7-7 3 
ther canſe for his Being, which. did exiſt bes - 
fore him. And thus whatever perfoRtions * . 9 
powers there are in the mind of man; they, 
were made or cauſed by a Being yet more 1 p 2 
perfect; becauſe antecedent to man and capable 
of communicating ſuch powers and perſe- 
tions as are in man, which man by exper. 
ence knows in himſelf he cannot communicate 
to auy other being. And from hence hy ne- 
ceeſſary reaſoning we may conelude, that the | 
firſt cauſe of all perfection muſt neceſſarily be 
Eternal or Self exiſtent, that is, it neitherhad 
nor poſſibly could have Wh taperior: or Ante- | 4 
e of its being. eee . = 
But ſince this Selb erilient Being is is IfGid - 
before)» much more reſembled by the ſoul or .Y 
inviſible part of man, than by any ching tt 
ward or ſenſible, its attributes or perfect ions 
be more fully. repreſented, and better uu 
ſtood; by being compared with the corr -. 
ondent powers or perfections in the mind - © 
olf man. -Eer us. therefore briefly: conlider - x 
attribures or Power, W loin and goodneſs; the 
perfection of which we attriburs- to the Su- 
Wanne Being. And we ſhalt find in an nt 
1 SR R | merely ©” 3 1 
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5 8 E R M C 0! VII. 
merely the effects of them, ſuch as are . dif 
cernible in all the parts of Nature, as I have 


before ſhewn, but likew iſe ſome image or re- 
ſemblance of the attributes themſelves, or a 


capacity in the mind of man to exerciſe them 


in a limited degree. Thus for inſtance, The 
Mind or Soul of man has a power of actua- 
ting the body, though not ſeen or felt in it; 
of moving or not moving all or any Part of 
it at pleaſure; of determining its motion this 
way or that way, without being firſt moved 
or impelled by any out ward force, that is, a 
power of beginning motion of itſelf, which 
is indeed a true and real power, and ſuch as 
matter is not capable of; a power of willing, 
chuſing or acting freely, or without being 
acted uponby any external agent. I know, that 
thoſe men who are unwilling to allow the Be- 
ing of any God, but the Univerſe, or any 
| ſpiritual ſubſtance, or any thing diſtinct from 
matter and motion, do likewiſe of conſe- 
quence deny this power of beginning motion, 
or what in other words is called eee 1 
be in man; becauſe they ſay there is always 
ſome cauſe or other, which antecedently de- 
termines him to. chuſe and act this way or 
that way: And by this they think a man is 
as neceſſarily moved to act, as a Clock to 
5 ſtrike, 


| trie, ned it may be by 4 longer chat r 
cauſes, one depending upon another, fo that 
the impulſive cauſe cannot be ſo immediately 
ſeen. Bur Here in this way of reaſdning rhey 
always either beg the queſtion; that is; would 
firſt have us take it for granted, that there is 
no orhet Being in the world but matter dif- 
ferently modified, which' never acts but as it 
is acted upon, or elſe they confound a Moral 
motive, or rational ground of a man's acting, | 
with a P ral efficient cauſe: So that aft 
_ abſtracted reaſon inducing, and 'a' bodily im- 
| Pulſe forcing tis to this of that; are with: Went 
taken fo the ſame thing, though they ate 
things as entirely diſtinct as Wund and colour; 
and one would think, that, as Dr. Bar- 
row expreſſes it, No man is ſurely ſo dull. 
that he cunnot Sohicebing 4 huge difference be 
teen bring dragged by-a violent hand, and 
dran to action by a ſtrong reaſon; although 
it may puzzle him to expreſs that differente, 
I might add 1 great deal more concerning this 
Jfmoving, of ſelf. determining power in the 
mind of man, which yet perhaps would * 
better underſtood by a man's carefully con 
fulting the operations of his ow-n mind. But 
this matter has of late been — in 2575 clear a 
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Iii by an excellent. perſon, chat l J. chk 
= thre 5 bo 6 ocean ar preſent. for calarging, 
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_ x 'As:to Wiſdom in the. mind, of. man, _ 
= - may. obſerve: ſeveral excellent inſtances. L 


need not, mention. ſenſation. or perception, 
* which are but the firſt neceſſary; inlets to 
woledge, or rudiments of it, cauſed by the 
13 intervention of our outward ſenſes, and which 
perhaps are not peculiar to man. But we 
may take notice of ſuch abilities as theſe 
= Which follow; Its power of reflecting-upon. 
elt anch its ow idea s, as well as upon things 
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another with a Store, and another in another 
Sect of Philoſophy. Plato 4 obſerves; that 
ſome Pretenders to Philoſophy i in his time, in- 
troduced Atheiſtical opinions, by making Na- 
tune and Chance, antecedent and ſuperior to 


Art and Deſign; ſuppoſing that both the four 


Elements or Matter, and the Form of the Uni- 


verſe; the Heavenly Bodies, Plants and Ani- 


* mals, and all other things, were made only by 
a Fortuitous mixture of contrary Qualities *, 
1 they were: not the Effect of any INV. 
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1 2 er God ba 4 RY the chit of 
the world, given ufficient manifeſtation. of 
his own. eternal Powe a Gadbead Fa Man- 
Kind b hi. 5 or 4 by 1% 
I ne, aud f. 
world.-: EEE rom, Ne i gh 
II. That 1 men having 5 Means * 
knowing God, i the oy U erther diſown or 
tale ud notice of hi Being 1 * they neither 
glorify him as God, nor are any pon 
towarde him, 2 4 becom. f 
inexcuſable , 
bis 


The former of thele 1 have already confi- 
nts in doing of which, I hope 


ven a i.reaſonable account, of... the ground 
or foundation of that univerſal n ee 
of che Being of God, which has poſfeſt 
' mankind in all ages and nations: by which 
it appears, that the motiyes to beliexe it are 
ſuch, as not only the unthinking v gar, but 
—— beſt uriderſtanding and capacity, 
have, upon diligent examination, owned to 
be ſuſſiciently convineing; as they have from 


time to time 2 in * v 
* 1 * 
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of the Being of God, ores oing 2 1 : 1 1 | 
dence,” +I mighr, without 272 ates trouble, i: 

ply my ſelf, and defire them to conſide 5 Y 
the ſecond aſſertion of the Apoſtle, in me = 


words now before us, hi ch ate an iſe ie 
from the Wimmer mann 


But becauſe there are bude men ſo 17 5 
as not to ow t th m elxyes ; 
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ey \ee the utter epd that 5 
- et be, 4 55 appear to be, af ow 
way than by fuch Providence; therefore to * 
prevent all at the conclaſions' to be 
dtawn from the foregoing premiſſes, 
proceed to conſider the conſequ. 
tended to be A to, 1 mall, as 1 pr 
in the Cloſe of my laſt Diſcourſe; vel y brie 
ſhew, That whoever confiders the frame 
che world, and of human nature in particular, | 
and obſeryes the Effects of Wiſdom, Power 
aſh 8 os of which we 
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and yet de 
Ame, Wiſe pra baton | 
yang "Hg and governing the world, to 
be the firſt cauſe of all theſe effects, muſt i in 
the conclafion be reduced ro affert ſo 
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Which implies BY plain and manifeſt abſurdi: 
ty. For the reſult of all the reaſonings of 
os men, upon, tl 8 Subj ect „ muſt, in the 
end, eee ue 6 A i 
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* Tis true . that no Atbeiſtical erſons ons of. 
common ſenſe, will directly g about to main - 
tain all theſe aſſertions; nor will they ſtick - 
to any one of them, when they are hard pre, 
fed With the abſurdity of it, hut. will preſent- 
1y retreat to another; as if their deſign were, 
frequent changes of their ground, rather 
_ tooffend teligion, than to defend themſelves: 
1 to make their own principle ſecure, 
it onghe on. ſome fide or other, to be defen- 
; which none of the Heegping aſſertions | 
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there is no int 


._ 8 chence to proye a, God or A Prove 
upon ſeems a. ay firſt e a 5 ab- 
now di ay; it, in 5 many W nay by 


their earneſtneſs to ſet aſide All Final Cauſes, 5 


as having nothing to do in the of the 


world, or any part of it, they ew 4 great 75 


inclination to cloſe with it. For where there 
is no final cauſe, there is no antecedent. i 
tention, and whete all intention is.exclude: 
telligent acting, and copſequent- 
ly. no exerciſe 5 goodneß, 5 i We 
indeed of power, properly ſo called. And the the 
are wont to admire the infidels of former = - 
who have certainly ſaid as much as.this al 
tion comes to. Lucret ius; for ig 
ſerts, that the eye was not n 
por the car to. "Os withal, no was any r 
8. 4 W e 175 * 7960 
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3 Eifugere enn — 28 
1 qui faciunt oculorum, clara creata e 
Fe ut pollimus, c. . iv. 821. 1 Mutz N = 

© NiFideoquoniam natum'ſt in copofe ut bt: 
Poſſemus, ſ&d; quod natum eſt, id pro 
Nec fuit ante yidere oculorum-lumina na 
-Multoque creatæ ſunt prius aufes 
Quam ſonus eſt 'auditus: & omnia denique membra 1775 
5.0006 fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret uſus, t bd 
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rent of to | 
5 a ufe be We du hy 
long after: and! aft this is built _> this 
 Hotable Lenden, *brrit#ife things winf'be before 
12 low if this Te 
weight in i, ey, 28 well E "charms . 
ould” vet defignedly contrive Clocks or 
Watches, to they the hour of the day, be: 
cauſe they could gor thew' it til rbey were 
made.” 1'h "ſhiek wen, Who "argue at this 
vill pive us leave to ſay, that they ca- 
any Of cheir Arguments to prove 
Et being of Providence; or, 
„ kbar tt he) "have" a denen! ar all in 
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uch Aug as afleesdent defi ign” or oy 
5 to be proved from'men's arguing or their 
12 then there is in the world ſome Being 
which has intelligence; and acts with deſign, 
adapting means to ends foreſeen, ard laying 
premises rogether, in order to infer a conclu- 
ſion; that is, chere is really Wiſdom, Power 
0 8 in the world: And if the effects 
of Ws Ls much higher and more J 
the formation and uſe of 
cal narnea, thaw in any! of 
e th e 


ie og 5 17 it is an abſundity not %% 
tie the efficient cauſe of them; in & n 
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2. When they that what we account the 
effects of wiſdom; 80 wer and goodneſs, ot 


an Intelligent Being; is only rhe mere caſual 

or neceſſary reſult of Matter and motion, this 

will ſtillbe liable ro the ſame abſurdity in the 

end, that met hing i tauſed by nothing 

For if there be any intelligent” or une 

| ig Being in the world, any Being endued 

with conſciouſneſs and perception, as man is 
allowed to be, ſuch iutellgence, 

and conſciouſneſs, muſt either be a 

diſtinct from that of matter and motion, pro- 

duced by a ſuperior, active, intelligent Bein 

V bichh is irſelf neither matter nor motion ( 

1 allow 5 is to own 4 COLO a 8 
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elſe it muſt be ſomething; cauſed by nothing. 
Now chat any compoſition of unintelligent 
ſigure and motion, ſhould be intelligence, 
thought, perception or conſciouſneſs, is alto- 
gether abſutd Becauſe, whatever the com- 
poſition of any material thing is, it is ſtill in 
Teality only that thing (or things) of which 
_ » its: compounded. It ie in nature. 
hut only in ſituation of parts: It may ap- 
pear differently to our ſenſes, bur to our rea · 
ſon it is ſtill the ſame, let the parts be never 
ſo mix d or divided. A Globe gut into two 
Hemiſpheres, is not a jot nearer to Thought 
chan it was before, becauſe it is only the two 
parts of the ſame whole: nor can two equal 
Hemiſpheres put together have any other n- 
ture than what a Globe has: And the like ? 
may be ſaid of all diviſions or compoſitions 
nf figure, or of matter and motion, how va: 
kious ſoever. Therefore | unleſs Figure be 5 
Thought, and; all matter. have ſenſe, percep- 
tion and conſciouſneſs ( which. is ſo abſurd a 
ſuppoſition, that thoug h ſome have ps | 
it, vet, I believe, few will maintain it) then ? 
59 matter, as ſuch, can have it or cauſe it, 
And then Whatever has ſenſe, perception an d 
nderſt aan if it be * N by a ſupe- 
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ior, intelli pn, immaterial; . "ms 4 
cauſed 55 nothing that is, there muſt be ag 
e ebe cauſe at All, which is ab 
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's 'T 40 very Ie | in bis writings chan "8 
the Hypotheſis. of Epicurus with this abſurdi- 
ty, of aſſigning a 2 particular. mation of .decti-. 
nal ion to atoms, ( which Lucretius calls cling... © 
_. men, principioruts,) in order to produce frees, 
will, or a power of acting voluntarily, and 
yet not pretending to aſſign any cauſe of ſuch; 


declination, which, he ſays, is *7he moſt al, 
ard hlunder that any philoſo ber can fa 7 


$ 7 
AS 7 . 


into. And he makes this a fundamenral fault 


ip the philaſaphy 4 both of Epicurut and 
Democritng,. that. they conſidered. only mats 


ter, and not the efficient cauſe, or power by. 


which things a are produced.: 5 And indeed who-. | 


eyer does 1 will, in he an be Horghg 
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4. Nat. Deor. cap. 25. and in ſeveral pace of. his book de 
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e Ait enim declinare atomum fine causd, quo ai turpiu 
Beet! De finib. I. 1. 6. o e 

4 Utriuſque {Demtvirs ſc. & e khr cum wulta non pro- 
bo, tum illud in primis, qudd cum in rerum naturã duoque- 
renda int, unum, quz materia fit, ex qua quæque res effi- 


.- catur; alterum, quæ vis ſit, quæ quidque efficiat; de mate- 37 
md difſerverunt,” vim 1 effciendi * * 
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upon che a ity ha ror Was, 
or "ſomething very like it. And the remoy- 
ing it a degtee further off, will not alter the 
caſe, unleſs it be to mike the thing more ab- | 
ſard' when we come ar it. Jult as Epicuru * 
to avoid one difficulty, which Democriths 
1 ſeems did not take cate to fence againſt, 
run upon this ſolution, which, as Tul Jays, 
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Was much worſe than owning che th 
indlefenfible. And this has, in the event, 
been the caſe of all thoſe ſchemes of Philoſo- 
phy, which haye pretended to make the world 
Without an infinite intelligent Mind being oon. : 
cerned in it. * 
15 To Roſe; that all things were fio m 
Eternity, ſucceeding one another neceſſaril 5 : 
in the way they now are, without any Su- 
me Intelligent Power to diſpoſe them, or 
ve them motion, will alſo be equally ab- 
d. That ſomething muſt have exiſted from 
all ctemity, cannot 7 TB: of . one; 
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w 9 — din 1 videret: Ga atomi 1 in > nk inferi- 
orem ſuopte pondere nihil fore in noſtra poteſtate, quod 
ellet earum motus certus & neceſſarius; invenit quomodo 
neceſſitatem effugeret, quod videlicet Democritum fugerat. 
Ait atomum, cum pondere & gravitate directa deorſus fera- | 
tur, declinare paullulum. Hoc dicere turpius eſt quam ud 
_ vult, non poſſe — De Nat. % $ 6. 7 6% Þ Has 
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ch — — 
: chat is, there muſt be an inßnite 


of a very piercing judgment, Atheiſts a 
times think themſelves ſufſicientiy de 
under the patronage of his name. But if _— 
would really conſult his writings, they 
would find that his arguments afford. 3 
cauſe but very little defence. For Whatever 
eternity he may aſcribe to the material world 
maren far from doing it in their ſenſe. He 
never thought, that matter could move irſelß, 
or could be the original cauſe of all things 3 

ut he makes an E ternal, Ft atelligent, = 
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ö | 310 makes beauty and order to be the effects 


__ Hependent Sor? to be the firſt” cauſe or > it: | 
'*  ciple of all thinigs,” and that Which gives mo- 


tion to all things, being itſelf unmovèable and 
| unchangeable: as may be ſceh at large bork 


in his Hir h and Meraphy/icks! And = AE] 


of Mind and Vn derſtanding And he com- 


give an account ol Eithe formation of animals 
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| — cap: 2. 


ee 


| mends Anavagoras in many places, s for this 


principle, that an intending wind was the cauſe 


2 of what ir good and right; and the mover of 
matter, for ſome end and aefegh. And he is ſo far 
| 7 from: thinking ene ing cauſes un- 


philoſophical, thae: bi expoſes that Philoſo- 


phy as very ridiculous, which eee d to 5 
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much more to the ſame purpoſe, l. I. 12. cap. 8, 9, 10. hos. 


- afttr ſbewing that there cannot be a progreſſion of cauſes in in- 


finitum, without one original independent caieſe, he concludes 
with theſe worde; 72 3 vr 8 bh FornrdbroX naxws,: Sx. 
a abo, WoAvkeig avin, 446 noiger®-, Ant in his Phyſicks, 1.8. cap. 


1 he bas theſe wor ls,” E » Tois ee, 15: To | Temega pes my 
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| carpenter: bats e 4 1 n Si 

f piece work, bf which h we 
maker, thun furh Kind of 7 95110 /ophers"did; 
who went no farther than the mere mecha: 
nical motion of one part of matter upon au- 
other. | And he elſewhere © juſtly blatfies thoſe | 


Philoſophets, who allowed nothing but mat- 


= in the univerſe, for introducing. motion 
thout any active cauſe or principle to pro- 
_ ls And likewiſe, becauſe" they were 
not able to give any account of what was 
good and fit (r w 80 8 XaAAds) in the being 175 
mation of du from 1 alone, or 
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= p "AR 8 ar Hg Aug. thoſe who 
make Body or matter the only ſubſtance, 
bs univerſal nature, he condemns of great mi- 
| 1 uch as they conſider only the falt 
principles of body, but not of things incor- 
6 real, though there be thinge incom poreal; 
Aud likewiſe, becauſe, pretending to philoſo- 
 Phize about the nature of all things, they 
take away (or leave out) the cauſe of mo- 
tion. S0 that Ariſtotle was far from think- 
ing an immaterial ſubſtance.-a gontr 
: paging en an or thin 
bus 1 hats 8 bniefly co bepre- 5 
ſent the abſurdities which they muſt of ne- 
be driven tos. who deny a Supreme, 
Intelligent, Eternal and Self. exiſtent Being to 
| 2 original cauſe of all things, and the 
N of all the Beauty, Order and Har- 
of the world, and the fountain of all 


2 Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which is 
manifeſt in the frame and preſervation of ir. 
| Ad 1 3 have drawn rhis' T out to 
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beter e Dies S upon ec, 
Half rathtr fefer tlioſe Thar d&fire"farthet 1. 
kisfactioh in this W 
where the arguments df Mr. Hobbes and. Sp 
2624; ald other Marerithit: Are fully 
_ Tiered, and the! Self gallen er on ow be 
ent kufſpite Being 6f All 
on demonſtrat ech proved, A 


| & 1 
ite Words of rhe 452 20h Inf&erke froth 


the foregbing doctrine; vis" That nen bd 
- Si Jifficient means * ben bd ( 7 
Hin and evident reaſbn ro 'couvince thei 
sſuch 4 Being H wüten | 
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Purſue chat * 
But becauſe this has, been full ly * 
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: Big * Th bat they, are ne excuſe, 
becauſe. that, when they knew, God, | they 
4% Ke him git 47 God, neither were Hank 
$5. 1441 agod esd wide eee 187 ito 
1 his conſequence. is. what thoſe. men. * 
fain avoid, ho are inclined to Atheiſm, but 
yet ate not hardy enough abſalutely to deny 
thoſe demonſtrations which are brought for the 
Be eing of a God, when they are prefs'd with 
| them. They have underſtanding enough to 
„ the abſurdity of attempting to prove it 
impoſſible, that chere ſhould be ſuch a Being, 
as we call God. And therefore they are wil. 
ling to wave that point, and to cempron 
the matter would content themſelves to let it 
geſt. as a ſpeculatiye point, of which much 
may be ſaid on both ſides; . though they are 
X Pleaſed when they can find out objections a- 
a gainſt any particular method of proving it. 

5 But then they take it ill that we mould offer 
20 perſuade them, that they are under any | 
* Saaten themſelves actually to on the be- 
1 Hef of ſuch a Being, or to tell them that they 
Een be under any penalty from him for ner 
Pelieving, or not attending to the conſequen- 
ces of ſuch belief. Why, ſhould: we not be 
Fx ng to let them alone to their own un- 
Ecntainty, a with Haie, co 3 
£204 | L e * 


SER MON ys 


> - that they haye nothing t to o Ry, whe⸗ 
ther there be any God or no? Nay *Larthen 


they wauld perſuade us, that it is inconſiſt-. 


ent ii that original notion or idea of Good- 
nef# which we muſt preſuppoſe in God, if 
there is any ſuch Being, to make any Man 
ſuffer for deny ing, or not believing bis Being. 
A; certain Author; who in his writings - 
ſeems much more concerned for an elegant 
tun, and, as he fancies; 4 polite manner of 
Writing, than for any real confiſteney of 
thought, juſtneſs of ſentiment, or ſtrict con- 


ſequence of reaſon expreſsd in it, has in a. 
very artificial manner dreſs d up a plea, in be- 
half of choſe who call chemſelves Pree-zhink:- - 


ers; which he propoſes as a {ccurity againſt 
all dperſtition, = « To remember chat there 
e is nothing! in Cod, but what is Godlike ; 


«, that he is either not at all; or truly and per- 
c ſectly good. But that when we are afraid 


c to uſe Our teaſon freely, even on that very 


% queſlion, Whether be really le or not; we 


then actually preſume him bad; and flatly 


<, contradict that pretended Charactet of good 


- < hes and greatneſs, whilſt we diſcovef this 
«/ miſtruſt of 1 * . ar: his in unde 
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* and en in the cle of 125 5 II 
<-of inquiry. ——” | And again, What 


d merit can there be in believing God or his 
Providence upon frivolous ' and weak 
40 grounds ?. Whar virtue in aſſuming an opi· 


4 nion contrary to the appearance of things, 
« and reſolving to hear nothing that may be 
« ſaid againſt it? Excellent Character of the 
« God * Truth ! that he ſhould be offended 
« at us, for havjng refuſed to put the lye up- 
4 on our underſtandings, as much as in us lay, 
« and be ſatisfied with us, for having be- 
42 lieved at a venture, and againſt our reaſon, 
what might have been the greateſt falſhood 
< in the world, for any thing we could bring 
$ as. a proof or evidence to the contrary.” 
And again he tells us, A man muſt have 
« ſurely, an unhappy opinion of God, and 
« believe him not ſo good by far as he knows 
« himſelf to be, if he imagines, that an im- 
« partial uſe of his reaſon, in any matter of 
« Speculation whatſoever, can make him run 


ES 


c&c any riſque hereaſter: and that à mean de- 


5 nial of his Reaſon, and an affeQarion- of 

« belief, in any point too hard for his under- 

&« ſtanding, can entitle him to any favour in 

« another world. This is being Sycophants 
in ä mere — of Devotion. 
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Nowẽ-. 0 this. Nübon 5 in a 
ſigesrof his writings very fine ſtrokes in de 


= :of-a/Supretne Governing Mind, bich, 


f purſued, do not ſeem very conſiſtent with 
5 has he here inſinuates; and has indeed in 
this place been ſo cautious, as not directly co 

aſſert . that the de w right open profeſſion of 
Altheiſm cannot be any way diſpleaſing to God 
Almighty, or incur any juſt. reſentment from 
him; yet if we conſider the drift of rhis- 
* hole Treatiſe, and how kindly in other 


places he takes all thoſe men into his ꝓrote- 


Rionz;the> falſeneſs of whoſe Philoſophy he 
could not but diſcern; who have no other title 


io that; Free · thin bing, which he would en- 


3 but their liberal charging all Religion 
with Impoſture or Credulity; and how much 
he puts all kind of Revelation, real and pre- 
tenen upon the ſame bottom; and if we 
conſidet farther, how thoſe men, who have 


treated l Religion in groſſer language, have 


cited this Soon with great approbation, as 
a patron of their opinions, we may, [I-rhink, 


without any injuſtice, ſay, That this way orf 
reaſoning does really, in their judgment, im- 


3 * much. Noo eſpecially when the ſup- 
ef „ 1 * 
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n Eſay on the Pads of Wit oy Humour, P. 98. 


| 2 wiener of the Divine Sid in, in 
the concluſion, intended to be drawn — 
the following reſemblance of a Prince or Mi- 
niſter of ſtate; in theſe words, Tis natural 
* (ſays he a) for us to wiſh our merit ſhould 
ebe known; particularly, if it be our for- 
6 tune to have ſerved a nation as a good Mi- 
r niſtet : or as ſome Prince or Futher of a 
64 coumtry, to have retider'd happy a confi: 
er derable part of 'matikind"under oor. care. 
But if it happen'd, that of this numberthere 
« ſhould be ſome ſo ignorantly bred, and of 
& ſo remote a province, as to have lain out 
5 of the hearing of our name and uctibns; 

or hearing of em, ſhould be ſo puzzled. 
witch odd and contrary ſtories told ae and 
cc down concerning us, that they k oW not 
« what to think, whether there were really 
t in the world any ſuch perſon as out ſelf: 
* ſhould we not in good truth be ridiculous. 
« to take offence at this? And ſhould we not 
te paſs for extravagantly moroſe and illi hu- 
* mour'd, if inſtead of treating the matter in 
ct raillery, we ſhould think in earneſt of re- 
„ wenging our ſelves on the offending parties, 

„Who, out of e ruſtick ignorance, ill 
. e judgmene 
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ed from 
4. Out rein an The ends one Would 
think, 3 5 — 4 comment to let is _ 
their wenig er delighted application 
they did, thoſe which follow Will Toon; 
eit te.” Fol has he goes oh; 94 How mall 
e“ a ö really deſcrye praiſe 
r to be Thus Tonicerned about it? Is the doing 
4 goed for Glories fake 10 diyine thin ? 2 
a] ls it not diviter to do good, even w 
« may be thought inglorious, even — 
0 ungrateful, and to thoſe who are wholly 


infeufble of the good they receive? How 


& comes it then, that What is divine in us 
«ſhould 10ſt ds character in the divine Be. 
ing; 2 auc that according * as the Deity is re- 
& preſented to us, he ſhould more reſemble 
the weak, Womaniſſi and impotent part of 
. Gf aaa than the anten, _ al . 
Wayne? 001, 00% IS 
2Now/the ſum of all this kind of 7 
can amoumt only to this, khat it is inconſiſtent 
with Divine goodnefs, to make any mam ſuffer - 
for the deaying of the Divine Being k deſſte 
| that I may*alway s have the . 
5 and-am 
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F&ry ready to gram pho ag 1 


G5 have place ig che Peity; And ghap ns 
we be fatisficd that he is gogdr aud cannot dex 


| .cciyeus, there can he no realzeligious-fairh or 5 


i Fopfidence; ? apdmorgoyen,that, © if th 
Ki be rcally ſome thing provions Rey Been 

e ſome; antecedent dempnſtkatiog of Reaſon 
«ro aſſure. uss that Gods, auch Wirhal, chat 
£ he is, ſo good, as dor to ggceiyg us; the 
e lame reaſon, if truſſ ig it, will de- 


$ molten ener eat ſo gogdꝭ as to 
| & exceed. the. very beſt o 


f us in Gopdaels 3! 
Yet, norwichſtading, .I can hy. o means de- 
duce the ſamg general,concluliog which, this 
Author..daes in theſe words, , aftes this . 
ner, de gan haut no. drend or. fſpict 
render us un saß: for it ir MALI E. — 
1y,, andnot GOODNESS. chat can mab- 
us afraid. Indeed a good man, who always 
acts ſincerely, according, to his beſt under- 


fagding, and is: exer zeady to be governed by 


Male e principles of Religion, Which: the High- 
and moſt unpręjudiced xeaſon ill aſſure 

im are worthy of God, has no. reaſonſto be 
woe of. any e in te Pixie ww 
neſs 
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him abi. is ever a to com- 
ballen even all ſuch miſtakes as are purely 
inyo Hut What is this to a man, that 
havi ing means of know ing God, yet either ut: 
terly denict, takes no of his Bei ing? 
| A men indeed, by reaſon of their different 
degrees of underſtanding, cannot have equal - 
Ix perfect notions. of the. Nature: of God and 
his Attributes: But there: is na man WO has 
attained: to the ufe of his reaſon, but he can 
evidently diſcayer chat he did not make bim- 
ſelf: And I hope I awd ſnewn, that 
there is an ae fo remote a province, a 
tie be out of. the hearing of the name and ati. 
E of. the, great- Governour' of the world. 
| le Cxcati a book open to all 
men, and every man carries bis own Mind a-: 
bout him; and theſe grounds for the belief of 
BD God and, his Providence, are neither weak 
nor fr zvalous.,; Such a Belicf, is ſo far from 
_ afſuming an Opinion contrary to the appear- 
ance of ebings, or r Putting a 4 He upon the un- 


: CN 


| derſianding, or believing at. a venture, aud _ 


ogainſt ourReaſon, that if Iſhould ſay with the: 

N Pfalmift, that the Heavens declare the Glu. 

9 God, and the firmament ſheweth bis 
1 and that there is neither ſpeech 
vor language, where their voice ir not Beard; 


Ee . . 1 the 


— of an e Wer would 
bear teſtimony rot; "wh tells us, that Tt 
nus muſt: be e ef all Yin or underſtenu. 
ing him ſelf;, who thinksthat there it no fu. 
Perior mind Airesking he o ful order of 
thr Heavenly bodies, and prdſerving the in. 
_ Eredible conſlantyof theiv morions{ upon which 
_ the preſervation and welÞ-bring uf ull things 
hai fo great: 4 dependent Hud What the 
natural conſequenee ariſing fem hence is, we 
are told in another place by the fime Author, 
even where he is a5 müeh ng iayl be diſe bh! 
raging all füperdtttten .: The peer ir 76064 
rome, excellent und eternal Bring; a 
Ws" he amt Being ir to be hall in E he great: | 
oft reverence and admin tim By all mankind, 
tho» Beautiful frame of the dbl, and the 
or dev'of the Heavenly bodies förte tt ur to this 
N Now it is certain, chat no man, who 
diſpures War the Being of God, Van Juſtly 


e Wann ben preten 


Veen r 55, 0 7 / Jas be Vader And besehen 
ergo admirabilem ordinem , incredibilemque conſtantiam, en 
Aua conſervatio, & ſalus moium omnis gritur, Jui vacare 

mente putat, is ipſe mentis K babendus elt. Cie, ds Net: 5 
Deor. I. 2. cap. 21. 
Eſſe præſtantem aliquam Stauan; e ſu- 
ſpiciendam admirandamque hominum generi, pulchritude 
mundi ordoque rerum cæleſtium cogit confiteki, Cic. de Di- 
vinat. lib. 2. in fine. | 


gene eke. 1 en Om of 
reverencb or admiration of himy*forithe very! 
_ firſt» inſtance. and foundatiom of alt reſpect 
which we dan pay him, muſt be am acinoui 
laugment F hi Being. Let ivichen but be 
granted, that there are eternal and 1 
differences of things: and that the Will of God 
determines it ſe * to actꝭi at eotding to 
the Eternal reaſon and nature of hings, and 
that all Rational creatures are naturally oblig- 
ed to conform themſelves in All heir actionz 
to tlie eternal Rule 6f reaſon it will from 
hence follow, thar there are Uachangeable 
Moral obligations or Laws of nature, reſpect- 
ing man's behaviour towards tlie Supreme Be- 
ing, whoſe creature and ſubject he is, as well 
as towards his fellow creatures. And if xight 
Reaſon be the fame thing g, though in infinitely 
degree, in God, as in other rational 
Beings; it walt allo. neceſſarily be his will; 
that all creatures ſhould act according to — 4 
moral obligations: And conſequentiy, 
there are natural evil conſequences — 
upon the perverſion of the Hatural order of 
A we man evils and ieee 
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284 SERMON! NN 
both to ſaciety a and to pri va e owing 
from the tranſꝑreſſion of che. moral narural 
law z ſo it cannot be conſiſtent with the divine 
reaſon; which is infinite wiſdom, to make no 
difference between thoſe; that : chuſe to act a- 
gceabiy to the moral natufe of things, and 
thoſe that wilfully act otherwiſe; that is, „ he 
 carinor have the ſame regard for thoſe ho 
diſowii his Being and Providence, as for _ | 
who. owniand-obey him 29:55 Ien:5 1d, 2 
There is no occaſion to ſuppoſe any:Malice; 
or any defect of Goodneſs in the divine Na- 
tare; [for making this difference, which the 
very nature of things makes: And it is fa 
from being the perfection of Goodneſs to 
* thoſe equal, whoſe merits, or moral 
Actions, are unequal. And if this way of ar- 
guing, from the notion of God's goodneſs, 
verre juſt, then for the ſame. reaſon he ought 
deyer to ſuffer any man to be miſerable, what 
ever his demerits are. But we ſee in fact, that 
he has done it; and theſe miſeries are real pu- 
niſhments upon mankind, for their wilful tranſ⸗ 
greſſing the laws of Reaſon and Nature. So 
that we muſt either deny that there is any 
Supreme mind governing the world, or believe 
ir conſiſtent with his infinite goodneſs to puniſh 
thoſe, that is, ſufler them to be miſerable, 


i: 1 who 


8 RM 


who! deny Shs "5 is 4 Deng whom 
we have ay natural relation or obligation. 
And thus men may certainly be under a na- 
tural obligation to the belief of a God, and 
may make themſeſves uncapable of receiving 
any good from him by an obſtinate denial or 
his Exiſtence, | ſince, upon the'the'acknow: 
ledgment of his Exiſtence, depends all tlie 
ſenſe of natural duty that we can owe him. And 
farther,” whoe ver denies the Being and Provi. 
dence of God, muſt neceſſarily own," that he 
lives in a diſtraQted univerſe, where there is | 
nothing of good or lovely to be depended on, 
becauſe there is no wife or intelligent nud to 
order and govern it. And the forementioned 
Author, drawn by the mere force of Trarh, 
owns (in his Enquiry concerning Virtue) 
that ſuch an opinion as this may by degrees 
< embitter the temper, and not ook make 
ce the love of virtue co be leſs felt t help 
to impair and ruin che very principle of vir 
tue, vig. natural and kind affetion; and 
« hat tis ſcarce poſſible to prevent a natural 
* Kind of abhorrence and ſpleen, Which will 
; 14 be. entertain'd; and kept alive, by the ima. 
„. gination of ſo perverſe an order of things: 
and in eser g "og . virtue catinot be 
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- 4b: bee ee ee this 
is wanting there can neither be the ſame 
« Benignity, Firmneſs or Conſtaney, the fame 
4 good Compoſure of the Affections, or U. 
& niformity of Mind. And thus the 
4 fection and height of virtue, (even in! is 
9 zacgment) muſt be qwing to the bellef f 
c a God.“ 4 RP es 
And now upon the le ir has alters 
rence. and. />/eep,. which he allows to be the 
natural reſult of Atheiſin, be indeed a plague 
and puniſhment to him that falls under it, as 
it certainly is; then men have reaſon to dread 
the conſequences of ſuch an opinion, which 
can promiſe no good, and may. be the canſe 
of many unforeſeen evils, as long as the mind 
it ſelf ſhall exiſt. And if; moreover, the Su- 
preme Governour of the world cannot bur te · 
ſtify his favour and diſpleaſure, according as 
rational creatures act, for or againſt the obli- 
gations of their rational natute, then this fa- | 
vour or diſpleaſure mult ſhew themſelves ſome 
time or other, in different effects upon thoſe 
rational Agents, /# ing as chey uſe their 
natural liberty of acting, well or ill; unleſs 
we nes, that moral perfections in the Di- 
ſupreme, Being, have no manner of 

ö 2 moral perfections i in other rational 
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- Evil, and che different conſequences reſulting 
from them; and allo from the conſideration or 
the moral Attributes and petfections of the 
Supreme Being, different. events of different 
actions, and of different habitual regasds to- 
wards that Supreme Being, arg qui to bg ex- 
pected by every rational Agent. But ifs by 
reaſon of the great mixtpre,. variety 
plication of Caſes: theſe Events cannot 9 pre- 
ſent be applied diſtinctly, in juſt proportion, to 
every particular man, as we plainly ſee in fact, 
they neither are nor can be; then it is no way _ 
inconſiſtent with divine S how infi- 
. nite ſoever, te ſuſfer ſuch diſtin ; 
greeable to the moral Arrriby e es of che Perry, 15 
car effect hereafter; chat is, to aſ- 
ſign a furave x ringe 'of rewarding and puniſh- 
ing, every. ching ſhall be as well ad- 
ond, es de can now 9 


This is e- to be expected, from the 
el notions we can ek of divine Py | 
fection; Fo HG $9 
* If SS. 142 | 3 TY 1 e 


1 and neceſſary difference of Good and 


ee HARE eee 


| „But hw ir Wilk be dene particularly, "WE. 
= — either be ignorant till that time comes 
= when the diſtin@tion' ſhall be finally — 

\ rhe preſett comp lication” of chings un folded; 
1 or we muſt, in the mean time, learn it from 
1 the divine Being himſelf, ſome way diſco? ver. 


'% ing his.defign' or will to us in this matter. 5 


Z And this will naturally lead us to _—_— 
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=. eder de has made any particular diſcovery 
| z of his will to man; that is; whether there be 


1 really any ſuch thing as 4 divine Revelation 
3 Of which Matter, I ſhall, with God's all- 
ſtance, No farther hereafter / % going Me | 
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2nd 5 graph ſhall 395 and fay; 4 
Come ye, and Jet us go up 10 be 
mountain "of the Lord, to the hou 
1 the God of Jacob, and be will 1 
teach us of bis Ways , and we W!!! 
l in his paths ; 


or our of Zion 
forth the law, and the word 2 
of the 5 rom. cru alem. „ 2 
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T ma be obſerved, that chefs very 
po: as alſo thoſe which g 4 
before, and thoſe which follow 
them, are made uſe of by the 
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1 Shes 5 lived | in the FIR 185 
with this Pro de Vaab; which makes them 
the more W 4,". And that they are a 
prophecy, relating to the times of the Meſſias, 
or kingdom of Chriſt, as is evident, from that 
mention of the /aff dayt with which they are 
introduced, is, I ſuppoſe, generally agreed. 
And that they are intended, to ſignify ſuch 
a diſpoſition in mens minds, and ſuch a ſtate 
of things, when many people of different na- 
tions ſhould be inquiſitive about that reyelati- 
on of the Will of God, which was to have its 
beginning among the people of the Jews, is 
plain from the words themſelves. But my de- 
ſigu, at preſent, is not to enquire exactly, ei- 
ther into the particular time to which theſe 

Words of the Prophets immediately refer, or 
into the particular manner in which they are 
moſt compleatly fulfilled, under the Goſpel 
_ diſpenſation; whether at the firſt promulga- 
tion of it, which begun from Jeruſalem, or at 
the further bringing in of the reſt of the Gen- 
tile world, with the more full and entire con- 
verſion of the Jeu, to the Faith of Chriſt; 

which from many paſſages, both of the Old 
„ New Teſtament, is Jultiy pan © to be 
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* Mic. iv. 2. 


Aecomplihed one time of other, as the pro- 
vidence of & d. mall ake way for. it. N 

What I no intend, is only to make uſe of 
the words with a mort erer as they 
expteſ a ſincere deſire in different peo: 
ple, of being better informed in the mind and 
will of God, by ſome particular Revelation 9 
from himſelf, than they could be by the mere = 


* * N 
Fg 


* 


tural light of their own minds, reflectin 1 
only upon the general Y 


Providence: And from viewing. een in a this, 
ght, I hall take occaſion wm 
n particulars. 209.9 3 bg 3 Pb 1 Wes 813 J 
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11 That every. Rational many got believes: 
vided d 4 Providence governing the words; 
is under a natural obligations do enquite Nhe - 
thet God has made any 3 Banereie | 
of his will to men, Which 4 they Uo 
U. That whoever Je | ; 
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e e min. a" uſtly b. 
God. conſidering the general {tat ing. 
III. That if this he ſo, en it is every man's 

duty, to uſe all the proper he cane 
find out What is Ke lakes 
only protended. eit 
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I. That every eien man, 1 believes 


a God and a Providence governing the world, 
is under a natural obli igation to enquire, whe-' 


ther God has made any particular Revelation - 
of his will to men, which they are any way 


concerned to take notice of. This propoſiti- 
on may perhaps, at the firſt ſight, ſeem to be 
altogether needleſs, as containing only an aſ- 


ſertion, which no one will offer ſeriouſly to 
deny: But I am afraid, that in fact, much of 
that which goes under the name of Deiſm, in 
the world, has at the bottom no other foun- 
dation, but either what may be juſtly counted 

4 virtual denial of this aſſertion, or what will 


in the end revert to downright Atheiſn; thar | 
is, ſuch men as affect the name of Derfts, in 

oppoſition to all revealed Religion, either 

mean nothing more than mere Atheiſin by it, 


but only to avoid, the trouble of conſidering 
the force of ſuch arguments, as lie ſtrong a- 
gainſt the plain denial of the Being of a God; 


and ſo by! ſeeming to allow them, they are 


willing to wave all oppoſition of that kind: 

Ot elſe, if they do in truth believe the Argu- 
ments for his Being, to be concluſive, and yet 
make no enquiry after his will, they muſt then 
"believe: his Ma only as a Speculative 


pour ; 
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| point; which is ae true in it ſelf, but 
which, they think, does not put them under 
any obligation of acting one way or other, in 
conſequence of it. Tbis kind of Deiſm is, 1 
confeſs, but one remove from Atheiſm it ſelf; 
becauſe, though it owns a God, who is the 
Governour of the natural world, yet at the 
ſame time it conſiders him, as having little 
or no concern for the moral world, or the 1 
actions of men, conſider'd as moral or ratio- 1 
nal Agents; which is in conſequence, a de- f 
nying or not owning of his moral Attributes. I 
Upon this conſideration therefore, to convince AY 
ſuch. men of their obligation to enquire after 
the will of God, we muſt firſt deſire them to 
conſider, That Juſtice, Goodneſs, Truth, and 
all moral perfections, are as eſſential to the 
notion of God, or Supreme Intelligent Bein, 
as Mi ſdom or Power ; for they are indeed the ' 

x neceſſary conſequences of infinite Wiſdom and 
Power. It cannot be denied, but that there 
are different things in the world, which have 

different powers and properties, different ki 
and degrees of perfections; ; and from hence, 
in the very nature of things, ariſe different 
relations of one thing to another, and a ſitneſs 
or unſitneſs, according as different things are 
N or re to one another. And 7 
| t 9 there 
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tural conſequencè of that difference, fitneſs or 
kad be properly ealled an N Pele 


alt ctheſe things in their proper 


* 112 


ühfitneſs, in all actions of eve ee 


Now an influitely wife Being, who'p 
r n ures, cer- 
thinly Knows all' theſe different relations of 


things and acktons; wick their reſpeRtive fir- 
helles and conſequences; or elſe his undder. 


ſtanding would be imperfect and/finite; And 


he does as evidentiy will thut they mould be 


as they are, becauſè he preſerves them in their 
Beings; and his will Abet be influenced by 
any Wrong affeckiog, raiſed by any'remptati- 


on from wide" n 125 do other wWiſe than What 


he knows to be, that is, what feally is, belt 

Ard fftteſt to be done; becauſe he ig indepen- 
dent ard Omnipotent”'So that Goadirſs; Ju- 
re, Truth, and all: moral perfeckions, muſt 


be in the Pivine Uiatüte, unlefs weear ſuppoſe, 


that he wills the nathires of things, to be is 
they ate, and hot to be as they are; at the 


| Tame time, which'is a manifeſt contradiction. 


Again, Goodneſs); in any Free or Rational 


Being, is nothing elſe but a will or diſpoſiti- 


0 Lemm Happineſs or Good to o- 
Wie” Beings, According to their Cuparities. 
Now do cm ieare Being it fel and a Capa- 


ing ing to — variety of natures, which. infinite 
Wiſdom thought fit to make, is the very ori. 
ginal and foundation of all Goodneſs; — to 
communicate this farther, according to thoſe 
different improvements which intelligent and 
Active Beings make, by virtue of that liberty 

of acting, which is eſſential to their nature, 
is a continuation of that Goodneſs. 80 that, 
in compariſon of all other. Beings which: are 
called good, we may truly ſay, with our Sa- 
viour, that there is none good (that is ori; 181 
nally and eſſentially ſo) but Cod on. N 
Juſlice and Equity are nothing elſe but the 


| applicarion of che proper conſequences of chi. 


ons to the perſons acting; that is, a Willing 
that the original and eſſential differences of 
things and actions, and their relations andi fit 
neſſes to one another, ſhould be entirely pre- 
ſerved throughout. Now the Supreme Being, 
Bak 0 . co. 4 and W all 5 
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vine Being, who can neither be miſtaken in 


his deſigns, nor hindred from doing what he 


intends. And the like may be ſaid of all other 
moral perfections. For, in ſhort, the want 


of, or failure in, any moral perfection, muſt 


proceed, either from a defect of underſtand- 
ing, that is, from apprehending things to be 


otherwiſe than they really are; or from a 


want of power to act according to the nature 
of things; or from perverſeneſs of will diſpo- 
ſing him to act contrary, to the true reaſon, 
or nature and fitneſs of things: but an eternal, 
intelligent, independent Being, infinitely wiſe 


and powerful, can be liable to none of theſe; 


for the two firſt caſes are directly, and the 
laſt, by neceſſary conſequence, a e 


on to infinite Wiſdom and Power. 


From hence it follows, that the moral 
fections of all Creatures muſt be finite and 1 
mited, and capable of continual improvement, 
according to the extent of their wiſdom and 

ower; but the moral perfections of the Su- 
preme Being, or Firſt cauſe of all things, muſt 
be infinite and abſolute. But then it does not 
from thence follow, that Goodneſs, Juſtice, 
Truth, and other moral perfections, are in 
their nature or Kind, quite different things in 
Me diyinc Being, from what rhey are in other 


| * 


rational Beings, bet — in EE Asad es 
ought to be the more carefully obſerved, be- 
 rauſe;' if Goodneſs, Truth and Juſtice, and 
the like moral Attributes which-we aſcribe to "NE 
God Almighty, be not the fame for kind, as 
they are in thoſe Idea's which we frame” of 
the like perfections in rational creatures, r 
in our abſtracted reaſonings about them from 
the nature of things; then it is in vain to rea- 
ſon at all about them: Since, upon ſach ſup · 
poſition, when we ſay, God is juſt, or good, 
or true, we can have no meaning at all, be · 
cauſe we have no notion or idea of any thing 
anſwering to the words we utter: And this 
would effectually deſtroy the foundation, Nt 
only of Religion but of all. Morality. / 
certainly takes away all manner of rag oh 
about the Divine Nature. For the natural At- 
= tributes of God, his Underſtanding and Power, 
are as much above us, as his moral Attributes 
or perfections, and our Idea's of them as im- 
perfect; ſo that if we cannot reaſon from the 
one, we cannot reaſon from the other.. 
Thoſe men therefore, who pretend to mag- 
nify Reaſon ſo much, ſhould conſider very 
well what it is, before they admit ſach a ſap- 
* which in effect deſtroys all uſe af 
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6 Peaboucirſelf,. bor if m due n y thi 
elle but the real nature of things, and their 
tclations and proportions to or another tru- 


apprehended in the mindd to he; as they are 


in themſelves, then it muſt be the lame. for 
Find in all Intelligent Beings ; or clic in effect 
the lame will be true and not true at the fame 
time, which is a plain contradiction. Of two 
Aiſferent Minds or Underſtandings, which arc 
of vaſtly different abilities one ahove another, 
one may apprebenda great many more things, 


together with their natures, conſequences and 


kelations, than the other does, which is of leſß 


capatity, and ſo can reaſon further; but tholc 
things which, both of them apprehend clearly, 


chſtinctly and truly, as they are in them; 
ſelves. they muſt. neceſſarily; ſo far apprehend 
1 Ar er elſe there never could be any rez. 


at all from the nature of things. 
Upon this principle therefore, That true 


. Beba, as- far as it reaches, is of the ſame 


Kind in all intelligent Beings, Tully very juſt- 


ly lays the foundation of the Law of Nature, 
1 1 is nothing elſe but the Eternal Reaſon 
of things, which muſt always be the ſame as 
_ Jong as things themſelves exiſt. And to this 
] 8 are theſe and the like en in 
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1 erg boen B eld - Since. 1 


vor hing more exte lent than Neaſon, which 
the fame an Man and in God, the finſt re. 
Le ſdelety ) between God and Man, is, 


had. Reaſun + And if reaſon be common 


20 hoh, right Reaſon is ſo: which being the 


ge (of Nature) ben there is a Lau in 
And again, Virtus (or 
moral Perfection) is the: ſame iu Man as in 
tut Divine Being. Vun 


kiſt but nature. udvahced to its Higbeſt per- 


aich both agree. 


11 not hing 


felt ion. There: ir therefore (in this) 4 re- 


ſemblance benoten God and Man. Now this 


ĩs the lame, in effect, as to lay, that Man, in 
his moſt perfect ſtate, is made after the i. 


wa of Gal And much to the fame. pur- 


bong in his ſecond b Dok De Legibus, he tells 
u, N 1 the 5 ment off 125 wiſeſt men 
| Fe: 
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tt a ET nihil erat mellus, eaque & Ha 


'homine & in Deo, prima homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas. 
AJater, quos autem Ratio, inter eoſdem etiam recta ratio 


communis elt; Quæ cam fit lex, lege quoque confociat 


Hominex cum Diis pütandi ſumus, . 

© Jam verd virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque 
ullo alio ingenio præterea. Eſt autem virtus nihil aliud quam 
in ſe perfecta & ad ſummum perducta natura. Ef Win 
homini cum Deo fimilitudo, %. 


4 Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum _fuiſſe Wan 
2 legem neque hominum "on 8 ger ſcitum 
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among the Ancients, that Tie: (i. e. Law 
natural) ig not any human device, ordinance, 
or decree of any peopls or ſtate, but ſomething 
Eternal which governs the. whole world, a 
perfect Wiſdom in commanding what is fit 
and forbidding the contrary. So, they ſaid, 
that principal and fupreme Law was the 
Mind of God himſelf, commanding or Pro- 


: bibiting « every thing, according to exact rea- 


Jon and the nature of thing?. From whence 
that Law, which God has given to mankind, 
dertves its juſt commendation, it being the 


very reaſon and underſtanding F one truly 


wiſe, which has a natural aptitude to direct 
-what is fit to be enjoined or forbidden. And 
again he ſays, The force or power, of this 
kat 98 is nor only EW older date than | 

any 
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3 eſſe oa" Dog fed æternum quiddam, WP" uni- 


| verſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendiqueiſapientis. 
| "Tra principem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebapt 


omnia ratione, aut cogentis, aut vetantis Dei ; ex qua illa 
lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt, re? eſt laudata: eſt 


= enim ratio Hope Mont. ad e & ad deterrendum | 


idonea. . : 


© Quz vis non. ada ſenior eſt quam tas e & 
civitatum, ſed æqualis illius cælum atque terras tuentis & 


„ein Dei: neque enim eſſe Mens Divina ſine ratione 


poteſt, nec ratio dixina nan hanc vim in rectis praviſgne 
| anciendis habere. 
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the Divine Mind be ot herwtſe than rational,: 
nor cam the Divine Reaſon exift without ha- 
ving this power or property of giving a ſan- 
tion to the' difference between Good and 
Evil. And then obſerving, that ſome par- 
ticular worthy and unworthy actions there 
mentioned, were in themſelves good or evil, 
before any written Law deſcribing them to 
be ſuch, by virtue of that antecedent, inward: 
and eternal Law of Reaſon, he adds, that 
it was Reaſon, proceeding from the nature 
of things, prompting to do right and reſirain-. 
ing from doing wrong, which: did not then 
commence @ Law: when it was firſt put int 
writing, . but when it had its firſt origina 


2 


Now it had the ſame original with the Di 


vine Mind or Vndenſtanding. From whence ö 


he makes this concluſion, 8 W berefore that 
true and ſi arena: Law, n has a proper 


4 ae 1 
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1 Erat enim ratio profeck! à rerum | natura, & ad recs fa- | 
ciendum impellens & à delicto avocans : quz non tum de- 
nique incipit lex eſſe cum ſcripta eſt, ſed tum cum orta eſt; 
orta autem ſimul eſt cum mente divina. 


s Quamobrem lex vera atque princeps, ps ad jubendum 
& ad vetandum, ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis. 
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| Ce or community F men, . 11 co. 
: eval with God himſelf, who preſerves and 
governs heaven and earth: For neither can 
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Lau th ene a bie is Fa right 4 

(or perfect) Reafon of ere Being. 

I have been the more particular in taking 
notice of this opinion of TA 10 the mattet 
before us, not only becauſe. he himſelf lays 

1 rern it, and likewiſe affirms it to 
be the judgment of the wiſeſt Heathens be- 
fore him, in deducing the true nature of Laws 

from their original: But alſo: becauſe it plain 

ly ſhews, that thoſe men who now pretend 
to be Deiſts, i. e. to believe a God and a Pro- 
vidence over the natural world, and yet ima. 
gine, either that he is no way concerned a- 
bout the nature and conſequences of human 
actions, or that we can have no ſuch true 

notion of his moral Attributes as to argue a- 

ny thing from them, are not yet advanced ſo 

fr in the knowledge of the true grounds, ei- 
bs ther of Natural Religion or Morality, vas 
| | eg e * e ee Were. 
| | Tb (65. S172 F343 And 


n And to this purpoſe there is a large paſſage out of his 3d 
Book de Republica, preſerved to us by Lactantius (lib. 6. de 
vero cultu, cap. 8.) in which he declares the Eternity and Im- 
mutability of this Law, and concludes after this manner : 
—  Unuſque erit commupis quaſi magiffer, & imperatot 
omnium Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, diſceptator, lator: 
cui qui non parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet ac naturam hominis aſper- 
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nſelyes by fach- 4 brecept as 


But cow if mee 
; Truth, 
2 . r n their 
nature, as they are good or evil zt 
. iſagree with the cternal r | 


of Goodneſs, Juſtice and Truth: and that 
ee ee reſpects 
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reſpects them accordingly, and will in dut ; 
time make ſuch a proper diſtinction between 
them, as will evidently declare and vindicate 


his on moral perfections. For if he is the 


Governor of the whole world; that is, of the 


National as well as Natural world; he will 


govern it according to theſe perfections whicli 
are inſeparable from an infinitely perfect rea- 
ſonable Being: This is allowed to be a rea- 
ſanable way of arguing, even by * Cotta the 
Academic in "Tully, in that very diſcourſe 
where he is endeavouring to render the Stoicai 
arguments, for Providence over Human Af- 


fairs, uncertain and ineffectual. But then we 


muſt not from hence conclude, that he does 
not thus govern the world, only becauſe at 
from we do not ſee this difference, which 

we expect from the nature of moral Good and 
Evil, entirely and finally made by an imme 
diate application of conſequent Rewards and 


Puniſhments, in proportion to the reſpective 


behaviour of every Rational or Free Agent. 
| For w we muſt nne chat we cannot ſee 
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Ut enim nec 42 nec Neher ratione cd 8e 
1 deſignata videatur fi in ea nec rea? factis præmia 
exſtent ulla, nec ſupplicia peccatis, ſic mundi divina in ho- 
mines moderatio profectò nulla eſt, ſi in ea diſcrimen nullum 


eſt bonorum & malorum, Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 35. 
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the full extenr of his Government, but only 


4 very ſmall part of ir; and therefore though 


we may argue, from che perfection of his na- 
ture, that he loves Righteouſneſs and hates 


Iniquity, and conſequenitly will, in the, iſſue 


4 


of things, treat them after a different manner ; 


yet the Revelation of his righteous judgment 
is not confined to ſo ſhort a time, or within 
ſo narrow a compaſs, as the execution of hu- 
man juſtice muſt be, which is limited by time 
and place, and muſt either exert itſelf at pre- 
ſent, or nor at all. And from hence it hap- 
- pens, that Juſtice, Goodneſs, and other moral 
excellencies in men, (even in the beſt human 
Governors) do often intrench upon and limit 
one another, ſo that they cannor all be fully 
exerciſed, for want of ſufficient com afs to 
exert themſelves altogether, and for want of 
ſufficient power and knowledge of things in 


the agent. But God's Government is infinite 
ald eternal, not limited by time or place; ſo 


that his Goodneſs and Juſtice, and every d- 
ther perfection, may each of them have their 
full exerciſe, and not interfere with one an- 
other: and the due effects of each may take 
place in ſuch ſeafon as infinite wiſdom ſees 
moſt proper. Therefore before we can pals 
an exact * upon the and W 


8 


8 
Whole 8 of | jade; heh unfolded, and 
a all the various dependences of things, upon 
one another, ſet in a true light. We muſt 
wait for the final iſſue of things, and when 
that is come, we may depend upon it, that 
the, whole management will appear juſt and 
| good, even according to our moſt natural 
notions of Juſtice and Goodneſs; that is, ac- 
cording to the truth and reaſon of * all 
fairly ſtared together. 
If what I have hitherto Gd, concerning 
the Moral Perfections of the Divine Being 
and their exerciſe, ſhould be thought a di- 
greſſion from the deſign of that propoſition | 
upon which I firſt begun; I deſire it may be 
© Confidered, that, unleſs we be fully perſuaded 
of the certainty of thoſe Attributes of God, 
and of the reaſonableneſs of arguing from them, 
e cannot have any firm and ſtable founda- 
tion of our own moral obligations in reſpect 
* him: becauſe we do then in effect ſhut out 
the Divine Being from having any relation to 
Ws as we are men, 2. e. moral or rational and 
fee Agents; inaſmuch as we do by conſequence 
deny either him or our ſelves to be ſuch A- 
gents. But on the contrary, if our Rational 
Nature oh i; ed from: the D X vine Nature 
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as to bear a reſemblance to it, in its capacity 
of acting freely according to the nature of 
thing 8; this gives us a moral relation to God 
 himfele a relation of a quite different kind 
from that of all other creatures, which have 
no knowledge of him. He is indeed the Au- 
| Ng of their Being, as well as of ours; and 
he governs them by bis Wiſdom and Power 
in a way ſuitable to their nature, though they 
are not capable of reflecting upon it. But he 
is a Governor of Men and all Rational Beipgs 
in a ſenſe vaſtly ſuperior, as they are capable 


of knowing him, and the relation they bear 


to him; and by knowing it, own an obliga- 
tion of willingly conforming themſelves to the 
f Laws of his Government, which are the eter- 
nal dictates of right Reaſon. 
pon this foundation therefore I think we 
ay juſtly build W natural obliga n N 


1 Nam 5 . r — homines, ry — ge- 
| nere ſumpſerunt quæ fragilia eſſent & caduca: Animum eſſe 
ingeneratum A Deo, ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum cæ- 
leſtibus, vel genus, vel ſtirps appellari poteft, Itaque ex tot 
generibus nullum eſt animal præter hominem quod habet 
notitiam aliquam Dei. — Ex quo efficitur illud ut is agnok 
cat Deum qui unde ortus ſit quaſi recordetur ag noſcat.. Jam 
vero virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque ullo alio in- 
genio prætetea. Eft igitur hominĩ cum Deo ſimilitudo. 
Quod cum ita fir, qu tandem * eſſe propiot ceftiorve * 
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every Rational man, who believes a God and 


a Providence governing the world, is under, 


- uit enquire, whether God has made any par- | 


ticular Revelation of his will, which men can 
be any way concerned to take notice of. | 5 
For if we are perſuaded, by the Light of 
Nature and Reaſon, that there is a Supreme 
Being who made and preſerves us, and from 
2 55 we received our reaſonable nature, 


whereby we are capable of owning him; the 


1 


fame light will convince us, that there is a 
natural duty of Gratitude owing from us to 
this Supreme Benefactor. And ” if we are 
not affected with a ſenſe of Gratitude for theſe 
benefits, which, even in the natural courſe of 
things, we conſtantly receive from Providence, 
we are not (in Twlly's judgment) to be reck- 

oned in the number of men, that is, of 'rea- 


ſonable creatures. But now, ſince the Divine "3 


Nature is infinitely perfect and happy in it- 


ſelf, wherein can any gratitude towards him 
approve itſelf? Not in giving him any thing 


by way of return, becauſe he is already poſ- 
Eg of al CRP ; bur i in a a juſt ene 


2 ment 


m dem vero Deen e ee Que diem "nocium- 
gue viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea, 
uuæ gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogunt, 


hunc hominem omnino numerare qui decet? Cie. de Text- 
Ib. 2. | 


f 


— 


ment of his tofivice ie ie Key in wor- 


thily receiving and uſing what his goodneſs” 

gives us; that is, in imploy ing all the powers 
and faculties, which he has given us, accord- 
ing to his will and deſign, however it be made 

known to us. And fince, from the conſide- 
ration of the moral perfections of his nature, 
we are aſſured, that he himſelf chuſes to act 


according to the higheſt Reaſon; and ſince it 


muſt alſo be his wil, that all rational crea- 
tures ſhould chuſe che ſame, that is, in effect, 
| ſhould deſire and endeavour, that their wills 
ſhould be directed by his will, which is there- 
fore abſolutely perfect, becauſe it always 
chuſes according to that infinite and unerring 
wiſdom, which knows what is beſt and fitteſt | 
to be done in every caſe that can me. | 
11 
futurity: Upon theſe confiderations we. are 
certainly obliged, in reaſon, to be as much 
acquainted wich the will of God as We can; 
and therefore to conſider of every poſſible 
way, whereby we may come to the know. 


both with reſpect to the preſent time a 


* : 


ledge of it. 


For thus we may argue. 4 conſtant diſ- 
poſition to do according to the will of God, 
and 
for al our powers and faculties of acting, is 
n an 


upon whom we depend for our Being, 


f* 


* 
x * 
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an abſolurely fit and reaſonable inſtance of our 
oratitude towards him. This is the very per- 
fection of Piety, which we may, with"Tally, 
call F#/tice towards God; ſince it is nothing 
elſe bur aſcribing to him, in the moſt effectual 
manner, that honour. of his infinite perfe- 
ctions, which is. juſtly due to him, by con- 
forming our ſelves to them. Now this difpo- 
- ſition, to conform our ſelves conſtantly. ro. 
the will of God, muſt neceſſarily include, or 

| preſuppoſe, an endeavour to know what this 
will is, and by conſequence to enquire, what 
ways he has thought fit to make any part of 
it known to us: Tunleſs we are before hand 
certain, that it is impoſſible for him to diſ- 
coyer it any other way, but this one. which 
ve call the way of nature, which, as I 
ſhall have occaſion to thew hereafter, we can 
not 1 

For though we may PRA upon it, as his 
will, that we ſhould never act contrary to the 
Rules of Goodneſs, Truth and Juſtice, be- 
cauſe whatever is evidently contrary to theſe, 
centres his vey nature, and cannot be Ys | 
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8 will; and though he has given us the faculty 


of Reaſon, whereby to diſtinguiſh Good from 


evil, and a liberty to chaſe according to that 


diſtinction; yet, becauſe our Underftandings 5 
are limited, ſo that we are not always able 
preſently to ſee that entire connection which 


one action has with another, but, without the 
utmoſt attention, may be apt to miſtake ap- 
pearances for truth, and to act accordingly, 


eſpecially in matters of Religion or inter- 


courſe with the Divine Being) whereby we 
may Tun into great confuſion, as we ſee-in 
fact the greateſt part of mankind have done: 
We cannot but think it reaſonable, to wiſh or 
deſite a more particular direction, if it may be 

had, from that Being himſelf, who cannot be 


miſtaken. And this at leaſt ought to put us 
upon enquiry, Whether this Being has, any 


where, made any fach diſcovery, as will ei- 
ther give us greater light into our duty, or 


direct us to better aſſiſtance or cleater motives 


to the ſteady performance of it. And here 
it was that the Seren - of Mankind 


53 bi to fail. Even the Philoſophers 


themſelves, of almoſt all Sects, neglecteèd to 
+ Reel after God in this reſpect. They did not 
glorify him as God, by owning his moral 


x an ons to ſuch a er as owe. "IG ro 
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have done. Their piety ſeldom went lo f 

as either to pray unto him, or give him hanks 
for their own improvement in virtue or 1230 

perfection. In this they depended too muc 
5 kon themſelves and their owp natural abili- 
es, and made their chief application to the 
* only for things of an inferior nature. 
heir e ws 900 much like that of the 


# oct, 


edatic efio orare re Javen que la: & five; : 
2 vitam, det opes : . mi animum 2 
, 
And Cotta, i in 4 1 2 repreſents it it as a 8 01 
goctrine: Vi irtutem nemo unquam acceptam 
Deo retulit +. i. e. No man thinks himſelf 
heholding to God for his Virtue: And he com- 
mends the opinion as right, becauſe (ſays he) 
eo be virtuous is r Juſt matter of praiſe, which 
it could not be if it were the gift of God, + 
With much more to the ſame purpoſe, which 
be ſummns up after this manner, Judic ium hoc 
omnium mortalium eſt, fortunam a Deo Pe- 
| FRAN, 4./e ipſo ſumendam efſe ſapientiam. 
And thus, according to St. Paul, Profeſſing 
FE 3-60 7 Pein oe) 14 8 tbem⸗ 
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b bertel [es whe 6 of God, they 


were led away to all manner of immorality, 


For as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a repro- ' 


late mind: a mind that could not ſufficiently 
_ diſtinguiſh between good and evil, bur eaſily 
drawn 0 40 boſe FOES which ** not gon. 
venient. 

The fatal 8 which attended this 

. negle& of application to God, for true wiſ- 
dom to direct men in the moral conduct of 
their lives, may ſhew us our obligation, in in- 


tereſt as well as duty, to enquire ſeriouſſy, 


Whether God has any way afforded meang of 
further light, than what we our ſelyes can 
collect from unaſſiſted natural Reaſon, to di- 
rect us in attaining the utmoſt knowledge of 
his will. And this ſhould now lead me to con · 


| fider the ſecond: thing W. 1 7 peep ro 
"ry to, VIS. 8 


Wi That 1 ſeriouſly 2 . en- 
quiry, will find it reaſonable to conclude, ' 
that ſome Revelation may juſtly be 7 
from * Mig. Tal eee as N 
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„ becauſe 1 cannot bo throu ugh with” thi 
full conſideration of this at Re I ſhall 
 forbear ro enter upon it; and ſhall rather 
chuſe to conclude this arſcourſe with an ear. 
neſt exhortation, to all ſuch as, by the prin- 
eiples of Reaſon, are convinced of the Being 
of God and his moral Attributes, That they 
wonld live up to this Light of their own Rea · 
ſon in their further enquiry 3 after dhe Revela- 


| tion of the Will of God. | 


- Tis owned on all Bands chat Paſſion 48 
Prejudice, and Partiality, ariſing from unruly 
luſts and apperites of any kind, are great im- 
4 nts to the finding and embracing of 
Truth, eſpecially ſuch Truth as is likely to 
contradict thoſe prevailing | Paſfions. And 
therefore, if we are honeſt and ſincere in our 
ſearches after Truth, we muſt. firſt free our 
 ſelvesfrom theſe impedimenrs, that is, we muſt 
live ſo as not to have any biaſs upon our minds 
againſt the practice of Religion, if, upon en- 
quiry, we ſhould find reaſon to believe its 
principles true This is but a very reaſonable 
| thing to deſire, of thoſe who allow the ſteady - 
practice of all virtue to be the happineſs and 
1 n of human nature, at the fame time 


that they queſtion or doubt of the truth of 
all Revealed — as divers of the Hea- 
I "1 then 
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ha Philoſophers held, and ſome of thoſe who 
prerend ro be their great admirers. would ſilk 
ſeem to hold. Such men cannot fay, that 
we deſire any thing of them againſt their 
own profeſs d intereſt. ' Nay, confidering the 
advantage, Which the belief of the principles 
of Religion may be of, to ſupport them un- 
der any unto ward circumſtances of diſcourage- 
ment, one would think they could hardly 
take it amiſs of us, if we ſhould even entreat 
them ro admit thoſe principles, for probable 
at leaſt, „and to practiſe accordingly, till by 
 ferjous enquiry they could diſcover them to 
be falſe. Bur ſome men are fo perverſe, as to 
interpret any thing of this kind to be an un- 
juſt prejudice in favour of Religion. An Au- 
wer? whom I have had occaſion formerly oo 
"A tells us, Thar © It is the moſt beg. 
<« garly refuge imaginable, Which is fo gh 
« tily cry'd up, and ſtands as a great maxim 
„ with many able 'men, That they ſhould 
« ftriue to have Faith and believe to the 
66 armoſt - becauſe F after all, there be no- 
thing in the matter, there will be no harm 
« in being thus deceived ; but if there be. 
* Th 8 ” Ry be fatal wr 27 mor 70 
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< have believed to the full. But, (Jays be} 
they are ſo far miſtaken, that whilſt they have 
* this thought, tis certain they can never be- 
lieve, either to their ſatisfaction and happi- 
* neſs in this world, or with any advantage 
* of recommendation to another. For beſides 
« that our Reaſon, which knows the cheat, 
vill never reſt thorougly fatisfied on ſuch a 
-*© bottom, but turn us often a drift, and roſs 
< us in a ſea of doubt and perplexity ; we 
cannot but actually grow worſe in Religion, 
and entertain a worle opinion ſtill of a ſu- 
« premę Deity, whilſt our belief is founded 
I on ſo injurious a Thought of him. 
Now indeed, if thoſe able men, as he calls 
them. in way of deriſion, had either deſired 
us to believe ainſt our own certain know- 
ledge, or bad, 9 — pretence of this Argument, 
diſcouraged us from enquiring into the grounds. 
of Religion, or the motives to believe it; 
then there might have been ſome colour for 
this untoward Reflectiog. But when they 
only repreſent the caſe of Religion as it really 
ſtands, vig. That the principles of it give 4 
Juſt proſpect of great advantage, both preſent 
and future, to the mind of man, if they be 
true, and be believed, and in practice owned 
to be 64 15 nl that there can be no poſſible 
_ Gilad- 
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diſady antage, in the future at leaſt, ro ſuch as 
are willing to live virtuouſly, from the preſent 


belief of them, even though they ſhould in the 
end prove to have been in a miſtake; I can- 
not ſee how we could reaſonably adviſe a wiſe 
man to act otherwiſe than on the ſafe ſide, 
till he could, to his own ſatisfaction, evident- 
Ty! prove, thar rhe contrary was true. For this 


is, in effect, only deſiring him nor to conclude 


them abſolutely falſe, at the ſame time that be 


owns they may poſſibly be true. That we 


cannot believe to our full ſat it faction or hap- 
| pineſs while we doubr, I readily grant; bur 
| whar is this to the Argument For we muſt 

either believe the fundamental principles of 


Religion to be true or falſe, or elſe we muſt 


be doubt ful about them. Now though there 
be no farisfaction in being doubtful, yer there 
may be ſome hope, though mixed with fear; 


460 this will be ſome comfort to a man's 
mind, ſo long as he keeps honeſtly to that ſide 


Where the hope lies. But thoſe who believe _ 
them falſe, can pretend to no hope at all of 
what will be hereafter, but that of utter ex- 
tinction; and what comfort can there be in 
that, even at preſent, but only to thoſe who are 


—_— 
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unhappy cure for doubt and perplexity, which 
can never mend our caſe while we are ſenſible 
of it. Admitting the opinion of thoſe, who 
tdtink that death puts an utter end to our be- 
_ = ing, to be true, what ground can it give 
them (as * Tully ſays) either of joy or boaſt- 
ing? If therefore there be no entire ſatisfa- 
: tion, in doubting about the Being of a Provi- 
_ dence, and a future State; nor any comfort 
to a rational mind, in the utter disbelief of 
them: Then certainly, if we could by any 
means arrive at a full perſuaſion of the Truth 
of them, it would be a very deſitable thing. 
And therefore to apply this Argument, to 
perſuade men not to be unconcerned ; in the ſe- 
_ -rious and honeſt examination of the grounds 
of Religion, nor to be obſtinate, in ſtanding 
; out againſt reaſonable evidence, even though 
5 it ſhould All ſhort of ſtrict 8 15 


. 


15 1 7 70 Nor can 1 ſee, a it is 0) injurious 
| thadght of tbe Deity, for a man to think it 
more for his FONG, to. e Age + there 
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1 Præclatum autem 1 qui adepyiſunt qui didicerupr, 
- Fe, cum tempus mortis veniſſer, totos.effe perituros. Quod, 
: ut ſi quid habet iſta res aut letabile aut glotiofum 2 
Sie Tuſend, Diſp. lib. 1. cap. ol 5 


is wil an teat perfect Boat hs mY 
even while he doubts of his Exiſtence, (p- 
in it poſſible, . for a man honeſtly to doubt 
of it); Is it any diſhonour to that Being, for 5 105 


to think, ye 5 if he do exiſt at all; he is 

Wo as to make it our intereſt to believe his 
Exiſtence? or js it any means of making us | 
entertain a worſe opinion of the Deity, to 
believe that the moral perfections of Fati e, 
Goodneſs. and Truth, belong to him, ard that 
he makes a real diſtinction between ggod ww 
vil, if he goyern the world r 
tt, have. been induced to. take notice of rhjs 
= age, becauſe it ſeems to be directly y. poipt- 
ed at an Argument, Which Tome of the belt | 
and moſt. judicious writers (both: Heathens 
AG A gory 25 have made uſe ar to | perlade 
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PR, of EE 1 1 ! ſhalt only. mention » Tully, and Plato. 
Tulſy, beſides the fore- mentioned place in his Tuſculan Que- 
ſtions, has al/o this paſſage in the concluſion of his Cato major. 
His mihi rebus, (i. e. from ſeveral confi iderations depending up- 
on the Soul's immortality) levis eft ſenectus, nec folum non 
moleſta ſed etiam jucunda. Quod ſi in hoc erro, quod ani- 
mos haminum immortales eſſe credam, lubenter erto: Nec 
mihi hunc ertorem quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. 
Sin mortuus (ut quidam minuti- philoſophi cenfent) nihil 
ſentiam, non yereor ne hung exrorem: meum mottui philoſo- 
phi irrideant. . To, this purpoſe, .Plato, in the perſon of 1 
tes, in divers Places, nel, e pag. gf, 41 
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men, not to be averſe to the belief of a Goe 
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and a Future State, taken from the advantages 
of that belief both to virtue and happineſs, 
eyen ſuppoſing rhe caſe to be onl y probable, 


Dr as yet doubtful. And Whatever the ad- 


mirers of this Author may think; there is ſo 
we a foundation iti reaſort for this way of ar- 

ing, that it will not be the leſs uſed or va- 
lued by any conſiderate man, for the ünwor- 
thy reflection which he has made upon it. 
And, indeed, to do him right, when he is in 
4 better humour, he himſelf is pleaſed to make 
uſe of the fame argument in effect, though 


t into other words, [ in his Enquiry bun- 


 cerning Virtue) when he tells us, ' thar by 

virtue of the BELIEF of a world to come, 

4 man may retain ns Vi . even under the 
. 5 e 
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De”, owe "A of B 3 nature. E _ 

{peaking of Relagious Affection, he ſays, that 
f ibe ſuljeci and ground of this divine 

paſſh Jon be not really Juſt or adequate, (te 
Hypotheſis of Theiſm, i. e. the Exiſtence ofa 
God, being ſuppoſed falſe ) the paſſion ſtill n 
it ſelf is ſo far natural and good, as it 
proves an aduantage td Virtue and Goodneſs. 
But if, on the other ſide, the ſulject of this , ® 

paſſion be really adequate and juſt, (the Hy- =_ 
"0 Label of Theiſin being real, and not img. 
nary) then ir the 207 ron alſo juſt, and be- 
comes abſolutely ue and requiſite in every 
i rational Creature. Now what is this but ar- 5 
guing for Religious affeFtion, or the admira- 
tion of the Divine order of things, (which he - 
might have called Faith if he had pleaſed) 
from its * advantage to virtue, even though 
the ſubject of it ſhould in rhe end, proye not 
to have been eu but imaginary? And why 
may not another man, endeavour to perſuade 
men to live according to Virtue and Religion, 
from the ſame Topick, even n it be * 
into plainer language? 
But to conclude; There is no conliderare 

| man, bur who would . be ſatisſied in 


5 e . matters 
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38 8 ER | 7 
matters of ſo great Wb webt, as the princip es 
of Religion; and therefore every man ought 
to take the ſureſt way of attaining that fatis- 


faction, by preparing himſelf to entertain 
Truth with a ſincere love of it; that is, by 


- livivg ſo that no Truth may ever be ungrate- 
ful to him. There is a great affinity between 
Virtue and Truth; and the ſureſt way to find 
the one, is by the ſincere practice of the other. 
Leet us therefore lay afide all paſſion and pre- 
judice, and every irregular defire, which may 
hinder us from being impartially willing to 
obey every reaſonable obligation, Which the 
difcoyery of Truth can lay upon us. And if 
we are already got ſo far as in earneſt to be- 


5 lieve a God, and that the practice of virtue 


or moral Recditude is his will, but yet want 
farther ſatisfaction as to the Truth of Revelati- 
on; let us firſt do the will of God as far as 


we know, and they we JO e whether 
the doftrine be of God. a9 Re $0 


Aud may the Put ther of Lights; n 
1 45 all Truth, dirett us all in our ſin- 
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3 8 E R M O N 
1 Thar every Rationat man, 2 . 
a God and a Providence governing the world, 
is under à natural obligation, to enquire whe- 
ther God has made any particular Revelation 


of his will to men, which they are uy * 
concerned to take notice of. , 


5 ll ſhall now el to eint the "RUST 
thing, which I then propoſed to ſpeak to, 


ol 


— 


II. That whoever ſeriouſly makes this en- 
1 quiry, will find good reaſon to conclude, that 
13 ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected from 
1 0 er the general ſtate of mankind. 


This is a point which deſerves: to hs * 

85 ſeriouſſy conſidered, becauſe it is the very 
point, upon which all thoſe who can be truly 
called Deiſte, begin to divide from ſuch as 
believe a divine Revelation. For he that be- 
lieves a God and a Providence governing the 
world, and obſerving the actions of men, as 
cvery one muſt do that can properly be called 
2 Dexſt, and yer denies the Truth of all 
Revelation, muſt of neceſſity, either hold it 

=: unreaſonable either to believe or be Wert 5 


ERM ON XI. 325 
el Re een at all gem God; upon any 
account; or elſe he muſt imagine, that there 
may hereafter be ſome true Revelation, though” 
all that have hitherto been pretended to, bg 
falſe. As to this latter caſe, T think i 8 | 
be no occaſion to ſay any thing; becauſe, 1 
believe, there are none of thoſe, who deny 
the Truth and certainty of all paſt Revelation, 
who do in earneſt believe it probable, that 
there ever will be any other? Or if there 
ſhould be any ſuch perſons, the courſe of thoſe 
Arguments, which are generally uſed to prove” 
the Truth and excellency of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion , will plainly ſhew them their miſtake, 
by letting them ſee, how unreaſonable it is 
to expect greater evidence in this world for 
auy poſſible future Revelation, than what we 
ey have for the Chriſtian. 
My buſineſs therefore at Pete ; is ay 
wirh thoſe men, who profeſs neither to believe 
nor expect, any other Revelation of the will 
of God to mankind, beſides what the ordina- 
ry courſe of his Providence, in the outward 
government of the world, diſcovers to every 
man's mind, but think ſuch belief or expecta- 
tion unreaſonable. Now they that are of this 
opinion, muſt either think, that it is impoſſi- 
ble, in the nature of things, that God. ſhould _ 
e 3 male 


— 


E any duch Revelation, or, at leaſt, that 

it is highly improbable chat he ever does make 

any z or elſe, that mankind has no Occaſion 

4 neceſſity, for any ſuch Revelation, 
the 


n need nevet enquire aſter it. x G | 
In oppoſition therefore, to, chis kind, of 
reaſoning, 1 ſhall endeavour to bene 


I. That in the nature, of things, there is ng, 
impoſſibility chat God ſhould. make, a Fer 
| 1 Revelation of his will to men. 925 
2. That, conſidering our natural; notions of 
Goodneſs; of God, there. is ,no,xealon to 
ta it incredible that he ſhould, At. ſome. 
time or othet, make ſuch Revelation. 
3. That conſidering the general condition 
of mankind, „ ſuch daneben is Of no means 
unneceſſary. 10 1 
„ii uh 8 af things, 1 — is no 
_ impoſſibility that God ſhould make a particu- 
lar Revelation of his will to men. They that 
deny the poſſibility of it, ought, to ſhewy that 
it implies ſome contradiction, ariſing from the 
cConſideration, either of the nature of Man, to 
whom ſuch revelation is ſuppoſed to be made, 


odr of God, who is ſuppoſed to make it: For 


otherwiſe, the mere difficulty of conceiving 
the manner how it is made, or our not ſeeing 
* 0 often 9 0 a8 to * it common or fa- 

7 : | mil 


 miliar to us, ig n objection. to the poſſbilicy 
of it. Hut a Wan har: God ſhould upon ſome - 
'OCC will to men in a 


1 manner, 7 " implies nothing contract. 


Cory either to the nature of man or God. 


For, if we believe, that God is the maker of | 


mankind, and that from. him they, receive 


their reaſon and, underſtanding, | with all the 


powers and faculties of their mind, and all « 0 
ther powers whatſoever, whereby they are ca- 
pable, either of communicating their thoughts 
and intentions one to another, or of receiving 
ſuch communication one from another, 50 not- 
wichllandio that the Agent or mind, 9 
communicating its thoughts, is it ſelf inviſi⸗ 


ble then it is unreaſonable to ape that | 


the mind of man is incapable of receiving 
any imp reſſon, of revelation or inſtruction, 
from the Supreme mind, only becauſe that 
Supreme 
yet much more unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe auy 

incapacity in the divine Being, of making foch 
diſcovery of his will to the mind of man, AS 
his iſdom ſees. fit; for this is would, in effect, 
be to deny the perfection of his nature, and to 


make him a Being not acting freely but by 


reſts without 3 or choice: and this 
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Wy him to be an intelligent Blick ; = "ey mul 

at laſt recur to downright Atheiſm. For, in- 
deed, what difference is there between deny ing 
the Exiſtence of God, and deny ing thoſe At- 
tributes, which are eſfential 1b an infinitely 
wiſe and powerful Being; whereby though the 
name of God be retained," yet the nature of 
an infinitely perfect Being, intended by that 
name, is infinitely confounded and loſt“ But 
T ſoppoſe thoſe, with whom l am now diſ- 
courſing, willingly ro own more than the 
mere name of a Deity; and therefore may 
deſire them to conſider, the abſurdity which 
would follow, from the denying a poſſibility 
of his diſcovering his wilt ro mankind, what⸗ 
ever the occaſion be, in any ſupernatural way; 


not inconſiſtent with his'infinite Perfections, 


or moral Attributes. Indeed, that the divine 


Majeſty or Eſſence of God ſhould,” at any 
time, be ſeen by mortal eyes, implies a con- 
tradiction to his Nature; becauſe it would ſo 


poſe him ro be Finite, and limited to a parti- 
cular Figure and place, at the ſame time that 
we own him to be Infinite, and every where 
cr TR _ FRED Tor” Bar then, 
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that he —_ is leaking 2 ee and r 
all things according to The Counſel of his um 
will doing whatever he pleaſes, both in hea- 
den and earth; ſhould have no means of dif- ; 

covering his Will to intelligent creatures, whom 
he has made capable of underſtanding the wind 


pugnant to any juſt and conſiſtent notion of 
his infinite Power. What the Plalmiſt ſaysb, 
He that planted the Ear, ſbali he not bear 2 
ho that formed the Eye, ball be nut fee? lie 
that chaſtiſeth the Heathen, hall. nat he 
correct? be that teacheth man knowledge, 
Jpall not he know? carries .in it a natural ar: 
| gument, which” may be extended to the caſe 
we are now upon. He that hath given to mau, 
not only the uſe of Seuſes, whereby he is able 
to perceive outward objects; but alſo an in 
wwited Underſtanding, whereby be is capable 


and will of each other, is a thing urrerly'r6- | | 


of apprehending ſuch things as are not objects 5 


of ſenſe, has not he power to convey any 
knowledge from himſelf to that underſtand- 

ing, but only by ſuch means as we preſcribe 
to him 2 and is he not able to convince the 
mind of man as effectually, of Ti Truth of 

TPO" is pe e to Lo in an extraordinary 
n 
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55 N things that a are cis irlelf + 113 of 9 
But Ineed not inſiſt longer upon 1 oſſi- 
buy of a thing, which che generality of man- 
uad in all ages have, not only owned to be 
deoffible, but Which they have alſo, as 1 ſhall 
1 thew by and by, acknowledged in fact actual · 
= wo cog Fete eee 1 [am arg b 


1 1 eee N is 0 reaſon to 
4 chiok"it incredible, that he ſhould at fome 
38 rime or other: make ſuch diſcoyery. of his will. 
1 would not here be ſo underſtood, as if I 
3 thought that we could juſtly: conceive. God | 
= Almighty to be under any obligation to make 
4 uch particular Reyelation to men: becauſe 
conſidering the ungrateful returns and the un- 
* "worthy uſe which che generality of men have 
=. tbo commonly made of that natural Light 
Which God affords to all, they have no reaſon 
2 to expect any ſupernatural. Reyclation as mat :. 
ter of Right: yet conſidering the infinite 
6 Goodneſs of the Divine Being, ſo many ways 
eres d towards them beyond their deſerts, 
1 Wer may have ground to hope for it from 
= - his mercy, and to believe that the thing is not 
* + * when. we. * 


That 
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ſome foundation for ſuch an  apprebenſion,; 
than to think that mankind: ſhould always be 
under ſuch a deluſion, as conſtantly to believe 
and expect à thing for which there never was: 
any grouad or occaſion given. That men 


ſhould miſtake in making 


falſe deductions from 


NF hat. in all 98 006 the e men here ever 
had ſuch an apprehenſion. Now it is certain- 
ly more agreeable. to the goodneſs of God to 
A that there is really at the bottom 


a true principle, or thay they. ſhould ground 


many errors, one aſter another, upon one 


Truth miſapprehended or corrupted, is not to 
be wondred at; for it is a common 


Buß that they ſhould generally, in 


countries, fall into the belief 


all ages and 
tra thing, up- 


on which ſo much of rheir, practical 


depends, and yet that there ſhould, never, in 
ve heen any prob 


ity of fact or re 85 to idee them*ro it, is 
2 thing that can hardly be 1 with. 


& > age Or country, 


> 


bf 6 


common ſenſe to ſup 


poſe. 
Now that, in all ages 100 e there 
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has been, time out of mind, a common perſua- 
ſion, that God did communicate his will to 


mankind, in ſome way or other more than 
the general. way of nature, is a thing ſo no- 


de in all 1 that 1 thick no = 
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will go 3 to rn ie wo the fare hi 20 
go backwards towards the moſt an 


was that perſuaſion. Tally, in his preface to 


thoſe Treatiſes, wherein he endeavours to ſet 
in the beft light, not only all that could be 
ſaid for, but alſo all that could be ſaid againſt 


the ſeveral forts of Divinat ion or Propheſy ing 


which were pretended to among the Heathen; 


tells us, That it was 4 conſtant and pre. 
vailing opinion, derived dom from the rr. 
moteſi antiquity; or firſt ages of the world, 
and nn 'by the nnanimous ſuffrage of 
all nations, à as well thoſe which were moſt 
learned and polite, as thoſe which were moſt: 


rude and barbarous; That there was mung 
men rm a thing as Prophecy, or forcknow- 


4 yents: And he: 28 it ir N that 


the 
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e Vetus opinio eſt, jam . * herotels ducta tempori- 
bus, eaque & populi Rom. & omnium gentium firmata, gon- 
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. 8 N. * 
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ſenſu, verſariquandam inter homines divinationem quam Gra- 
ci N l appellant, id eſt, Pra ſenſionem 8e Tciehtiam as es. 
rum futurarum, c. Cic. de Divinat. lib. o e 


4 Gentem quidem nullam video neque tam e a1 
que doctam, neque tam immanem, tamque barbaram, que 


non fignificari' fatura,” 8 a Wann e 


11 cenſeat, ib. 


e Atque hc, ut ao arbitror, viteres rerum bile even- 
"a ts moniti quam ratione docti R & 1 ib. 


! 


_ 


10 nt times, | 
ſtill ſo much the more. ſtrong aud prevailing- 


\ 


the a. cs game face ae 3 not * 
nuch 4 reaſon and argument, as by cui. 
deunce , fact and experience. That is, they 
were convinced by the events of things which 

had been foretold, that the Divine Being did 


ſometimes communicate the knowledge of 
things future, which could not otherwiſe have 


been naturally known to men. And though 
the immediate conveyance of this foreknow- 


ledge was by them ſuppoſed: to be made to 
men by Powers inferior to the Supreme Deity, 

yet they owned, that ultimately thoſe Powers 5 

derived their knowledge of futurity from the 


. as d we from E r. en e = _e 


-» 2. Phebo Pater Onnipotens mihi Phe 


bus Apollo | | , 34 8 Fc 
c 


* 


| a And upon this perſuaſion 1 all hid mod 


to. Ro in difficult caſes, as is ſufficiently 
known to. all that have any manner of ac- 
quainrance with ancient Hiſtory. And that 
they did not think the mere foretelling of fu- 
. events Was all the Revelation, which 
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86 Upon aohinh Servius bas this remark, Simul notandum, 1 
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| * . Bam od is evident from 
hence, That there never yet "was any nation 
but what had ſome ſort of fevealed Religion, 
real or pretended among them, which 38 
them ſome direction about their worſhip or 
inntercoutſe with the Heavenly Powers“: and 
that they generally believed the firſt Founders 
_ __— of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, to have 
- received fome kind of Inſtruction from the 
| Gods, for the future eſtabliſument of thei! 
 Governmentand Laws, eſpecially in matters 
| of Religion and Divine Worſhip. ' From hence 
= it was that Numa Pompilius, in the ſettling 
of his Laws for the Roman ſtate, pretended 
to have frequent conferences with the God- 
. deſs Egeria, f and to receive directions from 
ber: And that Lycurgus, during the tine 
13 Four he was en the Lacedemonian 5 
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4 ——Deorum Es injiciendum © ratus eſt, qui” cum 


deſcendere ad animos fine aliquo commento miraculi non 
a poſſet, ſimulat ſibĩi cum Dea Bgeria: congreſſus nocturnos eſſe, 
1 ejus ſe monitu, quæ acceptiſſima Dis eſſent, lacra inſtituere. 5 
3 . Liv. lib. 1. cap. 19. 
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made- frequent jours. 


1 5 conſult "the: hand: Oracle. Herein | 


theſe two famous ru imitated the 


ated X: the Ancients for the ju 


for the al aud porſecting oi which 
he is ſaid to have had ſeveral confer 


. and ſor that purpoſe 
Ninth . Year into Jupi 


receivg his Inſtructions, and to give an a0. 
count of what had been done in the former 5 


nine years, (according to Plato's account o 
the Tradition, whe expounds the paſſages of 
Homer and Heſiad, in which this matter is 
mentioned to the 3 in n N 


Pu Didinas: 6 1. 1 { -#x {4 


* Not for nine years ih lj as k. alen, it, why 4 
wot conſider the paſſage of Plato. 3 6 

1 jSronuabe 7 i , (Hom. 05. bs 179) 9 

ukege⸗ Carindes Aivg wery as captions,” 1 
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92 oe he reformed whatever was amiſs, ſd 
that the Laws of Crete continued in great re- 
putation for many years aſter.a Inſomuch 

that thoſe of Sparta, under which the Lacedæ- 
monians flouriſhed fo long, wete very much 
copied from them. And it is obſerved by 
Plato, that thoſe two kingdoms of Crete and 
Sparta were the only ones in all Greece, 
that kept from gaming and drinking to exceſs, 
which he affirms was chiefly owing to the 
good inſtirutions of this Minos: whoſe Me- 
mory was had in ſuch veneration, that the 
ancient Poets have, for his Juſtice and good 
Government, made him one of the Judges 
of the dead in the other world; as they have 
alſo made Rhadamanthns another, who (ac- 
cording to Plato) was a fort of Chief Juſtice 
to Minos, in the adminiftration of his Govetn- 
ment in Crete. Though Srrabo (out of 
Ephorus, an old Hiſtorian.) tells us, ? that 
there was another Rhadamant hus long before 
this, who firſt civilized the Iſland, and took 
the ſame method of * with Jupiter, 


1 5 Which 
2 —— — th — — — — — 
m Vide Strabonem, lib. x. pag. 477. 
4 Plato. ib. pag. 320. 


AG 1 is called the Brother of Minos is Plato's | 
' firſt Book de Legibus, p. 623. 
P Stralo lib. x. pag. 456. 


Diner! BS vie 3 bin 
That theſe, and tho like relatiang of ancient. 
s, Which zue meet Withal in Heathen Au- . 
thors, have a great mixture gf fable in them 
| Lreadily grant i bus that which made them fo 
eaſily obtain c in the world, was This 
2 general Þciluaſinn, 15 ſoak laws and govern. 
ment ar Mere moſt under the Pivipe direction, 
- muſt of neceflity: be moſt perfect, and that 
God did: ſomie Way or other, communicate ſuch 
expꝛeſs directions to Gagd men. What Serge: 
© judicious Author, femarks upon this occaſi; - 
en, is worth gur obſervation 4. hate ver; 
lays be, fecemes-of the; xeat Truth of theſe 
 relatzens, thts however is rertpin, that men. 
did belitus and think them, true x and for this 
reaſon, Prophets wers had in ſuch hongur,, © 
at to he thought worthy owetines eu of 
Raya) dignitys 4s bing Perſons that deliver- 
ed procapts and admonitians from the. Gods, 
both whilh they lived, aud after their deathy 
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2 Gen te aer ages; 0 were frequently 
plled to by perſons of the High av An 
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I know there 11 cold who now make it a 
great Controverſy, whether there ever was a- 
ay real true prediction delivered by theſe, or 
ally other Oracles among the Heathen: and 
one g0 ſo far as to aſſert, that they Were all 


. entirely cheat 'and collaſion, matiaged by the 


0 ys be denied to have been 


„ a3theis own, 9 that 


artifice of crafty and deſigning men. And 0 
doubt there was a great dea ef human fraud 
in them; ſo that in very many caſes; we 

need not look for any vide ſolution for thoſe 
appearances, by which the vulgar were de- 
laded. But yet any one, who carefully con- 
filers, what account the very Beſt; and leaſt 
credulous of ancient writers gide wy them, will 
find it vety difficult to prove; that never any 
other agents but human, had "A concern in 
them. There are fon preſs pr | 
mot well, in an wie 


ons related, as ca 


10 eaſy to account for them in The way = 85 

man Artifice, as it is to ſhew, how they might, 

by wicked Spirits; have been collected from 
the true Oracles of God, and then deliver 


at Idolatrous 


ee een ee e eee e worſhip 


wicked Spirits, 300 del 171 = 
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Juſt Judgment of God, thoſe nations were fal- 
len, which had departed from the worſhip, of 


the one true God. Nor is it eaſy to account 
for what both Plato and | Xenophon, two in- 


timate acquaintance of Socrates, ſo particu- 


larly and expreſſly relate, c concerning that Ge- 
nius or Demon, which gave that good man 
ſuch frequent and remarkable advertiſements, 
to reſtrain him from any deſign, whereby he 
Was likely to fall into any miſtake or danger. 


Hcwever, it is not neceſſary to my preſent | 
1 to enter ſo far into this Controverſy, 
as to detetmine the matter either way; for let 

all that was pretended to by theſe Oracles be 


never ſo much a cheat, yet there muſt have 
been originally ſome ground of truth to build 
all his cheat upon; and rhe ſtronger and more 


laſting the cheat or counterfeit was, ſo much 


the ſtronger muſt the perſuaſion at firſt have 


from Godaꝶor no counterfeit is ever attempt= 


2 or can ever hope to meet with entertain 


ment and ſucceſs, at becauſe, it pretend to 


imitate ſomething which has been true in a like | 


kind before, and owned tobe fo... If there had. 


never been any real and truę Coin, chere ne. 
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of ſome real and true Revelation made 


ub Were been 227 falls. or cocpee ee 0 
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Etrors may pc multiply from the cor - 
Tuption' of any Truth, but Truth is always the 
oldeſt. The Firſt Writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment, may be proved, beyond diſpute, to 
de older than any other books how extant in 
tzbe world. And in theſe writings we have an 
= account of very remarkable Revelations made 
to the ancicht Patriarch, who were very 
conſiderable men in their ſeveral generations 
long before; ſome of which, no doubt, were 
remember'd long after. The wonderful pre- 
. HUiQtion which 7% ph made, concerning ſeven 
| Fears of great plenty, ' ſucceeded by ſeven 
- others of great famine, which had ſo great an 
| Influence over the whole government of E. 
Hut, and cauſed ſo great a change of propert 
among them, could not eaſily be forgotten in 
ſiome ages. And the whole Hiſtory of the life 
And ä actions of Moſes the great Hebrew law- 
- Liver, the Miracles which he wrought, and 
the Revelations which he received from God, 
and the Government which he eſtabliſhed up- 
on them, over his own people, whom he de- 
livered ſafe out of Eg yp t, in ſpite of theſtron- 
gelt and moſt powerful oppoſition of their op- 
preſſors, were things ſo remarkable, that the 
Eg yprians and other neighbouring nations, 
ad great reaſon to be well acquainted 50 
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ERMON XI. 341 
them; "and from ham: theſs notioris alight be- 
| propagated by degrees into other 
parts of che world. And other founders of 
Commonwealchs might take hints from thence, 
to protend to ſuch extraordinary ways of re. 
_ ceiving their laws and inſtitutions from hea- 
von; as long as any tradition of the firſt Truth 
remair d. And 1 am the tather induced to 
obſerve this, from the account which Hera 
himſelf, in the fore mentioned place, gives 
of chis Matter. For firſt, he gives a much more 
ingenuous Character, chan Tacitus does, both 
C wiſh people: and: 
2 he hacopportuniry of being. 
better informed of their Original: and with a 
great. deal of candour, he relates the. occafion 
of Mels conducting them out of Egypt, 
. a great diſlile of the Egyptian T4. 
try, and af his ſettling a good form of Politi- 
deu government, and an excellent ſcheme of 
NO P's by ern Fre 4-5 God 
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8 ambag. e 3 from! image 8 and ſu · 
perſtition; and of his promiſing to thoſe who 
continued virtuous and religious obſervers of 
juſtice,” al future good, and extraordinary, 
RT... miraculous. affi ance from God, but na 
uch thing to:thoſe aubo were not ſuch. He 
takes notice alſo, that Religion and the Di- 
vine providence, were the defence that Mo- 
ſes took for his armour, hen he was in queſt 
of a place of ſettlement for this excellent form 
of religious worſhip. And he adds, that thoſe 
1 ho ſucceeded Moſes for ſome time, while: 
they kept to this firſt: inſtitution , , Were very 
Juſt, and truly religious men. And, which 
is very remarkable, aſter the giving this 2 
count of Maſes, and his Divine polity, he 
takes occaſion to mention Minds and PID 
gur, and others, who pretended to a divine 
ditection for their Inſtitutions alſo, as if he 
intended thereby to lead us into an * 
b they did but copy after e and 
more excellent Legiſlator. 7275 5 
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1 ancient Tradition, which, as 
to be found diſperſed amon the old accounts _ 
Heathen, though greatly corrupt: 
ed by paſſing through ſo many hands, and — 
ſtrip them of that fabulous 7-50 into, hich AM 
poets and other writers have put them, we 
may ſee manifeſt footſteps. of many ancient 
Truths of Religion, whereof we haye 2 a more 
plain and ſimple, as well as. more conſiſtent. 
narration, in, the books of Mo/es. and other 
ſacred writings. I ſhall not mention particu· 
lars, becauſe. many Chriſtian writers, both an- 
cient and modern, in their defences. of the Di 
vine authority of the Chriſtian Reli, gion, are 
very copious upon this ſubject. Aud all the 
modeſteſt of the Heathen Writers themſelyes | 
gonfeſs, that their firſt, Learning and Philoſo- 
phy, and many of their Religious Doctrines, 
were originally derived from the Zg 3ptians,, 
or other more eaſtern Barb harous nations, that 
is, from thoſe who were more ancient than the 
Greeks. And if they had borrowed leſs from 
the Eg Yptians, who had | been longer corrupt- 
ing Original Truth; and more from others, who 'F 
had leſs luperſtition among them, we might + Þ 
ve had a clearer account of the moſt primitite 
Perſiafionz e e Religion. | 
2 4 
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that Thete ſhow4 both be forte Teal * 
tion for it, and fonte excellent IE One 


titue br other, made of it. OY 


But becauſe there are ſom 


U direck us, 85 Ay rote 
N th heut any Ms, 


octed'to 5 
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the Matter i quite yy beret bs will 
 Hoth Tevcral\Gonfiderarions. For? 
- "Firſt, Ic is evident, chat there is 1 ade 
1 ſuepriging Corruption id human Nature; 
_ that the generality of men have hardly ever 
artended duly; at any time, ro the natural 
Actares of their own reaſon; and none, even 
of thok dee ee hb them, bare 
Ss rhe Wink wv often ene om 
hut they kaew ro be reaſonable in many 
inſtanoes. But much the greater part have 
mewn themſelves more prone to extinguiſn 
__ this to; probe the light of Reaſon. And 
yet alb pretend to ãt, and all, upon ſome octa- 
be or other, make ufe of it, and appeal 
toit. There is an unaccountable mixture of 
dontrarieties in the nature of man as it now 
ſtands; che ſeeds of ſomething fo oat great 
and. noble in His Reafoning Fa Fa 
dhe ene time | 
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diſorderly in his general uſe of it, that the 


moſt inquiſiti ve men have been greatly puzzled 


to give a true and ſatisfactory ſolution of it. 
There: is a very lively deſaription of this di- 
ſtemper or ſickneſs of the: mind of man in 
Tuwtly's Preface to his 3600 BDK of Tuſculan 
Nueſtion c, wherein he tells us, that Na- 
ture had made ut in ſuch a manner, that we 
could have had a clear: and diſtint view of 
Ber, and have ene fallotwed ber etel- 
lent direction, then we; jb d nat ſ mus h 
have wanted any Geralit advicewor- teaching, 
But now'ſhe'has' afforded us only ſome fmatl 
ſparks of true Reaſon ;: which; by, corruph 
prattice and penuenſè opinions toe ſo fine; 
rber, that the druc and uncurnupt light f 
Nature nowhere appears in ite full Arengtb. 
might cite many paſſages ofother Heathen 
Authors to the ſame purpoſe. But ſuch ac: 
knowledgements are frequently to be mer 
withal, and I need not inſiſt u n them. 
They could kran ſee; chat 5 are of man 


TeSqoe EA n. 10 315 ein ct co 10 7 in 
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ſſemus: haud erat ſane quod quiſquam 1 tionem ac do - 

Arima Ry bs Nadel, 8 edit ighic 5 
celeriter malis morihus, 'opinieni baſque- dep 


reſtinguimus ut * Natura Lumen 


ima this r was tes fix endes eo 
ut l ee ee eee, this condis; 


Gon, was a queſtion-thar-could nor be clearly: 


reſdlved without farther light than their own®., 
bey could ſee that there were natural ſeeds: 


of virtue in the minds of men, and that the im- 


e of choking thoſe ſeeds and hin- 


dung es growth, was wrong education, de- 
praved cuſtom, perxverſe opinions early imbibed, 


love of pleaſure, ambition, coyetouſneſs, and the 


like, Theſe were indeed the immediate im- 
pediments to the attainment of Virtue and 
that happy life, which nature directed to and 
aſpired after. But theſe. are the diſorders i, " 
Nature in her diſtempered condition: The | 


original. Ccaulc of which they could not of 
themſelyes find out: and until they knew the 
cauſe of the dil 


er, they muſt always be 0 


at a loſs, how to find a proper means of reco- 


vering out of it. Here therefore a Revela- 
tion Was 9 to ſnew men their true con- 
dition. * 
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fi adoleſcere liceret, ipſa nos ad beatam vitam natura perdu- 
ceret. Nunc autem ſimul atque editi in lucem & ſuſcepti 


ſumus, in omni continuo N in Apa nee 
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— yet eee — 
it was more than human power or skill could 
effect,” Some of them had reconrſe to Philo- 
Ber the diſeaſe was too inveterate, 
_ — 54 to be-cured by & weak a 
weine. The Philoſophers themſelves were 
many of them as far from being amended by 
rheir own preſcriptions as an) orkrer: few of 
them dut what bad ſome defect, 
_either in 1 Prackices of Natu- 
ral Morality, as ever reads the _ 
of their Lives and Opinions may eaſily ſec 
aid the moſt ingenueus of them confeſs: ir, 
"7 ally owns," fhat wer: y few of them forthed 
their vwn minds und mannets artording ro 
the diftates” of true Reafor, and that their 


er, knowledge than a rule of their tives. 
ane cbeirf Sh ars, 1 rc Dm 
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eee e Aim quilqve digen invenitur: qui ſit 
ita moratus, ita animo ac vita conſtiturus, ut ratio poſtulat ? 
qui diſciplinam ſuam non oftentationem ſcientiz, ſed legem 
" 1p putet. ic. Taſcul; 1. 2. cap. . „ 5 
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raliey, out m wo nor ee bs it, . : 
A el man wont be by hearing the d:ſevre res 
1 a Phyſitian, but never” ufig any of hit 

preſcriptions. But ſome of them we may 
| lappoſe were good und fincere; men: yet had 
they been rally betrer than they were; their 
numbers were fo few, and their authority fd 
veak, and the general corrup iow of the world 
ſo great, char they could never hope 
any conſiderable reformation in the manner 
of men. And ſome of the beſt of them 00 
ſo far deſpair of any ſuch effect from mere 
human endeavours, that they thought it beſt 
to ſit quiet, and if they could keep them 
ſelves free from the contagion of e 
neſs, with which the world about them was 
overwhelmed, it would be enough. And he 
any did attempt farther, they made but fe 
| converts. And their influence, ina great mea · 
ſure died with them. So that here is no re- 
medy to be expected, but only for a very fow 
particular perſous dut of the great hody of 
mankind from the - alliance" of Philoſophy. 
Asad yet this is what ſome modern Deiſts think 
fafficient to ſuperſede the neceſfity of all Re- 
velation, as if here and there a man of much 
Rs; * and ** .diſpoſi- 
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4s. — eter of ret ns: 
wn ee conſidered; . In Nr "Y 
3. That ſuppoſing che! Philoſophers. had 
— really deſigned to reform the Morals and 
Religion of Mankind, they were not ſuffici- 
ently qualiſied for ſuch an; undertaking; : de- 
cauſe they themſelves were ignorant of man 
things neceſſary for it. As they knew 
the ſirſt cauſe of the corruption of humane 
Nature (which I mentioned before) ſo they 
could know nothing of God's deſign) in, ſuf: 
fering it, nor of the Scheme and Order of his 
Providence, by which he deſigned to conduct 
mankind out of it, into a more perfect and hap- 
PY ſtate than that from which they had fallen. 
Though they were e good grounds of 
Reaſon (While they kept ſteady to it) con- 
vincd of ſome; of 5 great Truths, which 
are ſtrong motives to obedience to the Law of 
Nature (ſuch as the Immortality of the Soul 
and a Future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments:) Vet their conviction was not ſo ftea+ 
dy and uniform as was neceſlary to perſuade 
others. And it may be queſtioned, whether 


their unſteadineſs to their n emen and 
their 


* > $047 
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formed upon . 5180 did not more Cong _ 


liefof 'rcheſer|primitive Truths had upon the 
vulgar, -inctmere early times ohe ſore they had 


eveg heard ſunhiciſput ing upon them. So chat 


chere asd really {more Want / of Revelatien 
altet the days 5bfroDhiloſephy than bęfere: 


What they 3 ſuhjects: 


waz too ſubtiei and ſpeculałi ve ner amaſng 
| thancinſtructing ton a: comm n cyndprſtandir 
And. beſides, they themſel vgs chad eee 


ſtent Scheme to proceed upon. The theyceulꝗ 
plainly diſcover, from the reaſon of things, 


that Virtue was neceſſary to the perfection of 


man, yet their many diyiſions and ſubdiviſions 


upon the Chief Goc t Supreme and Ulti- 


mate H appinss of man, Were agrear hindrance 


to any go ol 
them. T 


life in general, and. of the immediate adyan- 
tage of ſeveral particular Virtues, and their na- 
tural tendency to the good of mankind; but 


how to reduce them all to one conſiſtent icheme, 


ſo that ordinary men might ſee the obligation 
2 all of them, in all emen 


Was 


e which»the-traditionalibe- 


<89ace upon. 2 heard 
F egüld many-ot.t peak very 
well, both upol the. — AM a virtuous 
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SERMON XII 


Preached pril the 2 1718. 


| atten ann 5 


58 sei e 


And many 1 galt « 2, and fay, 
Come ye, aud let us go up to the 
. mountain of the Lord, to the houſe © 
f the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach uso, his ways, and we wall 


wall in his paths; for out of Zion 
ball £0 forth the law, and the _— 


; 4 


7 the Lord from Jeruſalem. | 


Have, in my two laſt Diſcoutlts 
endeavoured to thew, * 


7939 % 


J. That every raional man, who 


Wer a God and a Providence governing the 


og . A a x world 


- 


— —_ > ——ůp—ðẽ» ͤ r 
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: Wot is ds a natural e to enquire 
whether God has made any particular Reve- 
lation of his will to men, which they are any 
Way concerned e tier of. A like- 
wile, Ef =, 


- 


1 . That whoever ſeriouſly makes this en- 
quiry, will find good reaſon to conclude, that 
ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected to 
come from God, conſidering the general ſtate 
and condition of mankind. And in ſpeaking 


to this ſecond conſideration, I obſerved, 
ig 


I. Thar in the nature of things, chere is no 
zmpoſſibility that God ſhould make a particu- 
lar Revelation of his will to men. | 
2. That, conſidering our natural notions of 
the Goodneſs of God to mankind, there is 
no reaſon to think it incredible that he ſhould, 
at ſome time or other, make ſuch Revelation. 
And 
er conſidering the general condition 
of mankind, ſuch revelation is by no means 
unneceſſany; as ſome deſpiſers of all Revela- 
. tion have thought fit to repreſent it. Tbis 
© I began to ſhew ont ſuch conſiderations as 
. . 
0 of That chere is a ange and q == 
| 33 5 _ 


the rs of what themſelves profeſs d, nor : 
were their notions of ſeveral neceſſary Truths 
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corruption in Human Nature, which the Wil- 


eſt men could both ſee in others and experi- 
ence in themſelves, but which they were won 


derfully puzzled to give any tolerable account 


of: and not knowing the original cauſe of it, 
they muſt always neceſſarily be at a loſs, how 
to find a ſufficient means of recovering out o 


. And. 


uy Suppoſe they had really known the | true 


ſtate of their own caſe, yet the effectual cure for 
it was more than mere human power or skill 


could attain to. Philoſophy, how. much ſo⸗ 


ever it may be magnified, was not a ſufficient 
cure even for thoſe that profeſs dit, who were 


at leaſt but a ſmall handful of men, and very 


unequal to ſuch a vaſt undertaking, as in- 


ſtructing and reforming the Morals and Reli- 


gion of mankind. And 


3: If they had really intended fluch a things 


which few or none of them ever did, yet 5 


they were not qualified for ſuch a work. 
They neither had ſo ſteady a conviction of 


' ſo conſiſtent with one another, as ever to be 


likely to have any great influence upon others. 


To theſe conſiderations I ſhall now add, 


4 That i in matters of Religion, which na- 
| "Ss turally | 


1 i 
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turally have the greateſt inflacnce over the 
mind of man, and which therefore ought to 
be under the beſt and trueſt direction of all 
others, they were ſtill more deficient, than 
in any thing elſe. When mankind had once 
generally fallen from the worſhip of the one 
true God, they ſunk, by degrees, into the 
moſt brutal Superſtition and Idolatry; which 
was accompanied with ſuch an univerſal blind- 
neſs and ſtupidity, as to the true Nature of 
God and his Attributes; that if ſome notion 
of God's Exiſtence had not been fo deeply 
rooted in human Nature, asnever to be whol- 
iy deſtroyed, a general Atheiſm muſt have 
been the natural conſequence of ſuch mon- 
ſtrous practices. For as we find no ancient 
account of any that profeſs d Atheiſtical Prin- 
ciples, till Religion was ſo entirely degene- 
rated from its firſt Original, that Primitive 
Truth and eſtabliſhed Falſhood could not eaſi- 
ly be diſtinguiſhed ; ſo after things were 
come to this paſs, we find ſeveral pretenders 
ro utter infidelity. Nowy the Philoſophers | 
were ſo far from being able ro make any con- 
fiderable reformation in this matter, that, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, they made the caſe much 
worle ; not only by ſuffering themſelves to 
de daun * the ſtream of vulgar Super- 
ſtition, | 


> 


dition pany ee with eyery  eſtabliled | 
idolatrous practice, but likewiſe by endea · 
vouring to find out ſome diſtinction or other 
fo juſtify it, or at leaſt to excuſe themſelves | 
in complying with it. If they. could not ap- 
ply ſome ſymbolical meaning or other to che 
moſt abſurd and ridiculous ceremonies of their 
"groſs ſuperſtition, by which they might ſeem 
to reconcile: it to ſomething that look'd like 
Natural Religion, yet however they defended 
them by the law and practice of the country 
where they lived. Thus not only the ordi- 
nary : Scholars of Pythagoras, ba even ſuch 
men as Plato, © Cicero, > Epictetus, and 
pc 1511 @; 3 "TY others 
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which words are an encouragement both 0 uin and 00m" 
ſick Superſtition and Idolatry | 


e Conſtructa à patribus delubra kabento ; ; waa in age 
8 & Larum ſedes: ritus e patrumque ſer- 
| Fanta. 
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others of the moſt eminent a Rai a- 

mong them, ſuch as in many places, on other 
occalions, expreſsd very noble and ſublime 

ſentiments, both of Morality and Religion, 
yet give ſuch precepts for following the recei- 
ved cuſtoms, both in the manner and object 
of Divine Worſhip, as could nor but greatly 
confirm all other leſs diſcerning men in any 
Kind of Idolatry, which had but been long e- 


nough practiſed to plead preſcription: in their 


ſeveral countries. 


The Sroics, who valued themſelves upon 
che ſtrictneſs of their Religious, as well as 


Moral Principles, by Deifying of Nature or 
the Univerſe and the ſeveral parts even of 
the material world, were great encouragers of 
Polytheiſm and Creature Worſhip ; and by 
aſcribing the incommunicable name of God 
to any thing, that was but rhe immediate in- 


ment 


1 vanto : Divos & eos, qui cæleſtes ſemper pabit cole, 
Cic. de Legg. lib. 2. 


Sacra pri vata perpetua manento. | Deorum manium jura 
finda ſunto. i. 

Jam illad' ex inſtitatis Pontificum & Aruſpicum non mu- 
tandum eſt, quibus hoſtiis immolandum cuique Deo, c. ib. 
where may Le ſeen much more to the ſame purpoſe, Oy he 

preſcribes in the way of a perpetual Eſftabliſhment. 
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Sw of any conſiderable benefit to the 
life of man, they juſtified the practice of thoſe _ 
who (in St. Paul's language) changed the. 
truth of God into a lie, and worſhipped and 
ſerved the Creature more than the Creator, 4 
who. is bleſſed for ever, And thus by re- _—_ 
fining upon the Mythological or Poetical ! 
Theology of their predeceſſors, they were 
ſo far from correcting the prevailing errors of 
Heathen Worſhip, that they rather added 
greater authority to the corruptions of it. 
Thus © Balbus, in Tully, commends the wiſ- 
dom of the ancient Greeks and Romans, for 
multiplying the number of their Gods by Dei- 
fying almoſt every thing that was of great 1 
virtue or benefit to mankind: And likewiſe = 
for giving Divine Worſhip to dead men, who | 
RAR been eminent in former times, ſuch as 
Aa 4 | Hercules 
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e Multz autem aliæ Naturæ Debrum ex magnis benefi- 
ciis eorum, non ſine cauſa, & à Grecie Sapientiſſimis & à 
majoribus noſtris conſtitutæ nominatæque ſunt, Quicquid 
enim magnam utilitatem generi afferret Humano, id non 
fine Divina Bonitate erga homines fieri arbitrabantur. Ita- © 
que tum ud quod erat à Deo patum (1. donatum) nomine 
ipſius Dei nuncupabant Tum autem res ipſa in qua vis 
| ineſt major aliqua fic appellatur ut ea ipſa res nominetur De- 
us. Utilitatum igitur magnitudine conſtituti ſunt ij Dii 
qui utilitates quaſque pignebant „— Ds Nas. Door. . 2, 
ca. 23. RN TION 
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they were now become Immortal. And 


„ 


e * evitatis. ib. cap. 28. 


though he ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to con- 
demn the vulgar Superſtition of great folly 


and credulity, s becauſe from this Phyſical or 
Natural Theology, and the Deifying of de- 


ceaſed Heroes, they had taken occaſion, not 


only to introduce a multitude of fiftitions Gods, 


which produced many fabulous and ſuperſti- 


tious opinions among them; but likewiſe, by 
degrees, to aſcribe all ſorts of human paſſions 
and vices to their Gods; yet he concludes, 
that, ſetting ſuch fables aſide, the Divinity, 
which pervades through all nature, might be 
taken for ſeveral Gods in the ſeveral parts of 


it, and ought to be:worſhip'd as ſuch. Sed 
tamen hir fabulis ſpretrs ac repudiatis, De- 


us pertinent per Naturam cujuſque rei, per 
Terras Ceres, Per Maria N. eprupus, alii per 


alia, 


˙7˙üů - * * 
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£ Quorum cum remanerent animi atque æternitate Frue- 
rentur, Dit rite fang habiti, cum & optimi eſſent & æterni. 
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8 Videtiſne igitur ut A Phyſicis rebus, bins A 


tque utiliter 
| inventis, tracta ratio fit ad commentitios & — Deos? 
] 


quz res: genuit falſas opiniones, erroreſque turbulentos & 


ſuperſtitjones pæne aniles, c .. Accipimus enim Yeo 


rum cupiditates, ægritudines, iracundias, cc. 5 
Hæc & dicuntur & ereduntur ſtultiſſime, & plena funt fu- 
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1 poterunt intelligi gui e fant, 
quoque eos nomine conſuetudo nuncupaverit, 
 quos Deos & venerari & colere. debemus, 
Now here is certainly foundation enough leſt 
for juſtify ing the worſhip. of a multitude of 
ancient Deities, and even for a now - 
ones upon occaſion. 
As for the ene 5 they could 
not entirely come into the Stoxcal way of 
defending all this Superſtition by reaſon and 
argument, yet they juſtified. it by authority 
and ancient eſtabliſhment. For ſo. Ca, in 
return to that advice which Balbus had given 
him, ito be, as became his oſſice of Pontif, a 
Champion for the ancient opinions about the 
Gods. and their Worſhip, Ceremonies and Re- 
ligion.; 3 tells him, that. he wilk always de- 
fend them to the laſt, as he had ever done, 
though he went upon other principles, and 
that nothing which any man could ſay ſhould 
ever move him from this reſolution. Ego 
vero eas defendam ſemper, ſemperque defen- 
<: 25 ec me ex e een . a 1 
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bus accepi de Cultu Deorum I mmortalium 
ullius unquam oratio, aut docti aus indocti, 
movebit. He was reſolved to hear no reaſon 
againſt the doctrine of his Anceſtors. Nay 
the very Epicureans themſelves, whoſe great 
pretence was to cure men of Superſtition, by 


running into another extream, and deſtroying 


all belief of Providence, yet not only in pub- 
lick fell, moſt of them, in with the vulgar 
Superſtition, for fear of cenſure, but were 
many of them really, in their very hearts, as 
ſuperſtitious as other people, however they 
pretended ſometimes to over-act the contrary, 
For Tully, in the perſon of Cotta, tells us, 


he knew ſome of them ſo ſtupidly ſuperſtiti- 


ous as to worſhip every little image that 
came in their way; and that Epicurus him- 
ſelf, (though ſome, by his incorrect manner 
of writing, concluded that he deſigned to con- 
ceal his true opinion, and that as he denied a 
Providence, ſo he really had no belief or fear 
of any Gods at all, yet) was really at the 
bottom more aſtaid of thoſe inviſible powers, 
than thoſe who never formally denied their 
Thſlgence : thus in fact n his qyn pre. 
+. tended 


es” 
8 — 


4 Novi ego Epicureos omnia ſigilla b en [Al. ve⸗ 
nerantes. al. inhiantes.] Cic. de Nat. D. lib. 1. cad. 30. 
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tended opinion, by a moſt flaviſh and abject 


fear of, what he denied to have any matter of 
terror in them, *Deathand the Deiry. Now 


as we may from hence juſtly obſerve, that 


the belief or fear of a Deity is ſo deeply en- 
graven upon the Mind of man, and as it were 
woven into human nature, that no- aſſumed 
principles of Philoſophy can ever be able to- 
rally to efface it: fo we may likewiſe con- 
clude, that none of all thefe Sects of Philo- 
ſophers were capable of leading men back to 
the original truth of Religion, after it had 
been once ſo miſerably corrupted, as it was in 


the Heathen world: and conſequently that a 
Divine Revelation was neceſſary, to reform 


mens notions, and to reduce them to the true 
practice of Religion. But 

- 5. It is farther to be obſerved, that divers 
of the wiſeſt Philoſophers, did themſelves con- 
fefs, that they wanted a divine Revelation to 


ſet them right, even in matters which were 
of the utmoſt conſequence. They were ſenſi- 
ble that all the eſtabliſh'd Religions, which 
Bey! knew in the world, were exceedingly | 
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cortupted: and yet owned, chat they aw no 
human way of reforming them; the little that 
was true, being mix d with fo much falſhood, 
that they knew not how to diſtinguiſh them. 
And therefore Plato, ſuppoſing Religion to 
be the foundation of all good Government in 
bis Commonwealth, plainly. ack owledges the 
neceſſity of a Divine revelation ,. to eſtabliſh 


ſuch a-worſhip as might be acceptable to God, 


and render him propitious; andche remits-eve- 
* wile logiflatocito the divine Oracles for di- 
. He ſpeaks indeed of the Delphic O. 
een e as knowing no better, or per- 
| haps as not dating openly to contradict a yul- 
gar opinion: but the foundation of his Argu- 
ment manifeſtly ſhews his opinion of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſomething more than human, to ſet- 
0s matters e a ee obe 25 and the 
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reaſon which he gives, why no wife law- giver a 
thould. innovate any thing in matters of Re- 


a ligious worſhip, withour a very evident ground, TI 


is not only becauſe the ancient law of our fore- 

 farhers, is ſuppoſed to be originally Founded 
upon fome Divine admonition, bur alſo becauſe 
Human nature alone is not capable of know= 


ing what is fit to be done in the caſe. And 


Fully gives much the ſame; as one of theſe N 
reaſons, upon the like occaſion. And as ro. 
matters of Mortality, as well as of Religion, 
they owned, that as the ſtate of the World 


then was, there was no human means of re. 


forming it; and only a Divine inſtitution could 
do the Pane as 285 frequently intimates; 
? mo man having ſufficient ability to teach 
men as they ought to be taught, unle/5 God 
8 were PR ones and OT 4; and 
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upon that account an application to the De. 
ity could not, without great impiety, be neg- 
lected. The Truth i is, the Philoſophers found 
themſelves ſo greatly perplexed with one ano- 
hers * contradiQory reaſonings, as in moſt 
other things, ſo, particularly in the great mo- 

tives both to Religion and Morality; the re- 
wards and puniſhments of another life; that 
thoſe of them, who did really themſelves be. 
lieve them, yet had not courage enough to 
aſſert their own belief, in ſo conſtant or po- 
ſitive a manner, as was neceſſary to convince 
others that they were in earneſt, for want 
of ſome more demonſtrative aſſurance, which 
they might apply to all 9 What Fim 
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miar, in Plato's Phedon, 3 as his oõ-wn 


ſenſe of this matter, may well be taken as the 


real opinion of the moſt ſerious of them. This, 
ſays he, O Socrates, ig my opinion, as it may 
1 be yours, in matters of this nature, 


(ſpeaking abour the future ſtate of the Soul) 
that to know the certain Truth in this life, 


ic either impoſſible, or at leaſt exceeding dif- 
 ficult. But not to examine ſtrifily what is 
| faid about them, or to give over before we 


have conſs dered the matter [0 far on every 


ſide, as 7 find it inſuperable, is the part of 
a mean and lazy mind. For in this caſe, we 


muſt reſolve upon one of theſe courſes, either 
to learn of others how the matter ſtands, or 
to find it out our ſelves; or if both theſe be 


impoſſible, we muſt take the beſt human rea- 


ſon we can find, and that which is leaſt lia- 


ble to exception; and upon this plank, or raft, 
muſt [ail through life as well as we can, un- 


leſs any one can meet with a ſafe and leſs 
hazardous paſſage, upon a firmer bottom, 


i. e. /ome Divine revelation. This is a re- 


markable paſſage, and ſhews the ſenſe which 


they had of their want of ſomething more 


than human reaſonings, to make their condi- 


tion fafe and ſecure. But, that which is yet 
more conſiderable to this purpoſe i is, char ſome 
of 
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| of them not only ſaw and acknowledged their 
great want of a Divine revelation, to ſet them 
| right in their conduct both towards God and 
Man, but likewiſe expreſsd a ſtrong hope or 
expectation, that God would, one time or o- 
ther, make ſuch a diſcovery, as ſhould diſpel 
4 _ * that cloud of darkneſs in which they were in- 
= © yolyed: This appears from a very remark- 
3k able Dialogue in Plato, (concerning Prayer} 
betweer Socrates and his young Pupil Alci- 
biades : wherein the Philoſopher ſhews his 
ſenſe of the exceeding great corruption of all 
the Heathen worſhip, and on how unreaſona- 
ble thoughts of the Deity moſt of it was found- 
ed; and how cautious therefore wiſe men 
ought to be, in their addreſſes to him, leſt 
they ſhould offend againſt the purity and per- 
fection of his Nature, by petitioning for things 
not only improper,” but dangerous and hurtful 
to themſelves in the iſſue: And he concludes, 
| that * men 8 phe 70 wait F patiently, Hl they 
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them ſe lues, both towards God and Man. And * 
when Alcibiades enquires, when that tome ' 
would come, and who ſhould be this great ah 
ftruttor ; 3 Socrates replies, “ He it is who 
< has the greateſt concern imaginable for you; 
and who will remove the preſent cloud from 1 
<« your mind, and then apply ſomething that 4 
may enable you to diſcern the true difference 1 
between Good and Evil, as Minerva, in 1 
« Homer, is repreſented diſpelling rhe miſt * $3 
“ from the eyes of Diomedes, that he might | | 1 
00 diſtinguiſh between a Divine and human per- 
“ fon,” That Socrates did not mean himſelf 
by this Divine inſtructor, as ſome are willing 75 
to ſurmiſe, is evident from his generally dil- 2 
claiming a any ſuch ſufficient knowledge, as be- =—_ 
ing himſelf in much uncertainty, and always 
dee men, in caſes of N to the | i 
x | N be 2 i Oracle. 
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Oracle. Neither did Alcibiades underſtand 
him ſo, as appears from hence, that as he 
offers a garland to'Sorrates, in token of gra- 
tirade for his good advice, ſo he promiſes all 
other due offerings to the Gods, when he 

ſhould ſee that happy day which Sorrater had 
given him ſome ground to hope for, and 
which he hoped would not be far off, ſince 
ir depended upon their fayour and good will. 
| Socrates indeed, in his Apology, as Plato has 
repreſented it, owns himſelf to have been an 
inſtrument raiſed up by providence, to awaken 
the Athenians out of that lethatgy of wicked- 
neſs and diſorder, into which they were fal- 
len; but that poſſibly. they would take his 
 admonitions ſo ill, [as men in a ſlumber hate 
to be awaked) that they would, ut the inſti. 
gation of his Accuſer, take away his life. 
and then they might ſleep on ſerurely ever 
after; unleſs God himſelf ſhould ſend ſome 
other expreſs Marre er to N care of them. 
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! However, let the loweſt meaning pabhle, be 
put upam theſe, and the. like expreſſions thus 
much may ertainly be concluded from them; 
that the heſt men thought, the ſending of a 1 
Divine zevelarion, to reform both the Religi- 
an and Morality of the world; was neither un- 
beceſfary; nor; copfidering the gootlneſs of | 
God, unręaſonable to be expected. To theſe 
Conſſderations we may allo add; Laſtly: 
6. That ſych men as now think thar no 
| Revelation Was ever neceſſary; 25 but that the 
Want of it might always have been ſüfficſent- 
ly ſuppliech by the ule of buman Reaſon alone, 
do not ſtate the matter fairly; becauſe they 
unwarily coafgund part of that light 2 
we inſenſibly receive by che Reyelatian of the 
Goſpel; with that light of Nature which men 
had before it: that is, they db not diſtinguiſh | 
between choſe notions which the mere Hea- 
then world were in polleflign « of before, | 09, 
thoſe which they attained to Alter the preach - 
ing of the Goſpel. And yet whoever carefully 
conſiders is; will ſind that Chriſtiagit y met 
very conſiderable alreratign, both in the no- 
tions and practices even of thoſe who. conti: 
ted obſtinate oppaſers of its 'eſtabliſhmenr. 
Toft as the grear light; which accompanied the 
Jo! of 15 ee - 
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in theſe later ages, helpt to correct ſome of 
the doctrines and practices, even of that eor- 
tupt part of Chriſtendom, which refuſed to 
embrace the principles of the Reformation it 
felt; and whoſe doctrines and practices, for 
for want of that light, which was even againſt 
their inclination forced upon them, would o- 
therwiſe, inſtead of being corrected, have been 


continually growing worſe and worſe; ſo ſome 
part of the light of Chriſtianity broke in up- 
on the Neighbouring heathen world, whether 
they would or no. And though their manner 


of writing was not ſo polite, as that of ſome 


of the more ancient Philoſophers, yet their 
thoughts and reaſonings were much improved. 


And I make no queſtion, but Plotinus, and 


others of that time, put a more ſublime mean- 
ing upon ſome of the Doctrines of Plato, and 
other Ancients, than they themſelves ever 


thought of And ſo likewiſe they invented 


new Hypotheſes, to account for ancient 

difes.” Thus, for inſtance, though they did 
Hot "wholly diſcard Polytheiſm and Idolatry; 
yet they refined upon it very much, to make 
it as plauſible as they could, and came much 


nearer towards the acknowledgment of the 


Unity of the Supreme Being, and the Attri- 


1 butes of his Diy ine nature, than their ancient 


* 
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prede- 
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predeceſſors had done. And when they ſaw I 
the Chriſtians, with ſuch: aſſurance aſſerting, 
and with ſuch conſtancy dy ing, for the belief 
of a Future ſtate of Rewatds and Puniſhments, 
they themſelves ſpoke of it with more certain- 
ry, and laid much greater ſtreſs upon it, than 
had been done formerly; making it a neceſſa- 
ry foundation for the conſtant perſeverance in. 
virtue; which others, for want of a ſufficient 

aſſurance of this matter, were forced to recom- 
mend from more abſtracted m motives, and ſuch 
as were both leſs intelligible, to a common ca- 
pacity, and leſs effectual. And therefore Hie. 
rocles tells us, that thoſe who imagine the 
Soul of 4 man to be mortal, are more in jest 
than in earue fi, when they pretend to talk 
of not abandoning virtue upon any terms. 
For ifa there be nothing in us whith ſurvives 
after death, and which naturally would be 
adorned: with. Truth and virtue, which. is | 
what we affirm: of the Rational Soul, | then 
we could have no pure affettion, or deſire of. 
. And it is very remarkable, that even 
155 5 b 2 = 2 | 
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gainſt the Chriſtian Religion, is forced to qwn 
his approbation of the Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and of Furüre rewards } 
and puniſhments 7; which it is certain none 
of the more ancient E picureans would ever 
have done. And as for our modetn Deiſts, 
who have any tolerable notion, eithet of na- 
tural Religion or true Morality, they are more 
beholding for it to that light of Revelation . 
in the midſt of which they live, -and which 
has greatly cleared up, and firmly eſtabliſned, 
the principles of Reaſon, though they will not 
own it, than ro avy of thole human diſcoye- 
ries, Which Philoſophers, utterly d deſtitute of 
ſuch Revelation, or living before it, could, Cer- 
rainly lead them to. So that when men ar- 

againſt the neceſſity. or uſefulneſs of Re- 
velation, from the preſent improvement of 
Reaſon, they argue againſt fact arid experience. 
And if they were nor both very ungrateful, in 
n and ER that ie Mbereot 


they 
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they. enjoy ſo great benefit without conſider- 


ing it; and extremely vain, in thinking ſo 


much better of their own natural abilities, 


than they do of thoſe of all the greateſt men 
in the times preceding the light of the Go- 
ſpel; they could not but think it more likely, 
that ſuch wiſe and ferious men as Socrates, 


Heraclitus, Plato, Cicero, and others, ſhould 


underſtand the ſtate of the world in their own 
time, and know how much could be done, in 
that ſtate, towards finding true Religion, and 


bringing men to the practice of it, upon the 


foot of mere human reaſon, much better than 
we can do at this diſtance; when we cannot 
be ſo ſenſible of the want of Revelation expe- 
rimentally, becauſe we are prevented by the 
antecedenr enjoyment of it. Men who are 
bred and brought up in Chriſtian Countries, 
where the great principles, both of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, are commonly profeſs'd, 
and diſcourſed of, without diſtinction; and our 


Whole duty, with all the proper rational Mo- 


tives to it, are made parts of ordinary inſtru- 
ction; even though they have never * Ane 
conſider d the additional evidence which Re- 
velation gives, yet will be able to ſee, how 


agreeable to Natural reaſon and conſcience | 
| LDR in this light now appear to be, | 
Fn | Bb 4 which 
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which they could never have ſo clearly diſco- 


vered, if they had not been ſo effectually, 


though to themſelyes inſenſibly, aſſiſted. Juſt 
as a man bred up in a Maritime province, where 
he daily ſees ſhips, and converſes with ſea- 
faring perſons, though he never made Navi- 
gation his profeſſion, will certainly have a 
readier apprehenſion of what belongs to it, 
and frame to himſelf more conſiſtent notions 


of i ir, than another man of equal underſtand- 2 


ing, who has always lived upon the Continent, 
far remote from any ſuch converſation. It is 
not always eaſie, to diſcern how much of that 
ſtock of knowledge, which any man has, was 
acquired purely by his own induſtrious appli- 
cation of his thoughts,” and how much by the 
external teaching of others; but yet it is al- 
ways evident, that without the latter, he could 
not have made ſo great a progreſs as not to 


need any more teaching for the future. 80 


though there be now no occaſion for any new 
Revelation, to make the principles of natural 
Religion better underſtood ; ſince we can, by 
the beo of that light, which we have already 
had from heaven, make ſuch uſe of our na- 
tural Reaſon, as ro ſee our original obligation 
in point of Religion and Morality; yet, with- 
out char light, > * were fallen into ſuch a 

T mae 


. by 


SERM S 
md of uncertainty, - 1 it's workings the wiſ⸗ 


eſt of them could not, of themſelves, Au 
che way out of it. And why ſhould any man 


now 2 that if he had been in the fame | 


ſtate, he ſhould have had better ſucceſs 2+ 


And therefore upon the whole from Gat 5 


confiderations, as I have mentioned, and 
which I might have drawn out to a greater 
length, we may juſtly conclude, that as in 
the nature of things there can be no Impoſſi· 
bility of God's making a particular Revela- 


tion of his will to men, nor conſidering our 


natural notions of the Goodneſs of God, 


reaſon to think it Incredible, that he ſhould | 


at ſome time or other make ſuch Revelation: 
So conſidering the general condition of man _ 
kind without it, ſuch Revelation is _ no 


means to be n eren hy anden 
Os OE Fg Iu wee 8% 

1 ſhall now Wand champ briefly win to n 
aol the third thing which I propoſed in the 
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pretended. 
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pretended. And this I think will not need a+ 
ny long deduction of arguments to prove it; 
becauſe it ſeems to be a very natural conſe- 

e from the two former propoſitions, of 
which I have hitherto been ſpeaking more at 
large. For if it be agreed, that every Rati- 
onal man, who believes a God and a Provi- 
dence governing the world, is under a natural 
obligarion to enquire, whether, God has made 
any particular Revelation of his will to men, 
which they are any way concerned to take 
notice of; which was the firſt of choſe pro · 
poſitions: And if whoever ſeriouſſy makes 
this enquiry will find it reaſonable to con- 
clude, that ſome Revelation might be juſtly 
from the Goo eſs of God, __ 
dering the general Nate of mankind without 
ir, Which was the ſecond; Then it is certain- 
ly very Realonable, that every man, who 
is thus perſuaded, ſhould apply himſelf very 
ſeriouſly to find out, what Revation is true, 
aud what not; that he may neither be im- 

poſed upon, by admitting qually all pre- 
tences to Revelation, nor cut himſelf off from 
all benefit that may ariſe from that which is 
true, by rejecting all equally. It is evident 
to all men, who will give themſelves any 

dime to conſider, that there is, and * 


SER MO N II. 30 
e e a great variety of pre- 
tendes to Revelation, and different Schemes 
of Religion have been formed upon bent, 
and that theſe cannot poſſibly all be 1 
cauſe they not only differ from; but mani | 
feſtiy contradict, one another in many caſes. 
And it is on the other hand very plain alſo, 
that if there never had been any true Reve-. - 
lation at all, there could not have ever been 
any ground for men's univerſally making ſuch. 
pretences to it: unleſs we could ſuppoſe, that, 
God had laid pur nature at ſirſt under an in- 
vincible neceſſity of being perpetually degeis, | 
ved; wbich is inconſiſtent with our or 
and moſt natural notions of his. Goodaels. 
and therefore to come at the truth it isneceſ- 
ſary, either ſtrictiy to examine. all the par- 
ticular pleas 0 ſeveral pretendets to it, 
and compare them with one another, which 
would be a work too great for any one man 
to go through with, in his whole life; or elſe 
we muſt fix upon ſome general acknowledged 
Principle, which, beiag once eſtabliſn d, n 
always be a ready Criterius do FL 
true from the falſe, and which we may at any y 
dime apply as occaſion offtrs. 5 
Now if it can be made appear, that there 
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the” parts of nter — ſuceeſſively given 
lighi to one another, though delivered at dif. 
ferent times and upon different occaſions; 
and which has in it all the internal marks 
and characters of Truth and Goodneſs, and 
all the external evidence of Fact, to ſupport 
its pretenſions of being from God, which 
any reaſonable man can deſſre: if it appeals 
to the common ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, 
and never fears an open and publick examina- 
tion of the grounds upon which it ſtands,” nor 
could ever he reaſonably accuſed of impo- / 
ſture, by thoſe who faw rhe facts Which were 
intended to give teſtimony to it, and yet 
were ſo far from being parties to the deſign, 
that they were greatly prejudiced againſt it: 
I ſay, If there be any ſuch Revelation as this, 
it muſt be the true one, as coming from God. 
And all other pretended Revelations, ſet up 
in oppoſition to it, or aſſuming ſome ſeeming 
imitation of it, in order to gain vegan 
Lredit for. a while, are to be diſregarded; a 

being either falſe or impertinent. And 58 
ever this Revelation is, which has all theſe ex· 
ternal and internal evidences of Truth, which 
no impoſture can have, there we may truly 
ay, is, rhe mountain of the Lord, and the 
your: the God of Jacob. And to this 


** 


every nn. to e 1 becauſe 
1 he N expect to et See the "yy 
1 that che deally.i is in the world fk 
ey Az: which we may apply our 
ſelves for the knowledge of all ſuch truth as 
is neceſſary, in order to conduct our lives 
according to the will of God: ſo that we 
may be aſſured of attaining the trueſt happi- 
neſs of which our rational nature is capable: 
and that this Revelation is proved to be from 
God, by as good evidence as either the na- 
ture of the lig will admit, or any reaſon- 
able aud unprejudiced man can deſire, is what 
1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew in my following | 
Diſcourſes: wherein I ſhall conſider not only 
the nature of Miracles, which give atteſta- 
tion to any Revelation, but the nature of the 


Revelation itſelf, which My are Wa 
to eſtabliſh. 1. 


e 4 E ; 

All that I ſhall now add, is only this rea- 
ſonable requeſt; that men would honeſtly ap- 
ply themſelves to the examination, both of 
the nature of the doctrine revealed, and the 
evidence for it, with ſuch an unprejudiced 
mind, as becomes the ſincere love of Truth: 
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in it, as a matter of ſo great impor- 
tance juſtly requires. And uo the God er 
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Miracles which he wrought, char 
that he was a perſon ſent from Gad 10 be 2 
Teacher of men. Who this Nicudamut was, 
it is not neceſſary to enquire farther than che 
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Seripture has rold us; which informs us, that 
be Was a Phar i ee, that is, one of the moſt 
exact Sect among the Jews, in che know- 
ledge of Scripture and of the Traditions of 
the Elders: and that he was Aa Ruler of the 
Fews, that is, one of the Sanbedrin or 
Grear Council at Jeruſalem, and ſo was not 
only a Teacher; but a man of ſome dignity 
and authority, A Maſter F Iſrael, as our 
Saviour's expreſſion is. And that which 
makes his coming to our Saviour, with this 
free acknowledgment, the more obſervable, 
is, that the perſons of his ſtation were of all 
others the moſt averſe to the entertainment 
of Chriſt's doctrine, becauſe of that Intereſt 
and Authority which they had acquired a- 
mong the people, and which they were very 
unwilling to part withal; which yet was in 
great danger of being loſt, or greatly im- 
paired, by the growing credit of our Savi- 
our's Preaching. Even Nzcodemus himſelf, 
though convinced in his own mind, that our 
Saviour was a Meſſenger ſent from God, yet 
durſt not venture to be openly ſeen mak 
ing this confeſſion to him. Though he was 
in ſome degree a Diſcipie, yet it was ſecret- 
H for fear of the eus However he went 
aner Dom the reſt of his order would: do in 
this 


4 
« 


this: Conteg on thou 
fides himſelf were ityatrdly. th 
truth of what he confeſs di 1 for he ſpeaks in 8 


the plural number; Nallbi, we know that 


thou art a teacher come from. God. 25 meaning 
thereby, either that othets of his rank, as 


well as himſelf; were inwardly of the ſame 
ſentiments; though they would not own it: 
or however, that the Miracles which Jeſus ; 


did were fo plain and undeniable, that eyery 
unprejudiced man muſt needs, as he rh 
be of The ſame opinion which he here pro- 


feſſes hingſelf ro have. And if the reaſon for 


making this. concluſion were then ſo ſtrong 


and preſſing; Wie bur Saviourwas but new- 


ly entered upon his office, and had not yet 
done ſo many wonderful Works as he after- 


wards did, and eſpecially while the great Mi- 
2 racle, of his Reſurrection from the Dead, was 
yet wanting; how uch more ſtrong and con- 


cluſive muſt it needs be, when Xe are ad- 
| | confirmed, by the following 


Warden which d. s Apoſtles wrought in his 


name and by his Authority? But che argument 


here uſed in the Test, whereby Nicodemus 
perſuaded. himſelf, chat our Saviour, was a 


Teachei come from God, is a general one, found- 


ed S this, that No man could do ſuch Mi. 
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racles unleſs God were with him; and there- 


fore I ſhall not confina my ſelf only to the 
Miracles of our Saviour, much lefs to thoſe 
only Which he wrought before this diſcourſe 


with: Nicodemus; but ſhall ſpeak more gene- 


rally of Miracles, as they are ſuppoſed to be 
an argument for the truth of that Revelation 
which they are wrought to confirm, and as 


all true Revelation has ever been confirmed 
by them. And to make this marter as clear 


as T Inc I ſhall take the Hllowing go 


1. 1 ſhalt 88 to ſhew, what we are 


© underſtand by a Miele? 03 any rin; 


II. That the poſſibility of Miracles: is bot 


5 contrary to Reaſon: and conſequently that 


whereever they have been wrought, their 


4 credibility is capable of a rational proof. 


III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles 


f 45 are from God, and wrought in confirma- 
tion of Divine Truth, from fixch as are 
_ wrought, or prerended to be wrought, in con- 


firmation of Error and Falſe Doctrine. 
IV. Wherein that aſſurance conſiſts, which 


5 Miracles, thus diſtinguiſh'd, give us, that the 
perſon employed in working them has a Di- 
8 8 or is a Teacher ow from 


Tod. 
| : V. What 
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v. What evidence we now have. from the 


Miracles ancicntly wrought, that the Chriſtian 37, Bo 


Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly 
Divine rag: wat an} to * . embraced 1 


as ck. 


Ne 


8 1 flall n PS * . we ate 


to underſtand by a Miracle: Now if we were 
in general to take only the bare Etymology of 
the word; it means no more than ſomething . 
which is very ſtrange and wonderful, or ſur- 
prizing to our ſenſes, ſomething which men 
admire at as very unuſual, and ſeldom or ne- 
ver known to have happened before. And 


in this ſenſe all the rare and extraordinary . 
currences in nature may be, as they ſome- 


times are, called Miracles. But this does not 
come up to the full import of the word as it 
is uſed, in Scripture | and other. Authors, to 
ſignify ſomething extraordinary done for ſome 
particular end and deſign. There are in the 
New Teſtament divers words, i in the. original; 
which in different places are tranſlated Mira. 
cles, which may perhaps have ſome ſmall 
en 1 ee if we were to make 
ee e minute 
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a minute diſtinction between them. But be. 
ing often uſed 'promiſcuouſly for one another, 
there is no occaſion to be partieular about 
them: but to ſpeak to the thing itſelf inten 
ded by the general word Miraclè: which may 
be thus deſcribed. A ſtrange and wonderful 
effect, obvious to the ſenſes of the beholders, 
| yet produced by fupernatural means, or by 
the it6;poſirion of ſome power, ſuperior to 
all human or ordinary powers that we know 
of, inviſibly aſſiſting the perſon at whoſe in- 
ffance the effect is produced, and by conſe- 

quence giving atteſtation to him. So that to- 
| make any thing not only à true, but a ſig- 

nificant Miracle, there are cheſe three dane 
tions required. 
I. That the effect produced 1. Kubbthing, 
which . ene to rhe Senſes of rhe 
beholders. 
2. That it be a, 6r exceed 
natural human power known to us. 
3. That i be done for ſome evident end 
and deſign.” 

1. That "Y effe profiuced de ſmerkiog: 
which is plain and obvious to the Senſes of the 
beholders. For otherwiſe it can be no Mi- 
racle to us, unleſs it be eyident to our Senſes 
as well as ſtrange and wonderful. Thus all 


— 4 . 
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_ the Miractes recorded in Scripture, are things. 
that did really and evidently appear to all 
beholders. The facts were ſuch as appealed 
to the Teſtimony of mens Senſes, for the cer- 
tainty and reality of them, being plain be- 
vyond all diſpute to all chat were preſent; or 
elſe there could never have been any contro- 
verſy, either about the power producing — 4 
or the end for which chey were wrought. So 
that where only the imaginations. of weak 
people are wrought up to ſuch a degree of a- 
muſement, by ſome artificial tricks, that their 
Senſes are for a time deluded, ſo as not to 
mind what paſſes, but to fancy they ſee 
any thing that is told them, there is no Mi- 
racle. And ſo likewiſe whatever hidden ef- 
fect is really produced in any thing, by what 
means ſoever it be done, yet it cannot be a 
Miracle, to any purpoſe, till it become the 5 
object of Senſe. The next condition nee 
in a Miracle, is 
2. That the effect be Supernatural, or. . 
ceed all natural human power known to us, 
either in reſpect of the matter, or the matiner - 
of it. i. e. When the effect produced is not on- 
ly unuſual, but either ſuch as no human or vi- 
ſible power can produce in any manner, as 
. the dead to 1 again; or ſuch as in 
6 BE the. 
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the manner and circumſtances, exceeds the li- 
mits of all human power, as the curing di- 
ſeaſes by a word ſpeaking. For though it be 
not a Miracle to cure a diſeaſe, by the appli- 
cation of proper medicines, and the aſſiſtance 
of time, yet to do it in an inſtant with a word 
ſpeaking, either without any application at all, 
or by e ſomething contrary to all hu- 
man probability, as clay to the eyes of a blind 
man, is miraculous: and ſo it is to ſpeak di- 
vers languages without ever having learned 
them.-*Tis not the thing it ſelf effected, but 
the Manner and Circumſtances of effecting it, 
which is miraculous, and requires a ſuperna- 
tural power. But by Supernatural, I do not 
mean ſuch a power, as exceeds the natural 
power of every Created Being whatever, fo 
that it ſhould neceſſarily be the immediate and 
infinite power of God; bur only, that in re- 
ſpect of human power it be ſupernatural, or 
exceed all the known powers oſ the viſible 
Agent. For I ſuppoſe that Angels, both good 
and bad, are able to do things far exceeding 
all 28 wer, by virtue of that natural 
power whic God — originally given them; 
and ſo, being to us inviſible, may do, or aſſiſt 
men to D things which to us are truly mira- 

ops; — rhus ſeveral things recorded in 
Scripture 
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Scripture: as ; miraculous, | are ſaid to be done 
by Angels: as the deſtroying 18 5000 men in 
the 4{57:an camp in one night; the Earth- 
quake, and the rolling away the ſtone. from 
our Saviour's Sepulchre ; the opening the pri- 
fon doors for St. Peter, and ſtriking off his 
chains and many other things of like nature. 
Nay farther, ſome things which ave ſaid to 
be done by God himſelf, are in other places 
alſo ſaid to be done by Angels, as being done at 
his command by their miniſtry; as the zeſcu- 
ing of Lot, and deſtroying of Sodom. So that 
except we knew the Full extent of all the na- 
rural Powers of all ſuch inviſible Beings as are 
ſuperior to us, we cannot, in every inſtance, 
I nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould!) exactly 
diſtinguifh ſuch effects as are wrought by the 
immediate power of God, from ſuch as are 
wrought by Angels at his Command, or by 
his Permiſſion; unleſs it be where the things 
themſelves are particular! y aſcribed to his im- 
mediate power alone, or are of ſuch a nature, 
as manifeſtly to require a power equal to that 
of creating Something out of Nothing. 
And as this is the caſe of Good Angels, ſo, I 
think, thereisno reaſon to doubt, Fa that Evil 
Angels alſo, or wicked Spirits, may, by God's 
permiſſion, work ſome Miracles, without ex- 
\ RES BE... 
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_ceeding their own natural power; that is, _ 
do, or aſſiſt in doing, things, which human 
power alone cannot effect. This ſeems to be 
f plainly ſuppoſed in divers places of Holy Scri- 
pture. Thus * Moſes allows, that there might 
ariſe a Propher or dreamer of dreams amo 
tho people, who might-give a ſign or a won- 
der. and that fign or wonder might come to 
paſs, which was intended for ſeducing them 
to other Gods; and he ſays, that God, by 
ſiuffering this, would prove whether they 44 
ſove the Lord their God wich all their heart. 
And our Bleſſed Saviour plainly. foretels, that 
there ſhould ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſc Pro- 
phers, which ſhould ſhew great ſigns and won- 
ders, in lo much, that if it were poſſible, they 
| ſhould deceive the very elect: And we find 
that the Magicians of Egypt, by their en- 
chantments, did ſome of the very ſame Mira- 
cles which * Moſes and Aaron did, though 
"they were not able to go on to do the reſt. 
There are ſome, indeed, that ſuppoſe theſe 
Miracles of the Magicians were not really 
wrought, or that there was no change made 
in the objec, as the beholders ſuppo led, bur 
2 that n mens I were _— deluded; for which 


there 
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there 1 . — to * e. from 
the Text. Nor does ſuch a Suppoſal-ſolve.a- 
ny part of the difficulty, or make the matter 
leſs miraculous. : For it does not requite a leſs 
er to alter all the organs of ſenſation iu a 
whole multitude of By-· ſtanders, than it does 
to alter the things that are the objects of ſenſe, 
in a matter which is properly to be determined 
by our ſenſes. And if no farther Miracles had 
been wrought by Moſes and Aton, but the 
ſame which the Magicians did, or perſuaded 
the Beholders, upon the credit of their ſenſes, 
that they did; then the Beholders would have 
had no means of diſtinguiſhing, by the Mira- 
cles, which of them acted by the Superior 
power; but muſt have had ee ſome 
other kind of evidence, to prove which of 
them was from God. For they could no more 
know whether Moſes did not delude their ſen- 
ſes, than they could whether the Magicians did. 
And befides, there is this very great inconve · 
pience, in ſuppoſing all ſuch Miracles to have 
been deluſions of ſenſe, that it will be a great 
weakening of all arguments from matter of 
fact, which relies upon the evidence of ſenſe. 
For if the ſame appearances, to all intents and 
purpoſes, nne is not 


Lone, 
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done, as when it is really done, how n | 
ever know whether it is done or no? 

And thus they, who think there can "A 
true Miracles to us, but what are wrought by 
the immediate Power of God, will find it as 
difficult to prove when Miracles are really 
wrought, as ĩt can be, ſuppoſing them wrought, 
to prove what are from God, and what are 

from wicked ſpirits. Indeed there is no que- 
ſtion, but that a great deal of Cheat and Im- 
2 has paſs d upon ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious people for Miracle. And the Scripture 
cell us of Lying wonders, w which the Man 
of Fin ſhould work, whoſe' coming is after 
ebe working of Satan, with all power, and 
figns and i Bi wonders. But this; hinders 
not, but that ſome . of the works of Satan 
may be really ſuch figns and wonders as arc 
truly above any human power to effect. And 

thoſe may be truly called Hing wonders, 
which are extraordinary and wonderful things 
really done in onder to eſtabliſh a lye, or falle 
Jodie. And the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate 
as much, in telling us for what reaſon God 

does an 1 7 8 thoſe to be deceived, ho 
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are win Tory and e Lowe of Truth: | 
who periſh, becauſe they received not the 
Love of the Truth, that they might be ſa- 


ved, and for this cauſe. God ſhall, ſend them 
ſtrong deluſion, that they may believe a he. 
Now if it be conſiſtent with the Goodneſs of 
God, to ſuffer ſuch as do not ſincerely love 
the Truth, to be deceived by lying wonders 
of one kind, why not alſo of another? No 
doubt the Devil, who was a Lyar from the be- 
ginning, is as willing to exert his natural 
ower, as far as God permits, for the decei- 
ving of mankind, as wicked men are. And 
the conſequence of mens being deceived will 
be the ſame in one aſe, as in, the other. 
But, 7 He $2, ov 
. Another Condition requm te to make 3 an 
| elfect miraculous in the ſtrict ſenſe, is, that 
it be done for ſame evident End and deſign. 
Every unuſual event, how ſurpriz ing ſoever it 
why in it ſelf, and how unknown ſoever the 
cauſe of it may be, is not any Miracle to us, 
unleſs it have lame plain deſign, for which it is 
done, annexed to it. One very common name 
for Miracles is cn, Or f us; but nothing 
can be truly a g, which is not plainly. jn- 
tended to give evidence to ſomething beſides 
n ſelf, „ ſuch as _ atteſting to the Truth of 


ſome 
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| Same particular Doctrine, or giving credit and 
authority to ſome particular perſon, at whoſe 
inſtance ſuch unuſual effect is produced. A mi- 
racle then, from its end or ule, is to be con- 
ſidered, as An fett produced in a manner 
contrary to the uſual method of providence, 
By ſome mxvifible intelligent Being, ſuperior 
to man, in order to giue Teſtimony to the 
Truth of fomething which would otherwiſe 
appear, at leaſi, donbtful or uncertain. The 
NEXT thing therefore which 1 would obſerve is, 


II. That the poſſibility of Miracles} ſuch 
35. we have now been deſcribing them, is not 
a thing contrary to Reaſon; and conſequent- 

ly, that where: ever they have been wrought, 
ir credibility is capable of a Rational proof. 


Thoſe who call themſelyes Deiſts, and yet 
Aiſcard all Revelation as a fiction or human 
invention, generally fall into this perſuaſion, 
that there can be no ſuch thing as a Miracle. 
Becauſe they ſee the frame and order of the vi- 
ſible world diſpoſed in an uniform manneg, and 
its motions preſerved in a conſtant and regu- 
lar courſe; ſo that there is a conſtant ſucceſ- 
Hon of effects orderly following their cauſes, 
as it were by a ſtated law or rule; from — 
ee che courſe of Nature to be ſome- 
thing. 


— 
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thing 10 N as fever; upon any Bann in 
to admit of any change: as if the material 
wand. were 2 21903 a r 
ers of its own "4 -which no Intelligent 5 
could either limit or. contraul. From n 
ſtinct and ambiguous uſe of the word Nature 
(as I have formerly obſerved ) men are apt to 
confound Cauſes and Eſſects; and from hence 
they aſcribe, an Active principle to the things 
themſelves, which are merely paſſive, and 
are acted upon. This leads them to think, 
that what they call the courſe of Nature can · 
not be altered, but by ſome power ſuperior to 


thar power by which it is preſerved. This, 


in the end, will terminate in a fuppoſition, 
that the world preſerves it ſelf, or chat there 
is no neceſſity of the Divine directiot or con- 
courſe, and by conſequence, no neceſſity that 
it ſhould at firſt be made by an Intelligent Be- 
ing. Whereas, if men would carefully diſtin- 
guiſtr between that which really acts, A 
which is only acted upon, they might ſoon be 
convinced, that as the material world, or a- 
ny part of it, has no will or power of its own, . 
nor can ever of it ſelf begin motion or action; 


* whatever is moved or e ue n | 


—_— 


ns 9 
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2. Bee * av to the * 
all things which are done in the world, and 
all the effects which are produced, either or- 
dinary or extraordinary; are either done im- 

mediately by God himſelf, or by ſome inſerior 


2 Intelligent Beings; Matter having no powers 
of its own, nor being capable of any law or 
rule of acting, but what an Intelligent and Free 
Being impoſes upon it; no part of it ever act- 
ing, without firſt being ated upon, So that, 


properly ſpeaking, the Courſe of Nature in 


general is nothing elſe but that continual uni- 
form manner in which the Supreme Intelligent 
Being produces certain effects; according to his 
own will. And this manner of acting, in every 


particular inſtant; depending upon his will, may 
if he ſees fir, be as eaſily altered at any inſtant 


as continued. So that what we call a Miracle, 
requires no more power in the real Agent, 


than what we call the courſe of Nature. And 


the ſame may be ſaid, as to Inferior or Crea- 
ted Intelligent Beings, as far as the compaſs 
of their natural power, which God has be- 
ſtowed upon them, reaches: and how far it 


does reach we cannot certainly know. Men 


map, if they pleaſe, call the working a Mira- 


cle a violation of, or contradiction t to, the 
laws 


Hus of e but then they" ſhould conſi- 
der what they mean by laws of Nature, and 
not make a Free and Intelligent Being neceſ- 
farily ſubject to thoſe laws of motion, by which 
it chuſes ordinarily to produce ſuch and ſuch 
common effects upon matter, which we there 
fore call Natural, becauſe they are uſual and 
conſtant; not that they are antecedently ne- 


1 intelligent Being, always actually concerned Js 
in the conſtant preſervation: of what we call 


399 


ceſſary, in reſpect of the firſt Agent, whether 


it be the Supreme, or any other Free and In - 
| telligent Being, which has a real and true pow- 
er of Acting, and not barely a capacity of be- 

ing acted upon. And from this way of rea- 


ſoning it follows, that Miracles are not im- 
poſſible, if we believe the power of a free and 


the Courſe of Nature: and conſequently, the 


Credibility of Miracles is capable of a Ra- 
tional proof. Where ever they are nc 


* 


they are matters of fact, and may be proved, 
by proper evidence, as other facts are; and 
though I cannot give a mechanical account of _ 
the manner how they are done, becauſe they 
are done by the unuſuial Interpoſition of an 


inviſible Agent, ſuperior, both in power and 


wiſdom, to my ſelf; I muſt not therefore de- 
8 oy TR 3 * own. tenſes r to be 


25 done. 5 


8 
3 5 


- ww | 


done. The Truth i is, we can no. more: folye 
che ordinary Phenomena of nature; without 
recourſe at laſt to an Intelligent Being, 
than we can theſe extraordinary ones Which 
we call Miracles. In one caſe indeed we know 
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more of the circuniſtances which go before and 
follow, becauſe we ſee the things oſtuer, and 


ate more familiarty acquainted with them, 


"than we are in the other caſe; but ſtill the 
ene a e in Den al e l tc: 


Kifies rhe conſtant interpoſition- of his provi. 
dence acting, either mediately or immediate- 
ly, in the one caſe; ſo does he likewiſe te- 
ftify an extraordinary interpoſition, upon rare 


and extraordinary occaſions, in the other. No 


man will ſay, that it requires a greater power | 
to drown the Earth, or to divide or dry up the 


Ses, than it did at firſt to make them, and fil 


to preſerve them as they are at preſent: and 
therefore, if 1 believe the one, though Ican 
give no account of the manner how it was 


done, why ſhould I be ſo much concerned to 
find out the manner in which the other muſt 


be done, or elſe to think it impoſſible? A 
Miracle is ſuppoſed to be a thing which rarely 
happens,” and only upon ſpecial occaſions; and 
therefore is not to be expected in every age. 
Bar is ĩt — ä that ever 4 | 
. ſhould 


cauſe they are not now done? Or have 1. 
ny reaſon. to disbelieve Miracles wel att 
repugnant to the Goodneſs of 

, Der on the contrary, — 
ro the more manifeſt declarati· 
on of both, only becauſe ey 5 
veral ages ago; an more than I have to d 
believe the more ordinary occurrences of 
providenc, | which paſſed beſdre my oon 
time, becauſe the ſame occurrences in 4 c 
tinued train, may perhaps never h. 
Hive ? I would by no means ene 


unreaſonable credality in any caſe, d muck | 


leſs, in a caſe of fo 2.5 moment: but if, to 
avoid N wen are reſolved * em chat 


7 


05 e ET that F Which | 
ate cutraordivaty effects, Produced 5 ſome 
Intelligent power, ſuperior to man, in order 
to give evidence to ſomething beſide: them - 
ſelxes, do not in their naturk imply any thing 
_ impoſſible to be done, and by conſequence 
art capable of being proved e 282 are 
done we are next Waker e ORs 220% 1k) 


| 5 
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| JT K ow.we may diftioguith ſuch Miracles 
as are from God, and wrought in confirmati- 
on of ſome divine Truth, from ſuch as are 
wrought; or pretended to be — in con- 
ane error and falſe doctrine. £ 
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This is neceſſary, to be. conſidered, 8 
oy Weben already allowed: that a power, leſs 
than Omnipotent, may work real Miracles. 
Andif we alloy chat there are Beings both good 
_ and bad, ho are naturally, in power; far ſu- 
periot to manł ind; unleſs we ſuppoſe them 
perpetually reſtrained by God Almighty from 
4 dueing 4 e ect, which can become 
; ſenſible. to us, though it be never ſo much 
within the compaſs of their natural power and 
- 2 effect it; then we muſt endeavour to 


ut ſome Way to diſtinguiſh Juch unuſual 
ecke, AS! a <a produced by the 
que BG aſliſtance 


as TS aq I Devil and; ror wel 
fince; without ſome means of di lon Ws 
cannot! make any good: uſe of eithet 44k", 7 1 4 
Now the difference, between dene _ 
of Mitatles,|docynotalyays depend-up0none 
_ ſingle point; but upon the conſidering; and 
comparing of ſeveral cireumſtances taken to- 
gether; Which ſhould make us the more care» · 
ful chat we be got raſply ſurprin ed into a m. 'Y 
ſtake, upon one. ſudden. ox fingle,appe rance JF 
delore: we have viewed the reſt. Aer 1 
Marks of diſtinction proper toi the ſomm 
"as a true judgment about the matter WII 
ariſe, partly, from the things which ate done; 
chat is, the Miracles 'rhemfelves; and partly a 
from the End for which they are done, or from 
the nature of that thing which is — dl] 
be proved by them. And When 
are ſuch as are worthy of God, . accotding/'to. 
tbe beſt. natural notions which we „. 4 
of his Attributes and e, > 
jaſtly.conclade;,” that they are from God rr 
from uch erg as, 2 by: big nn 
and direction. een e ets 155 
. As tothe Miracles db dw Thoſe. | 
| which, are divine, will have ſome apparent 
. 2 to * them 1 
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gem ſuch a5 are Sicher dene or dubolical, 
if they are ſincerely” and ca 


ye wariſon, Messtiseete Bl Enquirer may ; 
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of men 17 Woche 1 | 
x" Their Greatnefs ofren bre ni 
p proceed. It was this which diſtinguiſhed 
the Miracles rough by Mo/es EG Aaron, 
dem thoſe which were wrought by the Ma- 
-gicians of Egypt It is ſaid :, that They turned 
their rods! into Serpents as Aaron did but 
Auron tod had this advantage, that it de- 
vouned their rods. It is alſo ſaid, chat upon 
waters into blood, * ihe Magioi aus 
di © with their emthantments.” . 2 0 ain, 
ehat as Me ßes brought up frogs,” ſo whe Ma- 
gicians Wkewiſe bröngbt up frogs apbn the 
land'of Egypt. But the deſtroying thoſe frogs 
at the appointed time, is attributed to AU 
only: And then, as to che turning the duſt 
of the earth into ee, rhis the Magicians could - 
ndt do; bur owned it was the finger of God. 
1 this exceeded * mat 
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p + of dogs: 
was here reſtrained: which x4 were 
nered to exerciſe, as it is hard! for u -o 
| know; ſo it is hot neceflary to be deterinined :. 
_ for however ir was, the 5 were forced: 
to confeſs, that the power | by which Moſes 
wrought his Miracles, was fuperior to that 
wow they wroughr theirs. In — 4 
we find, that Simon Maguc, who hach ſo fr 
deluded the. people of Samarie' with his So- 
cerĩes, (that is, either with real miracles, done hy 


ey 
fo teal, - which to them was all oe) it 
they concluded him to be the great Power f 
Co upon the appearance of the Apoſtles was 
preſently put out of countenance, by the en- 
webe power which be could not pretend 

to, though' he would gladly; have purchaſed 
1. 80 Elymas, another Sorcerer, was ſirack. 
blind by St. Paul. And it is achnowledged b 
the Heathens themſelves, that the Miracles 
wrought by their Dzmons or falſe Gods ceaſtd, 
and their Oracles were put to ſilence, n 
the time chat Chriflianity begun to de 


the aſſiſtance of wicked _ lO" Hr" 4 þ 


A 


22 
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""—_— into them. * a 


1 aber blusen 0 of it. 
Again; x BY +; Nel Ein 5 144 * * 2 
©2eiThe Number of Miracles, andeſpe ey 


wbenithey are of different kinds, is another 


matk of diſtinction; when not one or two of 
an obſcure or ſuſpicious nature; but many, 
and een facts, ſuch as give great 
numbers of people, of all capacities and all par- 
ties, opportunity of ſeeing, aud ber a 
the Miracles of Moſes, were riot on- 
1 or two things which the Magicians 
chuld not come up to, but many, of ſeyeral 
diſtinct kinds, and very remarkable, alt ſuch as 
the whole nation were witneſſes to. And thoſe 
of our Saviour were neither few nor private, 
but of many kinds, and wrought before vaſt 
multitudes, both of friends and enemies, The 
ſacts were undeniable, however they diſputed 
about the nature of that Which pe * by 


| - whibh: they were: | prodiced, I Fa, 9 


Ege Wen Miratles aro of. long > continuance, 
either as to the works rhemſelyes, being often 
repeared-apon' proper; occaſions; or as to the 
durable effects of them; when they make ſuch 
4 temärkable change in the courſe of things, 
às muſt be obſerved by every one, and long 


femember d in the world, then they ſhew the 
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power 4 er God. 0 p his nen the Ni- . 
acles which God ſhewed by Mo ſer, in Eg y, 
in the Re Lea, and in the Wilderneſs; aud 
ſuch were the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles. They were not preſently over, ſo as 10 
make impreſſion upon men only for a little 
time, aud then, as it were, to vaniſſi; but 
they laſted many years; and there are viſible 
marks of the wonderful 2 them re- 
maining in the world to this day. BothiFews: 
and Chriſtians are a ſtanding — 
them, anch of the truth of thoſe wonderfub | 
prop pheſies hich accompanied them. 
_ Theſe. marks which 1 have hitherto! men- 
tioned, are chiefly; marks of Power. And 
where-ever Miracles are oppoſed: ta one ano 
ther, as in the caſe; of Mo/es and the AMagici- 
ans for inſtance, that which prevails,zand puts 
to ſilence the other, muſt needs proceed from 
the Superior power. This is — a reaſona- 
ble and obvious way of judging in caſe of n. 
nme But Power is not all: For, 
ban And laſtly, The Goodneſs of Miracles, 
or their viſible tendency to the general good 
and benefit of mankind, is a great ſign of their 
being from God, or good Spirits employed 
under him. The natute of the fact will have 
ſung als: Lana: its Author. Thoſe won · 
„ ders 
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aw hich: dhe K Devil 3 3 is e ""YJ 
e einer Wenn ee or a 


leaſt freakiſh and fantaſtical, ſuch ene to 


no good purpoſe, but only to amuſe or affrighe 
the beholders, or to entangle them in ſome 


cles pretended to be wrought by the Dæmons 
or falſe Gods of the Heathen, either full of 
cheat and i ſo as not daring to abide 
the light of a fair trial; or when they had any 
thing real in them, it was mix d with ſome- 
ching either abſurd and ridiculous, or elſe cruel 
and ill · natured, or impure and vile, ſueh as 
none: but a lying, wicked and unclean Spirit 
could aſſiſt in. But divine Miracles are of a- 
nother kind: as they proceed originally from 
the Author of all good, ſo they are likewiſe, 
in their q good and bene- 
Mtances of particular kindneſs 
— either to their Souls or bo- 
dies; and are never wrought but for great and 
weighty reaſons. If we conſider thoſe that 
are mentioned in holy Scripture, We ſhall find 
that they always tended to ſome great and ex- 
cellent purpoſe, fuch as the comfort and fup- 
port of Good men, and deliverance from great 
and preſſing danger. Sometimes indeed there 
\ - eee _—_ 
SID. . | chem, 


— 


wan — r ee, was exerciſed 
upon very wicked people, who were paſt be- 
ing reclaimed to their duty, and was deſigned 
for a ſtanding monument of God's indignation 
againſt grieyous offenders: as the plagues of 
Egypt were indeed ſevere miracles upon a 
cruel and tyrannical nation; but even theſe 
were at the ſame time great inſtances of mer- 
_ to an oppreſſed and ſuffering people, who 

thereby delivered from a long and cruel 
„ . as well as evidences of that divine 
Revelation which was now to be made to 
them And all our Saviour's miracles were 
inſtances of the greateſt charity to men: ef- 
es of power directed by goodneſs, and 
opekedoich. ane art ders of Divine 


N 1. have 1 chaſe, — 
en NW e miracles them- 
ſelves. But then, a An ee, At, 
. The Bod for which mi ch 

rine-intended. to be. pn 
med by them, is likewiſe to — 4 
dered, — to judge truly from whence 
they proceed. For if ir be ſuch as is plainly 
3 of God, or contradictory to hig 
1 and moral attributes; or if it e- 
n be has already ele 
bliſhed 


ö 


bop, 


Jour God prot 


1 puis an Leet, .. 


racles, then another. miracle cannot be ſuffi · 
eient to prove it. For miracles can only be a 
teſtimony of the truth of ſomething poſſible 
to be true Neither is the tryal of miracles ö 
on this' ne ye all unreaſonable (for it 

not proving in a cirele, as I ſhall have Ooc- 
. to ſhew Werse, when I come to con · 
_ der the nature of that aſſurance, or evidence 
which miracles give.) Moſes gives this plain 
direction, where-the- miracles ats ſuppoſed to 
be real, which are wrought by a: falſe pro- 
phet, or at leaſt not otherwiſe to be diſtin- 
guiſhed.”* * 7f" there ariſe among yon a'pro- 


Phet, or 4 dreamer of dreanis, and giveth 


these a fign or 4 wonder, and the ſign or the 
wonder come to paſs, whereof be"ſpake un- 
to thee, ſaying; Let us go after other Gods, 
#6'ferve them, thou ſpalt not hearken unto 
the words of that prophet.” For "the Lord 

h you, to know whether ye 
Woe the Lord your God with all Jour heart; 


aud with all your foul. And he gives this 


reaſon; why ſuch a prophet ſfiould be treated 


as à wicked impoſtor, becuu ſe he Har 25 
Le a moot e he L 
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Eg we No mirgcley x are tee, 60 ella 
bliſh the worſhip of a falſe God, which would 
be contrary. both to our natural norions of the 
te God, py in in the Iſraelites Contrary to 
thoſe many and great miracles whieh he had 
wrought in delivering them out of the land 
of Egypt. God might therefore ſuffer falſe 
prophets to work miracles, to try the ſince- 
rity. of his people, having before · hand given 
them this caution, and having likewiſe laid 
down a plain and ſure Rule, to diſtinguiſn what 
prophets were from him, if they would bat | 
carefully and honeſtly -; attend tn t. bo 0 
There is indeed another good Rule lad 
down, for diſtinguiſhing; between the true or 
teal, and falſe or pretended prophets, which 
is by the Event, or judging of their pretences 
by the iſſue, I/ thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, 
Hou ſhall. we know the word which: the 
Lord. bath not ſpoken ? When @ prophet 
ſhea beth in the Name of the Lord, if the 
thing. follow: not, nor come #0. paſs, that is 
the thing which the Lord hath, Bot ſpoken. 
: But e does not belong 
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pbeey be indeed a macle, yet à pretending | 


to Prophecy is'not fo: For it is no more than 


what any confiderit impoſtor may aſſume: 

whoſe pretenees are only confuted, when 
contrary.” But where there 

by, we muſt have ſome 


the event Proves 
is no event to 
other evidence of the truth and ſincerity of 


any pretended prophet, before we are obliged 
to give credit to him: and then the foregoing 


Rule is to take place. And thefame uifnon 


hold under the Chriſtian Diſpenfation; For 

the Doctrine of Cheiſt ee 
very way worthy of God, and being 2 
bliſhed and confirmed by ſuch miracles ol as, both 
for number and kind, for evidence and Ser- 
neſs, are beyond all reaſonable contradiction, 
is now itſelf a touchſtone for trying all future 
dectrines. And whatever Spirit ſnhall contta- 
der chis is not of God. As St. Johm ſays, 
By this we know the ſpirit 'of Truth and 
the pirit of Er 
plainly declares, that if either himfelf or 
an Angel from heaven ſhould preach any con- 


ey dottrine, he ought wot to be believed; | 


© no —— ih 3 


yor.. And therefore St. Paul 
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can do theſe Mi racles, that thin dis 
el, except 1 — , with, him. 
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crary” oY Reaſon! nl e / ap 
bereever they have been wtought, their | 
credibility-i is capable of a ratiohal proof. 
=. How we 1 may diſtingu aiſh ſich Miracles 
as are from God, and nat in confirma- 
tion of Divine Truth, from ſuch as are wrought, 

_ of pretended tb he wrought,” in Gpfirajation 
ü of Error and Falſe Doctrine: © © © 
| IV. Wherein that alen conſiſts, which 

Miracles, this diſtinguiſh'd, .give us, that the 
Perſon employed i in working them has a Di. 
- Ying: commilligh;; or i Teacher ſent from 

God. 

V. What FTIR: we now dave, 8 the 
| Miracles anciently wrought, that the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a 
F to be Oe: 

as ſuch. e NI $1 


oY The three firſt of cheſs Nine 
ready ſpoken to, in a · former diſcourſe, and 

| hall now, without repeating What Was then 
mid, proceed to the fourth, which 1 is, To 


1 


ſhew, wherein that Anne conſiſts,” which 
Miracles, ſo diſtinguiſhed, as before deſcribed, 
can give us, that the perſon employed in 


1 them has a Divine Commiſſion; of 
1s 
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ba. Teac s — From Gade br upon: 


aſſurance, hatever eie abe furce dt e 


fs reaſoning here in the Text is grounde 
ed:; And upon this muſt be grounded all the 
teſtimony chat miracles can give to any doa 


ctrine Now allow ing that ſuch miracles ag | 
ate wrought). by any: perſon, proceed from a 


wine Power, the Queſtion is, How far they 
ſecure us of the veracity of that perſon w/ 


appears to be the inſtrument in mani 


Or< what connection there is: betw 


truth of the miracle, and the truth of bis * 


ctrine? And the anſwer to this in ſhort is 
That our aſſurance in this caſe depends upon 
our natural fiotions of the Truth and Goods 
neſs of God, which we believe to be as eſſen: 
tial and neceſſary Attributes of an infinitely | 

perfect Being, as Power and Wiſdomz: He 
cannot deceive any more than he can be de- 

ceived, And bares as We cannot coti- - 


ceive it to be a thing becoming, or worthy of 
the Divine * am to work a miracle for no 


end or at all, ſo much leſs can we 
conceive it to be e with the perfection 
of his Nature, to work one on purpoſe to de- 
ceive an innocent and ſincere ſeeker of truth: 
It cannot᷑ be thought conſiſtent with infinite 
Goodneſs and a to 2 lach. counte- 
nance 


— bim «Commiſion — in his 
Name, who is particularly called 1 God of 
Truth. Now that all men naturally have this 
notion of God, that he neither can be decei- 
ved himſelf, nor intend to deecive others in 
what he declares to them, is evident, not on- 
ly from the confeſſion of the wiſeſt Heathen 
Moraliſts, who had nothing but natural light 
to guide them, Who conſtantly argue upon 
this ſuppoſition; as an allowed principle a- 
mong ſuch as had a true ſenſe of natural Re- 
ligion: but likewiſe | becauſe thoſe who go 
abour to diſprove or unſettle any part of Re- 
vealed, or Ina. Revealed, Religion, aſ- 
ſume the hs: principle; when they attempt 
to deſtroy its Wehe by aſſigning ſomething 
in it which they imagine not Teconicileable to 
the truth of things. So that the principle is 
allowed, both by thoſe w aſſert and thoſe 
who deny Royelation. And which is yr 
more, unleſs Truth and Ver city be a perfe | 
Ae bay nee 0 to + the por gore har | 
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we may habe: rely upon it in all caſes; we 
can have no aſſurance even of the truth and 
certainty of our own Faculties; ; but may, for 
ought we know, be under a perpetual delu- 
ſion, in thoſe things * we think we have 
the cleareſt and moſt diſtin j perception; a * 
and conſequently can never be able to judge Iz 
aright of truth or falſhood' in any caſe: For _ 
if the Author of our Being be not abſolutely 
a God of Truth, the very frame of our Un- 
W wy” be ſuch as to be ah te: 

_ reived. 

But ſince our esche notion of 
is; That he is a Being of all poſſible perfe- 
Qion : And ſince Truth and Fidelity are al- 
lowed to be Moral perfections neceſſary to ar 
Intelligent Being, we cannot ſuppoſe him de- 
ficient in theſe; without derogating from the 

allowed perfection of his Nature; much lefs 
can we aſcribe the contrary to him: which 
yet we muft neceſſarily do; when we imagine; 
that he really employs his power to give cre- 
dit to 4 falſhood, - or authorizes any man to 
work a miracle in his Name, to confirm any 
declaration contrary to truth; or that he ſuf. 

fers any man to uſe ſuch a Power, as catmot 
be diſtitiguiſh'd from Divine; in confirmatiori 
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ing ſome ſufficient means to an honeſt mind 
to diſprove him if he attempts it. And there- 
fore the man in the Goſpel, who had been 
born blind, and was miraculoufly cared by our 
bleſſed Saviour, went upon a natural ground 


when he argued thus with the Jews, Why 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know 


not from whence he is, and yet he hath: o- 
pened-mine Eyes. Now we know-that God 
 heareth not ſiuners; but if any man be a 
worſhipper of God and doth his Will, him he 
| beareth,—and if this man were not of God 
Be could do nothing. The Fews had juſt be- 
fore declared, that they knew, or were fully 
perſuaded, that God fpake unto Moſes; And 
therefore they profeſs d themſelves his Diſci- 
ples. But now how did they know this, bur 
by the evidence of thoſe miracles which Mo- 
ſes wrought in the Name of God ? At this 
this therefore the man juſtly wonders, that 
they ſhould be ſo unreaſonably partial, and 
ſhould not upon the ſame evidence believe, 
that Jeſus was from God, as well as Moſes. 
This is certainly a good argument, in parti- 
cular againſt thoſe who profeſs d ſo great a 
reverence for A and whoſe whole re- 
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vealed Religion was owned to be eſtabliſhed 
pon the truth of his Miracles, and who were 
taught by that Religion to expect, that the 
Alas when he came; ſhould work Mira - 
cles alſo; not only becauſe that was the uſual 
Way, by which God had given atteſtation to 
his former Prophets among them; but becauſe 
the elf as in particular was to be a Prophet 
like unto Maſes; and their own former Pro- 
phets had foretold, that he ſhould work ma- 
ny Miracles. This made thoſe that were 
moſt unprejudiced among them, when they 
faw the Miracles which Fe/#s did, ' enquire 
whether this were not indeed the Chriſt, and 
ſay, When Chriſt cometh, ſpall he do more 
Miracles than theſe which this man Hat h 
done? But though this argument has a more 
immediate force in it againſt the Jews, who 
lived under the profeſſion of a helief of mi- 
racles, yet it is not without 4 natural founda- 
tion in Reaſon, even in reſpect of all that 
have any juſt ſenſe of the Perfection of Di- 
. Providence. 
I have before ⸗ ſhewn,. ther Miracles cannot 
be look'd upon as things impoſſible, unleſs it 
be 40 e who exclude an * and free 
; Ee 2 „ Provi- 
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Providence from the conſtant government of 
what we call the courſe of Nature: which 
makes the Epicurean Poet, when he ridi- 
cules Miracles, as fit only to be believed by 
Jews, aſſert. it, as his ſettled opinion, that 
there is no ſuch thing as Diviue Providence 
any way concerned in the effects of Nature, 
whatever happens, ordinary or extraordinary. 
But as. thoſe, who own the world to be go- 
verned by the powerful direction of a wiſe 
Providence, cannot reaſonably deny the poſ- 
ſibility of Miracles, when there is a proper 
occaſion for them; ſo neither can they, who 
believe the Moral perfections of the Divine 
Nature, reaſonably. ſuppoſe Divine Miracles e- 
ver to be intended to give countenance to 
any deceit or falſhood ; ſince this would as 
effectually deſtroy our cannical notions of the 
Truth and Goodneſs of God, as denying; their 
poſſibility would deſtroy thoſe. of his Power 

and Wiſdom. _  _ EIA 
- ,-Uponthele conſiderations therefore. I chink 
we may juſtly conclude, that whatever Re- 
| velation is attended with fuch miracles, as I 
have 
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—Credat Judzus apella 
Non: ego. Namque Deos didici ſecurum agere æ vum; 

2 Nec, ſi quid Miri faciat Natura, Deos id | 

Triſtes ex alto cæli demittere teto. —Horat, Sat. F. lib. 1. 
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have before deſeribed Divine miracles to be, 
muſt neceſſarily be a divine Revelation: 155 
that we cannot otherwiſe be deceived by it, 
but either by our own- negligence, in not ſuf- 
ficiently attending to the terms in which it is 
delivered, and thereby miſtaking its meaning; 
or by wilfully perverting the ſenſe and deſigu 
of it through partiality, prejudice, or ſome 
prevailing paſſion, contrary to a ſincere and 
unprejudiced love of truth. And I cannot 
n think of any objection, to which this 
way of reaſoning, from the Truth of God to 
the truth of Revelation thus atteſted, is liable, 
but only this, That a perſon, who has once 
wrought true miracles in the name of God, 
and thereby gained a juſt credit to his doctrine, 
may poſſibly afterwards revolt from the truth, 
and by virtue of that credit and authority, 
which his former miracles gave him, may | 
teach another doctrine, for which he has no 
ſuch commiſſion. And this is a caſe which 
may be ſuppoſed poſſible, from what St. Paul 
 fays, Though we (i. e. himſelf or any other 
Apoſtle) or an Angel from heaven, preach a- 
ny other Goſpel unto you, than that ye have 
nnen, let him be accurſed. Now to clear 
| 1 e 3 | THE 
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the objection which may be made from . 
concerning the difficulty of diſcerning between 
true and pretended Revelations, there are 
theſe two things to be conſidered. _ - 
1. Though it be ſuppoſed, that a perſon 
once truly commiſſioned by God to declare his 
will, may poſſibly forſake or tranſgreſs the 
terms of that commiſſion, and declare ſome- 
thing afterwards, which is not the will of God; 
yet it cannot be conceived agreeable to the Di- 
vine goodneſs and truth, that God ſhould ſuf. 
fer his credentials to continue with him after 
ſuch a defection: that is, it is no way pro- 
bable, that he ſhould be aſſiſted with the fame 
power of working miracles, after his revolt- 
ing from the truth, which was at firſt given 
him ro confirm it. And to this purpoſe what 
our Saviour ſaid to his diſciples, upon occa. 
ſion of one that caſt out devils in his name, 
- whom they forbad-to do it, becauſe he did 
not follow them, is very conſiderable: 6 For- 
bid him not, (ſays he) for there is 0 man 
which ſhall do a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly ſpeak evilof me. While this power 
is continued to him, he cannot readily be my 
enemy. God can eaſily withdraw his creden- 
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tials from one that begins to make an ill uſe 


of them; and he will leave no honeſt mind 
under a neceſſity of being deluded by him. 
But it is alſo to be conſidered, 

2. That thoſe perſons to whom any doctrine 
is propounded, as a Revelation from God, are 
ſuppoſed both to have a capacity, and to lie 


under a natural obligation, to make an honeſt 
and diligent uſe of their own reaſon and judg- 


ment, in diſtinguiſhing between greater and 
leſs evidence, as well as in diſcerning when 
one doctrine contradicts or differs from an- 
other. They are likewiſe ſuppoſed to have 
the Knowledge of the common principles of 
natural Religion to go upon, and to act ac 
cording to thoſe principles, that they may 


not be deceived in admitting any pretended 


Revelation which contradicts them. And 
therefore ſuppoſe they were once convinced, 
by a plain and unqueſtionable miracle, that a 
mls delivered to them by ſuch a perſon, 
was really a meſſage from God, this ought 
not to make them abſolutely depend upon e- 


very other meſſage, which the ſame perſon 
might poſſibly deliver afterwards, ſo far as to 


receive them all without examining, whether | 
they agreed with that original meſſage, for 


which his credentials were firſt given him. 
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For this would be an unreaſbnable credulity, 
which, if not guarded againſt, 1 might lead to 
the deſtruction of all rational faith i in revela- 
tion; inaſmuch as it would expoſe a man to 
the belief of contradictions, as often as a man, 
that had once a true Revelation, ſhould think 
fit, upon the credit of that, to pretend to an- 
* which was not true. And to this purpoſe 
there i is a remarkable inſtance, in the old Te- 
ſtament, of a Prophet puniſhed for too eaſy 
a credulity in the pretended Revelation of an- 
other prophet, without conſidering, how far 
a former certain Revelation made to himſelf, 
which it contradicted was to be attended to 
in oppoſition to it. The caſe was this. * A 
man of God was ſent from Judah, with a 
prophecy againſt the altar at Bethel, the 
truth of which he confirms by an immediate 
Sign or Miracle, both upon the altar itſelf, 
and upon the King, who burnt incenſe upon 
it, when he offered violence to him. And the 
ſame Revelation, of which he had this con- 
viction, directed him from God, not to eat 
or drink in that place, nor to return the ſame 
way that he came, after he had delivered his 
meſſage. This direction he obſerved for a 
Ft FM | | time; 
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time, and in virtue of it refuſed the King's in · 
vitation. But another old prophet, falſly 
pretending the meſſage of an Angel, ſeduces 
bim back, and perſwades him to eat and drink: 
And while they ſit at the table together has 
a real meſſage from Gad revealed to him, de- 

aring, that the prophet, who had chus ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be deceived into an act of dif 
obedience, ſhould be puniſhed for this offence, 
by not having his carcaſe-come into the ſe- 
pulchre of his fathers. Which prediction 
was ſoon verified upon him, by his being ſlain 
by a Lyon, before he could return home. 
Now the obſervation which I would make 
from this account, pertinent to our preſent 
purpoſe, is this; That the prophet, who had 

a divine direction given to himſelf by a Reve- 
| lation, of the truth whereof he was perfectly 
aſſured, both by the internal conviction of his 
own mind, and by the outward teſtimony of 
a miracle added to it, ought not to have ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be countermanded, even by 
one that had the reputation of a true prophet, 
without as great, or greater evidence, that 
God had diſcharged him from the firſt com · 
mand. The ſubject of the command indeed 
does not appear to be in its own nature indi- 
 ſpenſable, and conſequently it might have 


been 


been ſuperſeded by the ſame Aithorieymohich 
gave it; but then, he ought to have had as 
plain and full aſſurance of the Revocation, as 
He had at firſt of the Command, or elſe, to 
diſobey was a manifeſt tranſgreſſion of a known 
duty. Whether he had an inclination to ſtay 
and be entertained at Bethel, whieh might 
make him deſirous to have the Command re- 
laxed, and therefore too ready to believe it 
ſo; or whether he had only too implicit a 
confidence in the old Prophet, becauſe of his 
age and authority, and therefore did not give 
himſelf time enough to weigh the evidence 
for and againſt his pretended meſſage, is not 
very material. Certain it is, that his Credu- 
lity was culpable, in being determined by a 
leſs evidence againſt a Nene, in a matter r of 
divine Revelation. 12 
Now to apply this to whs! 4 put RY 
St. Paul, of an Apoſtle; or an Angel from 
heaven, preaching another Goſpel, or decla- 
ring other terms of Savation, than what were 
at firſt declared by the Goſpel of Chriſt, which 
had been received upon the higheſt evidence. 
We may juſtly reaſon, that they ought not to 
be regarded by any one, who knew and be- 
lieved the divine Authority of che firſt Pub- 
liſhers; becauſe two contradictory Revelati- 
Jad „% 


ons cannot 3 be from Cod; and the firſt 
being admitted upon the greateſt evidence of 
divine Authority that the matter is capable 
of, whoeyer pretends afterwards, by that Au- 
thority, to offer another, contradicting what. - 
he has before delivered, may indeed weaken 
the credit of the former, as far as his teſtimo- 
ny goes, but can never eſtabliſh the credit of 
the latter: becauſe I can neyer have greater 
aſſurance of the truth of any Reyelation what - 
ever, than I naturally have of this firſt princi- 
ple of all reaſoning, that Contradictions can- 
not be true, ſince if it were ſuppoſed poſſible 
that they could, then there could be no diffe- 
rence between Truth and Baden but both 
might be the ſame. 

Upon the whole chere the 050 
which we have from Miracles of the truth of 
any Revelation, ſuppoſes the Truth of our 
own faculties, and the firſt principles of Rea- 
ſon. It ſuppoſes likewiſe, a belief of the Be- 
ing of God, and the perfection of Goodnels. 
and Truth in the Divine nature. And what- 
ever is contradictory to theſe cannot be capa- 
ble of any proof, becauſe the argument to 
prove by, and the thing intended ro be prov- 
ed, deſtroy one another. And therefore, if 
Fae ey ns of divine Miracles is ever alledg- 
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eld in proof of any doctrine, contradictory to 
the divine Nature and Attributes, we may be 
ſure that there is ſome miſtake in the appli- 
cation, ſince one Truth can never really con- 
tradict another. And this makes it a very 
proper undertaking ſometimes, to ſhew the 
reaſonableneſs of the whole Chriſtian Reyela- 
tion; and that it is a doctrine every way 
worthy of God, even at the ſame time that 
we prove its divine Authority by unqueſtio- 
nable Miracles. For it may be obſerved, up- 
on this occaſion, that as, in the proof of any 
relation whatever, the nature of the evi- 
dence, and the nature of the thing to be pro- 
ved, are both to be taken into conſideration; 
ſo in the caſe of a Revelation ſaid to be flom 
God, and the evidence which is brought to 
prove it ſuch, that is, Miracles, or Divine 
Teſtimony, both the nature of the Revelation 
it ſelf, and the nature of the Miracles, are 
carefully to be attended to, before we can 
truly judge, whether the proof, and the thing 
to be proved, anſwer one another. 
And this is not proving in a circle, as ſome 
weakly i imagine , but is the neceſſary way 
which is uſed in all caſes of Teſtimony what- 
ever. A thing maſt be granted to be capable. 
| 9 that i * it muſt be ſuppoſed 
poſſible, 
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poſſible, before any evidence — can 
be allowed to prove an ii -#þ 
To put the caſe in a plain an Se ic 
dance A man, with whoſe character we are 
altogether unacquainted, gives us, in writing, 
4 long and particular relation of many things 
in a foreign country, of which we have never 
had the like account before : and leſt; we 
ſnould doubt his veracity, he brings ample 
Teſtimonials of divers perſons of great credit, 
well known to us, to vouch, that they have 
long known him to be a perſon! of great-in- 
tegrity, and every way well qualified to give a 

juſt account of all the matters relating to the 

countrey of which he treats; Now if, upon 

reading and conſidering his relations, we find 

nothing in them contradictory to reaſon, or 

inconſiſtent with it ſelf, then we are induced, 
upon the Teſtimony of his vouchers, to be 
lieve his account. But if we doubt, or have 
an ill opinion of the integrity of thoſe pet- 
ſons, whom he brought to teſtify for his ve- 
racity, or have reaſon to ſuſpect their Teſti- 
monials forged, then the relation which he 
gives of ſoreigi matters, how credible ſoever 
it may be in it ſelf, (and though we think "Il 
true for other reafons,) as it can receive no Cre- 
dit from fuch inſufficient Teſtimony, ſo neither 


can 
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ean it give any credit to it; but it will 
ſtand juſt in the ſame ſtate of doubt and 
ſuſpicion that it did before. - So that here 


is no proving of the Teſtimonials, „ and 


the Relation each by the other in a Circle. 


But yet if the relation, for which this evi- 
dence is alledged, be either manifeſtly contra. 
dictory to itſelf, or to ſome plain and evi. 
dent principle of truth, then it is beyond the 
poſſibility of being proved by any evidence 
whatever, and ſhews, that the teſtimony 
brought to favour it was either falſe or mi- 
ſtaken. This inſtance is eaſily applied to the 
matter before us, and ſhews, that the truth of 
the doctrine or revelation is not brought to 
prove the truth of the miracles, becauſe the 
ſame doctrine would be true in itſelf, though 
no miracles were wrought to confirm it to us: 
But Divine miracles were wrought to aſſure 
us, that this true docttine was from God. 
And yet on the other hand, a doctrine evi- 
dently falſe cannot be proved true by any mi: 
racles, but deſtroys the Credit and Divinity 
of ſuch miracles as are pretended to confirm 
it: Since 11 can PRI: a ring to be what 

it is not. 
The whole is no more chin this: : If. the 
miracles are Divine, the doctrine to 22 
| they 


they give teſtimor ben g my — 
prove the Antecedent, and the Conſequence 
will follow. But on the contrary, if the do- 


ctrine is ſuppoſed falſe, the miracles, that of- 


fer to prove it, cannot be true. And there- 
fore to prevent this conſequence, ſhew, that 
there is nothing to be objected to the truth 
of the doctrine. And this is no more argu- 
ing in a circle, than Wbat is nn in e- 


| very. hypothetical Syllogiſm. " FO rag) 


And thus from the nature. of 1 Teſti- 
mony-and the evidence it gives: to ſuch Rlati- 
ons as are ſupported by it, we may ſee. the 
connection between Divine Teſtimony, or 
Miracles, and Divine Revelation: only there 
is this advantagious difference on the ſide of 
Divine Teſtimony, that it is a more certain 


proof of what it is intended for, than any 


Human Teſtimony can be, becauſe it is infal- 
lible, and proves the truth of what it is right- 


7 applied to, beyond all poſſibility of doubt- 
And if we are led into any miſtakes by 


it the ground of them muſt be either in our 


miſunderſtanding of the doctrine, or miſap- 


plying the evidence to ſomething elſe than 


that for which it was firſt intended: For if a 

doctrine be contradictory to the Divine nature, 

as no miracles can pfove it true, ſo we may 
5 


\ 


Hepend apo it, en no _ es were 
ever wrought: with an intent to prove it 
Our natural notions of the truth of God will 
not allow us to have ſuch an unworthy thought 
of him. And herein conſiſts that aſſurance 
which divine miracles give us; that the per- 
for imploy'd in working them has a divine 
commiſſion, or is entruſted with a declara- 
tion of the will of God. 1 gow! r 28h in 
3 aer W ec 


. What evidence we now „ rb foi the 
aide anciently wrought, that the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, contained in Scripture; is truly a Di- 
vine Revelation, and to be always embraced 
as ſuch. The former conſideration went no 
farther, than to ſhew, in general; the ſuffici- 
ent force of divine miracles, to convince a 
_ reaſonable man of the truth of chat doctrine 
or Revelation, for which they are given in 
e yxyidence; and therefore immediately, and in 
the firſt inſtance, can reſpect only rhoſe who 
lived at the time when fuch Revelation was 
made, and fach evidence given in confilma- 
tion of it, and both applied to cheir on ſenſes, 
ſo that they had the utmoſt opportunity pol- 
ſible of enquiring into, and comparing every 
circumſtance. But as for us, who live at this 
„ diſtance 
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diſtance of 


| on himſelf to whom it is immediately made; 
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Uitie, 105 neyer had the happineſs 
to hear thoſe that had the original commiſ- 
ſion to declare this doctrine, nor to ſee their 
Nr e tlie caſe is different. And there 
fore ſuppoſing all the foregoing argument 
gractech yet ſome will ſay, what is that to us? 
or, how are we affected by it? Now to this 
I anſwer, in ſhort, that we are juſt ſo far af: 
ſected by it, as we can have 1270 e 
of — Wings iti | 

1. Thar fach mitaeles were really wought : 

2. That the” Gockfine kbitiie" in Serips 
ture is the ſame doctrine which was then res 
vealed; and for which they were wrought. 

And for both theſe we have as good evi. 
dence as the nature of the things is capable of, 
which is as much as any feaſonable man can 
deſire; Beſides an inward and ſupernatural 
Revelation from God to a mans own mind; 
of which none can be conſcious, but the per- 


there are but two poſſible ways; whereby 
we can be aſſured of any matter of fact, as 
the thing now in queſtion is. The firſt is the 
evidence of our on Senſes, and the ſecond 
is a ſufficient teſtimony of eredible witneſſes; 


TRE 8 'of theſe kinds of alfatanes no > man 
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can have for the thouſandth part of thoſe 
things which yet he moſt firmly believes and 


acts upon, without any ſcruple, in all the af - 
fairs of life; and it would be both unreaſon - 
able and e585 to deſire it. Thoſe who 
lived in the time of our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, could not all of them have this kind of 
evidence, though great numbers had it. Much 
the greater part of the men of that genera- 
tion muſt neceſſarily depend upon the teſti. 
mony of others, which is the ſecond way of 
aſſurance. But now this being of divers kinds, 
and admitting of different degrees of credibi- 
lity, according to the capacity, integrity, 
means of information, and the like different 
advantages, which thoſe have who give teſti · 
mony: And their manner of delivering it be- 
ing alſo of two kinds, by word of mouth, or 
in writing, we ought to conſider, whether we 
have nor, in all theſe reſpects, the very beſt 
kind of teſtimony that we can deſire. Liv- 
ing evidence, of thoſe who were eye and car 
witneſſes, can belong to none, but thoſe who 
lived in the ſame age when the things are ſup- 
poſed to be done, or very near it. And there - 
fore after ages cannot have this way. But 
then they may have what is equivalent to it; 
that is, they may have all the particulars con. 
ee 


veyed dawn to arb in writing, Abi may 


be berg. cen than 455 ine oral evi- 


cord or 5 ONE at the time when the 
things are done, by perſons of unqueſtion- 
able; integrity, and capable, i in all reſpects, of 
giving true evidence, is the beſt human ground 
of aſſurance that any fact at ſuch a diſtance is 


capable of. Now the Mi 


his Apoſtles, and an account of the Revela- 


| tion Which they. made, have ſtood upon ſuch 


a.xecord from the very time. For the ſame 


Original Hiſtory which gives an account of 


the Miracles, gives us alſo an account of the 
Doctrine, fox the eſtabliſhing of which thoſe 


aeles are ſaid to be wrought, together with 
many - particular circumſtances attending the 


preaching; of it. So that whatever evidence 
we have, that the relation of miracles record - 


ed in Scripture is true, we have the ſame evi- 


dence, that the doctrine of the Scriptures is 
the ſame which was then delivered. And ac- 


cordingly theſe are now inſeparable parts of 


the ame Record, and muſt ſtand or fall toge - 
lieve every thing for which we have not the 


racles of Chriſt and 


tber. And unleſs we are reſolyed to disbe- 
n en . own bene we . 


have 
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have as good rational ground of aſſurance, of 
the truth of this record, as we can deſire; that 
is, as much as any unprejudiced man * 
require any oboe tf, 
But if it be objected, that his beinp - 

matter of the greateſt moment of all others, 
we ought not to be content with the ſame 
kind of evidence, which may reaſonably fa- 
tisfy us in other caſes of leſs concern: To 
this l anſw er.. by: 

1. That the very inaking of "Chis + objetion 
is a ſign, that men are not ſo ſincere lovers 
of truth, and ſo impartial in the embracing 
of it as they ought to be. For if when two 


things equally evident are propoſed, a man 
ſhould fay, 1 will believe the one, becauſe I 


have no concern in it; but 1 will not believe 


the other, becauſe, if I do, it muſt make a great 
alteration in my conduct, which I am reſolved 


againſt. Would not this be look d upon as 


an unreaſonable prejudice 2 The great mo- 


ment of the thing is indeed a very good rea- 
ſon, why we ſhould be more than ordinarily 
inquiſitive about it, that we may get as per- 
fect a knowledge of it as we can, and be ve. 
ry diligent to examine into the truth of it, 
| and conſider well 105 evidence 4125 bee ir 
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is grounded; but it is no argument againſt 
6 it upon ſufficient evidence, or for 
peremptorily requiring more than is neceſſary, 


though we may be glad when, upon enquiry, 


we find it more abundant than we expected. 


A truth of ſmall conſequence may ſometimes, 188 


by the very nature of it, have a greater num- 
ber of evidences to it, than another which is 
of more moment; and yet if the latter have 
ufficieat to prove it, we dughr to be latisfied. 
But, 
22 The Providence of God Wy raken care 
to give ſufficient ſatisfaction even td this pre- 
judice alſo, and to remove the very ground 
of the ſeruple: and that by theſe two ways. 
1. By unqueſtionable Records of our Re- 
ligion, and the firſt evidence by which it was N 
proved. And. 
2. By divers ſucceſſive ae Evidences | 
given to it, which do-n more particularly affect | 
the following ages. | 
1. The Records WE our ir'Relipjon, bort as 
to the Miracles and the Doctrine, have better 


grounds of credibility, and more evident 


marks of truth than any other ancient Hiſto-" 
ry whatever, if we conſider either the Books 
en in which the things are deft igned- 
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ly delivered; or the collateral Evillenee to the 
facts, occaſionally delivered by thoſe wh 
were no parties to them. 

1. As to the Books ehiriſelves, which « con- 
rain the ſumm of what we believe of the 
Doctrine and Miracles of Chriſt. They were 
written by ſeveral perſons, in different places, 
yet all of them well acquainted with every 
circumſtance of what they write; for they 
either heard and ſaw every thing chemſebves 


Which they relate, or were conſtant compa- 


nions of thoſe that did, and had their atteſta- 
tion to the truth of their teſtimony. And 
they could have no poſſible worldly intereſt, 
which could induce them to aſſert what they 
did, if they had not been perfectly perſua- 
ded of the truth of it: but on che contrary, 
they knowingly ventured their lives for aſ- 
IE, ir, and laid them down in defence of 
it. And that moreover they had the affift- 
ance of the Spirit of God, directing them in 
all neceſſary truth, they proved rib reſti- 
- mony of thoſe Miracles, which God enabled 
them to work, both at and after the time of 
giving their teſtimony. But this is ſomething 
farther than what I now inſiſt upon. on 

9 were ſoon n into great num 
"Hen 
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bers of At od eaſier very WF” into 
many languages, kept in many places, far 


diſtant from one another, with a religious 


care, conftantly read in publick, that all might 

be acquainred with them, and ſo not eaſily 
capable of being falſified. And though the 
conftant uſe of rhoſe writings made them be 
much oftner tranſcribed than any other books, 
by which means there muſt of neceſſity, 


without a miracle, be many literal or verbal 


miſtakes, or variations in the manner of wri- 


ting, yet this great number of copies, which i 
may be compared together, and fo redtify'd 


by one another, has been a great ſecurity to 
all the eſſential doctrine contained in them. 


And farther, that theſe books were written 


at the time pretended, and by the perſons to 
whom they are aſcribed, we have a more 
univerſal and conſtant reſtimony, in every 
ſeveral age ſince they were writ, than can be 
produced for any other writings ſo ancient; 
and this allowed without contradiction by the 
firſt enemies of Chriſtianity, who undertook 


to write againſt it, who had betrer means of 
information than thoſe that came after them, 


and would have been willing enough to have 


| vhjected againſt their being e it; there 
as FL 4 >» wm 
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had been any colour for it. 604 now are 
not ſuch writings as theſe a more undoubted 
account of the Doctrine and Miracles of Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, than any that can be 
produced for the life and actions of any o- 
ther the moſt eminent perſons that lived ſo 
long ſince? I think no man offers to queſtion, 
whether there were ſuch a perſon as Alex - 
ander the Great, who ſubdued the Perſian 
Empire, and made other very great conqueſts 
in the world; and yet there is not now ex- 
tant any particular Hiſtory of any conſider- 
able part of his great actions, which can pre- 
tend to have been written by any that knew 
him, or till ſeveral ages after his time. Pra- 
tomy indeed, the firſt King of Eg pt. of thar 
pame, and Ariſtobulus, two of his great Offi- 
cers and companions, both writ his Hiſtory ; 
but their writings are long ſince loſt. And 
1 they were not, yet ' Arrian, who peruſed 
them, tells us, that in many things they did 
not agree together, and that therefore, where 
they differed, he was forced to uſe, his own 
giſeretiop, and to chuſe ſometimes from one, 
and ſometimes from the aher. What he 
J PIN ——— 
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writers upon the ſame ſubject, though they 


were very numerous, yet there was à won» 
derfal diſagreement among them : more and 

more. inconſiſtent accounts having never been 

given of any man, And yet from ſuch Me- 


moirs as theſe, at the third or fourth ha 


and ſo on, the Hiſtory of that great Prince 
is delivered down to us. And we make no 


ke of believing the ſubſtance of it, not- 


withſtanding the conſiderable differences a- 
mong the firſt writers in many particular cir- 


cumſtances. And the like may be 
almoſt any ancient human Hiſtory, 
does not this give the Goſpel Hiſtory a very 


laid for 


great advantage, in point of credibility, above 


any other, if we only conſider the Authors 
by en it was delivered to us? But, 


2. We have alſo very conſiderable . 


Now | 


1 Evidence to the facts recorded in thoſe 


writings, occaſionally given by thoſe. who 5 


were no parties to them. There are man 
remarkable paſſages, both in 


accidentally confirm the truth of thoſe: ac- 
19 which we have in the Goſpel Hiſtory, 


Jewiſb. and 
Heathen Authors, Greek and Rowan, which 


ak: of” Fins: ME of Perſons, 2 and of N 
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divers extraordinary particular facts. But theſe 
having been frequently taken notice of, both 
by ancient and modern Apologifts for Chri- 
ſtianity, TI ſhall not now repeat them 1 
mall only by che way obſerve one Thing, 
. , which ſeems to be very confiderable in this 
caſe; That as to the Miracles of our bleſſed 
Saviour, the bittereſt and moſt learned pri. 
mitive enemies to Chriftianity, ſuch as 'Ce//u; 
and Porphyry, have given ſufficient teſtimo- 
ny to them in point of fact, even by their 
very way of writing againſt them. For 
though they ſeem ſometimes willing to treat 
them as Fictiour, yet becauſe they could 
not deny the account of them to have been 
Written by eye and car witneſſes, they would 
not venture to abide by this plea, but choſe 
rather to aſcribe them to Magick, and in op- 
poſition to them to magnify ſtories of ſtrange 
feats done by, Pythagoras, Abarrs, Ari ſte- 
as, Proconneſius, Apollonius, and other im- 
poſtors, many of which were forged long 
after their times to ſerve this tariff as it may 
be juſtly ſuſpected, and the reſt had very 
lirtle colour of truth from any competent 
Hiſtory ; and if they had been true, could 
ſerve to no good purpoſe, being very trifling 


and 
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and ridiculous. Now if they could, with any 
probability, haye denied the Miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, they would never 
have taken this method of anſwering them. 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to take far- 
ther notice, when I come to ſpeak of thoſe _ 
ſucceſſive ſubſequent Evidences to the truth 
of Chriſtianity, which more particularly af- 
fect the ages after its firſt promulgation: 
which I intend, with God's aſſiſtance to Con» 
ſider the next opportunity. 
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"we eſcape if "we negle 
Neat N alu ation, which at the 
en 10 he ſpoken by the Lora 
was as confirmed unto us by them that 
2 7 al 0 bearing them. witneſs , * oth © 
. with, (igns and wonders, . my 5 17 | 
* miracles and gifts of the Holy 


LY 


hot, according 70 His own Mill. 


Have, in my two foregoing Diſ- Re | ng 
courſes, conſiderd the nature, 


| and poſſibility of Miracles in ge- 


— neral: How we are to diſtinguiſn 
ws " "Foam 


*& 


ee 255 truly 8 eee are 
not; ew what ground we ma 
be aſſured; chat Aer Working ſuch Wi. 
racles, in the name of God, bas a divine com- 
miſſion, or is enabled to reveal the will of 
God: and in the laſt place, Iconſidered what 
evidence we may now have, from the Miracles 
anciently wrought, | that the Chriſtian doctrine, 
contained in Scripture, is Truly a divine Re- 
velation, and: to be always- embraced as ſuch, 
And whereas this GOIN FO our certainty 
of theſe two things 

1. That ach Miracles were. really wrought: 


And, 0 
W. That the Doctrine, ockalhet in Seri. 


* is the ſame which was then revealed ; 

Io obſerved, that both theſe are contained 
in the ſame er l records of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and are inſeparable from each other. 
And for the Truth of what theſe records con- 
tain, we have not only as good evidence in 
an human way as can be ſhewn for any other 
Hiſtorical relation of the like antiquity : 

But there are two Conſiderations which car- 
ry the matter yet farther; and Which may be 
ſyfficienc, both to aufwer the great moment of 
the caſe; and even to ſatisſy the ſcruples, or 
prejudices, of ſuch as are not — reſol- 
ved — it. One 


| One is, Tha the eg e Religion, 
both as to the Miracles and Doctrine, in ze - 
ſpect of the Books and their Authors, have. 
ſome particular grounds of credibility, or evi- 
dent marks of Truth, above any other Hiſtory: 
of the like antiquity; of ien 1 ſpoke wely 
in my laſt Diſcourle. . 
The other is, That there are divers 3 
ſive ſubſequent evidences to the Truth of Chri- 
ſtianity, which more particularly affect the 


ages after its firſt promulgation, and which are 
a kind of ſtanding Divine atteſtation to the 


Truth of it, and do, in a great meaſure, ſupply 
to us the want of that immediate ſenſible eyi- 
dence of Miracles, which was peculiar to thoſe: 
who heard the firſt preaching of it. Andi have 
choſen to ſpeak to this Conſideration, from 
theſe words of the Apoſtle, God alſo bearing 
them witneſs, both with ſigns and wonders, 
and with: divers miracles and gifts of” the 
Holy Ghoſt, according to his own will; be- 
cauſe in theſe words he ſets forth that general 
atteſtation, which God was pleaſed to give to 
the Doctrine of Chriſt, as it was delivered by 
thoſe-whom be appointed to be his witneſſes, 
expreſſed by ſeveral words, which may be 
underſtood to ſignify all the ſeveral. kinds of 
xc raordinary or chene evidence, upon _ 
the 
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the truth of the Goſpel v was fiſt bel, 
not only ſuch ſigns or wonders as were imme- 
diately wrought to gain attention to it; and 
to ſhew that its publiſhers had a Commiſſion 
from Heaven; but ſuch miraculous powers; 
or Gifts of the Spirit of God, as were of a 
more permanent nature; and ſuch marks of 
Divinity as appeared iri the very Doctrine it 
ſelf, when the ſeveral parts of it came to be 
examined: which I ſhall therefore now take 
_ occaſion more particularl y to N 855 Wer 
theſe two Heads. 
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il Such exreuordinary ind wonderful Effects, 
as either attended, or were conſequent en, 
the firſt preaching of the Goſpel. 

II. The ſucceſſive accompliſhment of Pro- 
e delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 

Which two things are ſtanding inflances, 
both of Divine Power and Wiſdom manifeſted 
in the Chriſtian doctrine. | 


v4. Such Htrkoidiary aid 0 Effects 
as either attended, or were conſequent upon, 
the firſt preaching of the Goſpel; which were 
not of a tranſient nature, but of ſo long a 
continuance „as might give all its oppoſers 
25 | time 
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time and opportunity thoroughly to conſider, 
and examine into the Ground and reaſon of 
them: Of this kind we may reckon the ſtrange 
and ſurprizing Manner, in which the Goſpel 
was at firſt propagated into all parts, ſo much 
above all human probability: And the mar- 35 
velous Effects which it had upon thoſe who 
attended to it, where- ever it was propa- 
gated. 

1. The ſurprizing Manner of its propagati. 
on, into all parts, ſo far above all human pro- 
bability, conſidering the inſtruments employ- 
ed in it, is a plain inſtance of a Divine power 
attending it. That perſons of ſuch a mean 
condition, as the Apoſtles were, unlearned and 
unexperienced in worldly policy, ſhould ſet 
abour ſo great a work, as that of perſuading 
all the world into the belief of a matter of 
fact, ſuch as the Reſurrection of our Saviour 
was, for declaring of which at firſt they run 
the greateſt hazards imaginable, is a plain evi- 
dence, that they themſelves were fully con- 
vinced of the Truth of it, and of the impor- 
tance of declaring it, as alſo of the mighty 
conſequences to be drawn from it. 

That they ſhould hope for ſucceſs in this 
enterprize, "ind therefore ſhould go about it 
with the greateſt reſolutiop and courage, not- 

Gg . 
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withſtanding both their own weakneſs, and 
the mighty oppoſition they were ſure to meet 
withal, could be owing to nothing, bur a full 
and entire perſuaſion of Divine affi ſtance, and 
an inward conſciouſneſs, that they Were en 
dued with power from on high. \ 
But that they ſhould, fo wonderfully, and 
above all human expectation, fucceed in this 
deſign, and ſhould perſuade men, in ſuch num. 
bers, of all ranks, not only to believe, but al- 
ſo to engage themſelves to maintain the be- 
lief of a thing, ſo much againſt all their pre- 
fent eaſe and intereſt, was what nothing leſs 
; than the mighty Power of God conld effect. 
If this device had been of men it miſt of 
neceſſity have come to nought, as Gamaliel 
wiſely argued; ſince it wanted all thoſe ad- 
vantages which can give an Impoſture any pro- 
bability of facceeding. For whoever deſigns 
fo put a cheat upon the world, and draw dif: 
ciples after him to maintain it, with any hopes 
of ſacceſs, muſt either have ſome Power and 
Authority to awe men, or great canning and 
| Dey” to contrive matters ſo as to deceive 
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men; in order to allure them. Without e, | 
or all of theſe, humanly. ſpeaking, no inno- 
vation of long ſettled cuſtom is likely to pre- 
vail. But now the Apoſtles. bad nobe of all 
theſe. adyantages to nd themſelyes or 
their Doctrine. They had neither force nor 
craft to engage men; nor could they propoſe 1 
to their followers any earthly advantage, but 
the quite contrary : neither did their Doctrine 8 
gratify them with the allowance of any un- 
reaſonable ſenſual ſatisfaction, but commanded 
them to mortify every unruly deſire of that 
kind; and threatned them with eternal miſe- 
ry, if they indulged themſelves in any unlaw- 
ful luſt or pleaſure. And yer under all theſe 
circumſtances; unprovided as they were, they 


deſigned to root out the ſettled Religion of _ 


the world; and to deſtroy the worſhip of falſe 
Gods, which had for a long time prevailed, 
and been confirmed both by law and cuſtom ; | 
and inſtead of ſuch. inveterate ſuperſtition; to 
plant the Docttine of a Crucified Saviour, and 
to perſuade men to believe in him, without 
the aſſiſtance of any human Art or Eloquence, 
only by a plain relation of his Life, and Death, 
and Reſurrection, a thing ſeemingly incredi- 
bs to the Facets opinions of thoſe. Who 
SC... valued . 
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valued themſelves for wiſdom.” Now how 
could they hope to compaſs. ſo mighty a de- 
ſign, if they had not known aſſuredly, „that 
God would work with them, and confirm 
their word? How could they; who bur a lit- 
tle before out of fear forſook and denied their 
Maſter, on a ſudden become fo full of cou- 
rage, after his departure from them, as to de. 
clare thoſe who crucified him to be murder- 
ers, and him to be raiſed again, and to be the 
Prince of Life, by whom we are to attain life 
Eternal ; | and whoſe witneſſes they profeſt 
chetnfelves to be, and ready to ire the 
greateſt torments for his fake? Though they 
were gnorant and unlearned men, they could 
not but know, that a little before their rime 
Judas of Galilee and Theudas, who had at- 
tempted innovations, and drawn diſciples af. 
ter them, had ſoon periſhed in their defigns, 
and their followers been brought to nought. 
They knew alſo the hatred and oppoſition of 
all che leading part of the Jews againſt their 
Mo/asaſter, when he was alive; and could not but 
foreſee what a ſtorm it would raiſe, to declare 
chem gailry of his innocent blood. And more: 
over, if what they taught had been only a 
cumming ly deviſed Fable of their own contri- 
Vance, they had reaſon to o ſuſpect that 2 
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of themſelves, under ſuch ſevere crials might 
fall- off and diſcover it, and then their defi ien 
muſt have been utterly ruined: And yet none 
of all theſe very obvious conſiderations could 


diſcourage them, from proſecuting an under- | 


taking, which they certainly knew mult be ar- 
tended with bonds and impriſonment, and all 


other dangers, even death ir ſelf. None of 


theſe. things moved them, nor did. they value 
their lives, ſo they might fulfil their Miniſtry. 


Now their ſucceſs was anſwerable to their cou- 


rage and integrity; for notwithſtanding all 
poſſible human oppoſition was made to them, 
yet they went on and prevailed every day, 
converting great numbers where-eyer they 
came; and in a few years, they went into 
the moſt conſiderable parts. of the habitable 


world, and left behind them living and grow- | 


ing evidence, that they had been there, either 
in perſon or by faithful deputies, by the num- 
ber of converts which they made both among 


Jews and Gent iles. And yet they did not ar- 


rogate any of this ſucceſs to their own power, 
but only to the Grace of God which was with. 
them, and to the evidence of thoſe Miracles 
which he enabled them to work in the Name 
of * For® 5 555 F was not ui 
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 entitin g words of man's wiſdom, but in Ls 
Arat ion of” Spirit and of Poter, that the 
Huith, of thoſe Who believed, might not 
Nad in the wiſdom of men, but in the Power 
of God; againſt which no human power or 
contrivance can be able to ſtand. St. Paul 
frequently mentions this evidence of che Power 
of God going along with them, in oppoſiti- 
on to all the power and wiſdom of the world; 
and ſays, with a fort of triumph, © Where 15 
ot the wiſe? Where is the ſeribe: ? Where 
ic the diſputer of this world? Hath not God 
made fookiſh the wi [dom of this world ? For 
God hath choſen the fooliſh things of this world 
to confound the wiſe, and the Weak things of 
* the world to confound. the things' which are 
= mighty. He hath made uſe of inſtruments, ſeem- 
ingly bale and deſpiſed, that the u mighty ef⸗ 
fects of their Doctrine ſhould be aſcribed on- 
Iy to his Power. Though St. Paul had a 
more learned education than all the reſt of 
| the Apoſtles, yet he declares, for himſelf as 
well as the reſt, We ſpeak mor in the words 
which man's e teacheth. He was con- 
cerned only to ſhew their finceriry in mani. 
feftation of the Truth; but he freely owns, 
IL. We e baue this preafire in earthen veſſels, 
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to confeſs, either to Jews: or Gentiles, that 


the Apoſtles were neither Great Rabbies, nor 


learned Philoſophers, but may own that they 
were mean and obſcure perſons: for though 
this was made an objection againſt their Do- 


ctrine, by ſuch as were too much puffed up 
with theſe advantages to examine it, yet the 
objection, when granted, turns into a very 


ſtrong Argument for that Doctrine which it 
was intended againſt. And therefore St. Chry- 


10 ſtorms. © d blames. the inconſiderate weakneſs of 


a certain Chriſtian in his time, whom he had 
once heard diſputing with an Heathen in de- 


fence of St. Paul, and contending, that he 
was more learned and eloquent than Plato, 
whereas his adyerſary ſtiffly maintained the 


contrary. Each of theſe Piſputants (fays he) 


did really argue againſt his own Cauſe : For 


it was agreed that the ſucceſs of St. Pauls 
Doctrine, and the numbers converted by it, 


was much greater than that of Plato. And 
therefore it could not depend upon human 
learning or eloquence, if Plato had ſo much 


the advantage in theſe accowpliſhments : but 
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muſt be attributed to a more powerful YL 
For it cannot well be denied, that ſo farpriz- 
ing an event, as was that of the mighty ſpread- 
ing of the Goſpel in ſo ſhort a time, muſt be 
aſcribed to ſomething more than human, ' ſince 
it is acknowledged, that the moſt probable hu- 
man means of doing it were wanting. But 
| beſides the ſpeedy Manner of propagating the 

| Goſpel, we are to conſider likewiſe; 

2. The marvelous Effects which it had up- 
on thoſe who attended to it, where- ever it 
was propagared. It was not only entertained 
as a piece of news, or a matter of ſpeculati- 
on, the thoughts of which would ſoon paſs a- 
way, and be diſregarded; but it had a deep 
and laſting influence, upon the lives and man- 
ners of thoſe who entertained it. The Refor- 
mation which it wronght, both in the Princi- 
ples and Practices of ſuch as were converted 
to it, and the great courage and ſtedfaſtneſs 

with which they perſiſted in it, notwithſtanding 
all poſſible human diſcouragements, is a ſtrong 
argument that there was ſomething more than 

human in it. I have, in a former Diſcourſe, 
obſerved, how ineffectual the Reaſonings of 
Fee were, e the producing ſuch, 
4 Refor- | 
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1 Reformation, ether in Religion or Morali. ä 
ty, as they could ſee was greatly wanted, 
How very few were thoſe whom, > With all 
their boaſted learning and eloq 
| erſuade to abandon a viewous lite,” atld - 
ſteddily to embrace the practice of a ſtrict aud 
dance: virtue? to refrain from falling in with 
the moſt abſurd Superſtition and Idolatry; 
which they had once been accuſtomed 70 5 
or to make the conſtant belief of the Soul's 
Immortality, a eee principle of Action? 
But where ever the Doctrine of the Goſpel 
obtained, what a change did it preſently work, 
both in the minds and behaviour of men 2 
No ſooner did they become Chriſtians, but 
they preſently forſook all cheir former vain 
converſation, and became quite other, or #ew, 
men; leading lives ſo innocent and virtuous, 
that they challenged their enemies to object 
any thing againſt them, but their profeſſing 
the name of Chriſt, and renouncing all the 
Idolatry of their neighbours,” as s they did in 
ſpite of all oppoſition. How ftedfaſtly did all 
| ranks and degrees of them, (even ſuch as the 
Gentile Philoſophers thought too mean and 
literate to converſe withal) maintain and pro- 
fels the belief of another life, and a future 
3 and an — reward for gen, 
< 8, 


5 1 


7 


Souls, and fern for a ee * un. 
godly? With what conſtancy did n 
All che conſiderations of this world, whic 
could be propoſed to them, in compariſon of 
5 an happy Reſurrection? And how freely 
would they offer themſelves to all manner of 
b and the moſt cruel kinds of death, 


rather than do any thing whi ch might look 


like denying their Saviour, or renouncing 
their hope in him, from whom they expected 


this reward of Immortality ?: The Heathens 


were amazed at this, and called it Oo/{zacy\, 
and puniſhed them for it. But in other re- 
ſpects, they own'd that they had nothing cri- 


minal to charge them withal; as Pliny, in his 


letter to Trajan, teſtifies, ; This is a point 
which the Primitive Apologiſts infiſt very 
much upon, that no other inſtitution of Phi- 
loſophy or Religion could ſhew ſo 72755 in- 
nocence and true virtue in practice. Origen: 


ot New oy OK the Churches of Chriſt 
1 being 
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. among —— e Aus . In : reſpect of 
their lives and manners, were as lights in the _ 
world; but he challenges his adverſaries to ec! 
amine the ſeveral ranks and degrees, or ſtates 
and conditions of life, as common people, Se. 
nators, or chief Rulers of a Chriſtian Church, 
and an Heathen Community, in ſuch Cities as 
Arbenc, Cas or Alexandria, ſor inſtance, 
and compare them together, and then declare, 
whether even the worſer ſort of Chriſtians, 
comparatively in each degree, did not fax ex 


3 * 


cel a very beſt Heathens of the like de- 
4 Now this would hardly have been fo 
5 en 1 n, if the fact had not 
, been paſt denial. d Julian bimſelf, as great 
a bigos as he was to the Heat ben ſuperſtition, 
Yar fairly owns, that the ſanctity of life, and 
exemplary charity of the Chriſtians, had in- 
duced ſo many to deſpiſe the-[Heathen] Gods, 
that if the Gentile- Prieſts ever hoped to re- 
ſtore their ancient worſhip, they muſt endea- 
vour to reform hei om Ares * Tp ox 
7 0 a N | 
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of the world, ſhould i ina lew Fears —.— over, 


„ 2 to the ſame Faith in Chriſt, and obedience. to 


they came, of all ages, degrees, and condiri- 
ons of life, of different profeſſions, perſuaſi- 
ons and Religions, notwithſtanding the pre- 


judices of former Cuſtom and Education, a- 
gainſt all the Power, Intereſt, Authority and 


Learning of the world, and amidſt all the ma- 
licious contrivances of Men and Devils, con- 
5 rinually oppoſing and raiſing perſecution a- 
gainſt ir; and that this Faith ſhould make fo 

deep an impreſſion upon the minds of men, 


as e to change their Principles and 
Practices, and in a compendious manner, to 
make them ſhew ſuch a true Philoſophy in 

their lives and actions, and ſuch a Conſtancy 


in adhering to it, even unto: death, as the 


moſt learned among the Heathens, aſter much 


ſtudy, could do little more than talk of; Theſe 
are ſuch effects, as no conſidering and unpre- 


judiced man, can eaſily deny to be the work 
of God. Therefore it muſt be concluded, ei- 

ther that the original of this Doctrine, and the 
Miracles by which it was confirmed, and by 


V hich the Apoſtles were enabled to plant and 


propagate it were * eee 
n repre⸗ 


9 
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ful effect, of which the marks age ſtill ſo plain 
and laſting, was produced in a manner; if poſ/ 


ſible, yet more 


| ous; that is, 'withour 
ay ſuch means tall. 


us of Pn ee infact ſuch M 


nd that divers of them continued te be wrought 
for a conſiderable time, (as weare told-they 


did, till great numbers were every where con- . 
vinced of the Power of the Spirit which went 


along with Chriſtianity, and the pre judiceg of 


men ere it were ſomew eee, than 


hould gain ſuch-a ſtrong and 
iſnment, as we lee in fact it his Auges 
contrary to all probable Humim means, and 
yu be without fach Divine evidence? 
l obſerved, in the cloſe of my laft Diſcoiarls, 


that ſome of the ancient and birter enemies of | 
- mee by — jen] hh 


* =." 


given T 


des of our Bleſſed Saviour, in point of fa@; : 


in aſcribing them to magick, and ſetting up, 


mw F th 
that 


_—_— 3 | 


wrought at the firſt planting of the Goſpel, 


in competition with them, ſtrange feats ſaid 
to have been done by Pythagoras, Abaris, 


7 2 7 
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that which led them into this way o Coppoling 
Chriſtianity” Was not, as I conceive, barely 


the relation which the Apoſtles give of the 
Miracles of Chriſt; but the notoriety of fact; 


that both the Apoſtles themſelves; and many 
other Chriſtians, for a conſiderable time after 
them, did continue to work Miracles in the 


name of Jeſus: For Origen, in many places; 


teſtifies, that divers miraculous powers did 
continue till his time. This the moſt inqui- 
ſitive Heathens could not tell how to deny: 


And therefore to avoid the force of the Argu- 


ments which the Chriſtians drew from thence; 
to prove that Jeſur was a Divine Perſon; and 
his Doctrine from God; and to keep up the 
ſinking credit of Gentile Philoſophy ; upon 
which ow valued themſelves a among the peo- 


ple, ſome of them had recourſe to theſe two 


Methods; which yet in the end turned to the 
eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel, org the utter con 
fuſion of Pagan Idolatry. | 


t. They raked together all wendy old dries 


" they could meet withal, of ſtrange things done 


by ſome ancient. Philoſophers, or even Magj- 
cians and Impoſtors, to which-they add new 


ones of dhe n. and ys n ſet up in 
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peel to the mache of * Chriſt and. his 
Apoſtles. To 'this' purpoſe Celfas * brings in 
the ſtory of Ari) eas from Herodotus,” WhO 
tells us, he heard 4 ſuch a ſtory told at Procon 
ne ſus, that Ariſteas died there, but that his 
body could not be found, dead or alive, for 
ſeven years; but that afterwards he appear 
ed and made verſes, then diſappeared again; 
and above three hundred years after was ſeen 
at Metapontum, where he ordered them to 
ereck an Altar to Apollo, and a ſtatue for 
himſelf cloſe by it, telling them, he had once | 
been the Crow which came with Apollo into 
Italy, and aſter he had ſaid this he vaniſhed 
again. To this Celſus adds the ſtory of 
Saris, riding in the air upon an arrow of 
Apollo over ſea and land (as Porphyry:® alſo 
relates it) and of Hermotimus Clagomenius, 
whoſe Soul often left the we! and Wander | 
f ed up and down without it. TC ; 
"Theſe ſtrange ſtories Celfus wakes; a ſhow: 
5 of ' believing ; and ſo does Hierocles after 
© bim; who for the ſame purpoſe highly com- 
- mends the life of Apollonius Danæusr, writ 
by Fhilafratus. Now this Way of argu- . 
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ing from theſe ſtories was this: If ſuch 
great men as theſe, of whom ſuch ſtrange 
and wonderful, things are related, are not 
worſhip'd as Gods, why ſhould the Chriſtians 
account FESOS 4 God, and pay him Di- 


vine Honour, only for having done ſuch von- 


ders as they relate of him? This was the 


ſum of their Argument, ſuppoſing the facts 


related of theſe famous men were believed to 
be true, as they pretended to think them. 
But it would have ſerved their purpoſe as 
well, if they were falſe, provided they could 


but thereby have reduced the Miracles of 


Jeſus to the ſame level with theſe impoſtures. 
And I make no queſtion but it was with this 


view, that Philoſtratus writ the life of Apol- 


Ionius; which he did, ſo many years after his 
death, that he might lay what he pleaſed of 
him. And with the like deſign both Por- 
phyry and Famblichus may be juſtly ſuppo- 
ſed to haye writ * life of i tas ſo 

full 


wr Of this 2 Origen NN Cellus in the bid book at large 7 
and the following words of Hierocles, in his book againſt the 
Chriſtians, as they are preſerved Sy Euſebius in his anſwer , 
are to the Jam purpoſe, TS & de Y ich lo ive 
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eroclem. cap. 2 | : 1 5 | 


5 MO N. XV. 45 5 
full of” ag and abſurd ſtories; 5 that one 
could hardly think it poſſible for men of ſenſe 


to tell them, with io grave. and ſerious = F: 


air, as they do; unleſs ir were to ſerye i 
malicious a purpoſe. 
- Now, what fay the Chriſtiat Apologiſts to 

all this? Why firſt they deny, that there 
was any competent evidence to prove thoſe 
| ſtrange pretended facts; as there was for the 
Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; which 
were atteſted at the time they were. done; 
by ſuch witneſſes as, with the utmoſt on- 

ſtancy even unto death, affirmed them upon 
their own knowledge. And then in the next 
place, ſuppoſing ſome of them to have been 
| true; they were very abſurd and Haden 05 | 
| cd. if there was any thing more than the 
ugglings of crafty men in them; it was fir to 
ho aſcribed only to lying 'and wicked Spirits: 
Beſides; they tended to no manner of good 
putpoſe; fiich as reforming the minds and man- 
ders of men, or reclaiming them from their 
Idolatry, to a more rational worſhip of the 
Supreme God; but the quite contrary: Nor 

did * to be * for any ſuch 
Hh. 2 _— | 
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8 5 5 «fe ph the e eb of Goc * nor 
were any of their Authors foretold by an- 
cient Prophets, as Jeſus, and the deſign of 
his coming into the world, was long before he 
came: Neither laſtly, had they any ſuch ef. 
fect as followed from the Miracles and Do- 
ctrine of Jeſus, by which ſuch vaſt numbers 
in all places were brought to embrace a new 
and holy inſtitution, and to adhere to it; for- 
ſaking their former wicked and ſuperſtitious 
cuſtoms, notwithſtanding all human oppoſi. 
tion made to the contrary. v For theſe rea- 
ſons, and alſo becauſe they ſaw ſome viſible 
powers exerciſed in the Name of Jeſus, they 
juſtly thought his doctrine to be the doctrine 
of God, and his miracles Divine works; but 
the others to be deluſion. But then, 
2. That the oppoſers of Chriſtianity might 
ſeem t to have ſomething, Among them, like 
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that power of the Spirit off God, whereof 

they law ſome viſible effects among believers, 

Many of the Philoſophers themſelves of that 
time, 1 0 ſome of Julians great friends and 


acquaintance aſterwards, betook themſelves 


to the moſt Diabolical Superſtition, Charming, 
Necromancy, Invocation of Dæmons; pre- 
tending to Divinations, Ecſtaſies, Inſpirations, 1 
Nocturnal Viſions and frequent converſings 

Witch their Gods and departed Heroes. Theſe 
wicked and Enthuſiaſtical practices they cal- 
led F; heurgical, as if there had been ſome- 
thing Divine in them. And by this method 


they hoped to keep the old Gentile Idolatry 


in ſome. credit; as whoever will take the 
pains to read and conſider the lives of thoſe 
Philoſophers, written by Eunapius their great 


admirer, will eaſily ſee. But this pretence to 


ſomething Supernatural, though! it might for a 
time impoſe upon the ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious part of the Gentiles, could not bear up 


againſt the light of the Goſpel. Nor could 


| ſuch works of the Devil 9 the lt e of the 
meaneſt Chriſtian alive; nay, they complains 
ed, that the very Bodies of ſome of them, 


when dead, hindred all the Influence of their 
Gods from ſhewing itſelf. However. both 


- theſe Methods of ppolne Chriſtianity plaiu- . 
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ly ſhew, that the facts upon which it was 
founded were undeniable; and that they had 
nothing better to ſay againſt them, Sic 
they took ſuch -courſes to defend their own 
| Superſtition, as the more ancient Philoſophers 
of reputation (ſuch as Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, X enophon or Ariftotle :) would have 
been aſhamed of. 
Thus the wonderful matinet in Which Chii 1 
ſtianity was fo ſpeedily propagated, and the 
effects which for a long time followed it, are 
A ſtanding argument of its truth and divinity, 
and give a more than Human teſtimony to tlie 
Revelation contained in holy Scripture. 
I ir ſhould be alledged, that the > great pro- 
gteſs and large extent of Mahomttanifm is 
an objection to this way of arguing, ſtnce 
we do not allow that to have any thing divine 
in it: The anſwer, I think, is very obvious, 
"That i it is not the extent of worldly dotni- 
nion, or the mere number of otirward pro- 
Feſfors, upon which we lay the ſtreſs of this 
"argument, but that inward converſion of the 
minds of men, which attended the Chriſtian 
"Doctrine, not only without, bur contrary to, 
all human Power and Policy. ' Mahomet did 
not pretend to prove his doctrine by miracles, 
nor to reform the lyes of men by ir, but 

TOO to 
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to form a worldly dominion upon the corrup- 


tions hoth of Judaiſin and Chriſtianity: out 
of Which he framed a doctrine to draw in 
both; of which he did not offer to conyince 
men otherwiſe, than'by worldly motives. and 


the power of the ſword, And 'tis no won 


der that nominal Chriſtians, and others, Who 
had no real inward Religion, ſhould come a- 
pace into ſuch a doctrine as gratified their luſts, 

when it had once gotten au ſtabliſhmenr. 
But did ever any of Mahomef's. Diſciples 


make ſuch numbers of Converts out of the 
bounds of their own dominions, or here 5 


. 2 So that if we conſider the dit. : : 
ferent manner and means of propagaring ( Chri- 


ſtianity, and the doctrine of Mahomet, it will 


plainly ſhew their different original. And as 
ro the intrinſick excellence of the ſeyeral da- 


ctrines, they will bear no compariſon. 


1 ſhall now briefly add the ſecond a 
which I propoſed in the bezwang of 7 


diſcourſe ; Hamel Yo. 


IL The ſucceſſive een of Pro . 
pheſies delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. . 
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1 ſhall not here” mention the propheſies of ; 
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the Old Teſtament, relating to. the Pevian of 
the Meſſi 7as, and the time in which he lived 
upon Earth, and which were remarkably ful- 
filled in their ſeaſon ; ; becauſe, though this be 
a good argument for the truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and has accordingly been in- 
ſiſted upon by divers good Authors, yet it 
does not ſo properly come under the point 
which T am now upon. My deſign is only to 
mention ſome of thoſe predictions which had 
their completion afterwards; and which are a 
ſort of laſting miracle to ſucceeding ages, and 
a monument "of Divine Power and Wiſdom 
manifeſting itſelf in the Goſpel. For it muſt 
be own'd, that the certain foretelling of fu- 
ture contingent events, eſpecially, at a great 
diſtance, and ſuch as have no-antecedent pro- 
bality, is an inſtance of Divine Wiſdom. And 
in this ſenſe, the Teſtimony of Feſus ig the 
Spirit of Prophecy. I ſhall inſtance in uch 
as theſe which follow. 
. He told his Diſciples ah ſhould befal 
them after his Aſcenſion into Heaven, as, 
Thar they ſhould be endued with power from 
on high, after that. the Holy Ghoſt was come 
upon them; That they. ſhould work great 
| Miracles in his Name, ſuch. as healing the 
| US OE out DOS and peaking with 


5 c new 


— 


that they ſhould be delivered up to be affli. 


&ed, and perſecuted, and put to death, and 


ſhould be hared of men for his ſake; and 
yet notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, and ill 
treatment, which they were to meet with, 
he likewiſe forerold them what progreſs they 
ſhould make, and that they ſhould be witneſ- 
ſes unto him, not only in udæa und Samaria, 
but even to the uttermoſt parts of the earth; 
and that for this purpoſe he would give chem 
a mouth and wiſdom, which all their adver - 
faries ſhould not be able to gainſay or reſiſt. 
Now whoever reads the Acts of the Apoſt les, 
and other genuine Remains of b mu 
| tine all theſe things eminently fulfilled. 
2. The Deſtruction of Fer an very 
pattichlarly foretold by our Saviour, with a- 
bundance of very remarkable circumſtances 
| which were to attend it; as to the time, that 
it mould be before that generation was all 
dead, but yet not till the Goſpel was firſt 
publiſhed into all parts of the world; as to 


the ſigns foregoing it, that there ſhould be 


wars and rumours of wars, ' earthquakes, fa- 
mines ang peſtilences, that there ſnould alſo 
_ falſe Chriſt's and falſe Prophets, who 
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| ſhould deceive many; ; that there ſhould be 
fearful ſights and great ſigns in the Heavens 
| attending. it; and by particular marks and 
tokens of a approaching vengeance, his true 
Diſcip les had warning given, by flight, to 
hd that dreadful calamity.. As to the De- 
ſtruction itſelf, he foretold that it ſhould be 
the moſt terrible and amazing of all that 
_ ever befel any. City, or People, inſomuch that 
of their famous Temple, which had been ſo 
long in boiling, there ſhould not be left one 
5 ſtone upon another, which. ſhould: not be 
thrown down. "The. circumſtances. of this 
5 Prophecy are ſo particular, aud the fulfilling 
all of them ſo remarkable, that whoever 
reads the Hiſtory. of this great calamity, in 
Foſephus, and compares it with our Saviour's 
Na in the 8 cannot Hail of 
upon that obſligate: genes for rejecting 
and crucify ing their — ras, FD | 
N ſame time own it for a ſignal evidence of 
* that Divine Spirit by which he ale, and of | 
rhe truth of his doctrine. 
3. The diſperſion of that <a the 
maine of their City and emen was like- 
wile plai 240 There | 


— 


oly foretold, (Eule 21. 
a „ e bn ire 20 Ps 
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upon this 8 85 | 5 . . fall by the 


eage of the ſword, and ſhall be ted captroe ; 7 
into all nations. Aud Jeruſalem ſhall be trod- 


den down of the: Gentiles, until the time 


f 
the Gentile be fulſi led. Now the ſtate of the 


Jews is, to this day, a ſtanding evidence of 
the Truth of this Prophecy „they being by 

the Providence of God kept a diſtinct people, 

from all thoſe among whom they are diſper- 


ſed, which cannot be ſaid of any other anci- 


ent nation; and yet they have been often © 
preſſed and 6 hated and deſpiſed 
where · ever they came; but not yet ſuffered 


ancient warlhip i in it, though they have ſeve- 


ral times attempted it. Julian himſelf (per. 


haps out of ſpite to this Prophecy > Or at 
leaſt out of hatred to the Chri 


them in a letter, to reſtore 


their [Holy City 


Abypin s with a commiſſion to ſee this deſign 
2 and to lay out a prodigious ſam un 


on TY _—_ but that, when 


4 7 
wag: — — — — N —— 
* vide Je l Ep. 26. Ed. lo. * | 


c Cam itaque rei idem fortiter inſtaret Air juvaret- | 


que provinciæ rector, metuendi globi. fammarum prope fun- 
damenta crebris affultibus erumpentes, fecere locum, exu- 
ſtis hs N operantibus, inacceſſum : hocque modo, ele- 


mento 


to return to their own. land, to ſet up their 


ians) emed 
| Worſhip: And we are told, that he — | 
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474. 8 E R MON. 5 
he ſet about the work in earneſt, terrible 
balls of fire broke out about the foundation ; 
. which ſeveral times deſtroyed" the workmen, 
and made the place inacceſſible, ſo that the 
deſign was forced to be entirely laid afide. 
This account we have not only from Chri- 
ſtian Writers, and enemies of Julian, but 
from Ammianus Marcellinus, one of his great 
admirers. Feruſalem ſtill continues trodden 
. down of the Gentiles; that is, in ſubjection 
and bondage to ſuch as are not Jews by Pro. | 
feſſion or extraction: and ſo it is likely to 
continue, till the time of the Gentiles be ful. 
filled, or till the Goſpel has had its full courſe 
among them. And thus, as the Goſpel was 
firſt publiſhed among all nations before this 
kk diſperſion of the Jews, as it were 
fora Teſtimony againſt them where · ever they 
ſhould be ſcattòed; ſo they were ſoon ſent 
after it, to be a continual and living-monu- 
ment of the Truth of it, e all 8 
where they dwell. f 5 

4. The progreſs Fo Christianity, 9 the 
Date of the Chriſtian Church, was likewiſe 
foretold, both by o our Saviour in divers of his 
parables , and in other expreſs declarations, 
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mento 1 repellente, ceſſavit inceptum, Vide Am- 
miani * lib. 23. cap. I. 
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writings; as, Thar it ſhould be every where 


perſecuted at firſt, and yet ſhould every where 
prevail, and from ſmall beginnings, like a 
grain of muſtard ſeed, ' ſhould grow into a great 


A That the Gentiles ſhould be called in- 


to it, and the Fews for a time reject it: That 


in the latter days there ſhould be grievous 
Corruptions in the Church, in many particu- 


lar inſtances, which bares W Bern 1 0 
verified. 


Now though it ſhould be owned, Len ſome 


of the things foretold were not unlikely to 
happen, as that the Apoſtles ſhould be perſe- 
cuted, and that the Goſpel ſhould meet with 
great oppoſition, conſidering how Chriſt him 


elf was treated, and how contrary his doctrine 


was to the corruptions of men; yet all of 


them were. things contingent ; and the Apo- 
ſtles might not thus have expoſed themſelves, 
if the thing had been of men. But their ſuc- 
ceſs was ſo unlikely, and ſo were moſt of the 
other things foretold, that as nothing but Di- 
vine wiſdom could foreſee them, ſo nothing 
but Divine power could bring them to paſs. 
A s for thoſe Prophecies concerning a ber- 
ter State of the Chriſtian Church, the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles coming in to the profeſſion 
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of the Golpel, the converſion of the Jews, 
a the deſtruction of Antichriſt, the prevailing 
power of the Goſpel, and others, whoſe time 
of zccompliſhmenr is yet future; though we 
cannot at preſent make uſe of them as argu- 
ments againſt Unbelievers; yet as thoſe who 
belieye the Scriptures juſtly expect that theſe 
Prophecies will all! be fulfilled, in their ſea- 
ſon, ſo when the time of their fulfilling c comes, 
they will be a ſucceſſively growing evidence 
of = Truth and Divinity of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, ſuch as no impoſture can ſhew. 
And now from what I have ſaid upon this 
5 Subject, I hope, it will appear, that, oyer 
and above a more certain Hiſtorical evidence 
of facts related in the New Teſtament, than 
can be expected for an y mere human record 
ſo ancient, we have alſo ſubſequent inſtances 
of Divine Power, giving atteſtation to the 
Chriſtian Revelation, and inſtances of Divine 
Wiſdom and Fore- knowledge » appearing in 
that Revelation it ſelf, and manifeſted to be 
ſuch by their accompliſhment. And if this be 
not ſuch a powerful means of conviction, as 
they had who faw the Miracles of our Sayi- 
our, and heard bis Doctrine, who were wit- 


neſſes of his death, and converſed with him 


aſter he role from the dead, who beheld his 
| ets ach Aſcen- 
2 
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Aſcenſion into Heaven, and were themſelves 
made partakers of the miraculous Powers of 
the Holy Ghoſt, by virtue whereof they plant- 
ed this Doctrine in the world; yet at leaſt it 
is ſuch an evidence of the Truth of what they 
affirmed, as is impoſſible to be counterfeited; 
but the more it is examined, the ſtronger it 
will appear. And therefore we are inexcuſable if 
we refuſe to embrace a Doctrine of ſuch infi- 
nite moment, and which comes to us ſo di- 
vinely recommended. | 


How. ſhall we eſtape if we ge: 4s 2 he 
Salvation, which at the firſt began to 
be ſpoken by the Lord himſelf; and war 
confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him : God alſo bearing them witneſs 
both with ſigns and wonders, and with 
divers Miracles, and Gifts of the Holy 
___ Ghoſt, arcardin fo 1 own 10 74. 
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Heſe words are the Concluſion of 
that Anſwer which our Saviour re- 
turned to the Meſſage of John the 

Baptiſt, who ſent two of his Diſ- 

ciples to him with this Queſtion, Art thou he 

that ſhould come, or look we for another? It 
appears evident, from other paſſages in the 

Goſpel, that John himſelf did not want an 

8755 to this Queſtion, for his own ſatis- 

faction; 


— 
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faction; for he knew; already that Jeſus. Was 
the Chri/f; and his Diſciples own, .* that he 
bare witne/$ to him. But they, it ſeems, 
were titiwilling to believe this, 40 were of. 

fended, that the fame of Feſus ſhould thus 
eclipſe thar of their Maſter; though this was 
no more than what he had foretold, when he 


-. aid of Jeſus; b He muſt increaſe, but I muſt 


decreaſe. And therefore to cure them of this 
prejudice, John ſends them to Feſtus himſelf; 
for their farther conviction. Our Saviour 
knowing .the occaſion of their coming; did, 
in the ſame hour, as the Evangeliſt tells us, 
cure many of their infirmities and pla gues, 


end of evil Spirits; and to many that were 


blind he gave ſight. And then he ſent them 
away, not with a direct anſwer in words to 
their queſtion, for that would have been only 
his own witneſs to himſelf; but with a Meſ- 
ſage which implied more than a direct anſwer, 
namely, an evident proof from his Miracles, 
that he was the perſon they enquired about. 
Go, and tell John what things ye have ſeen 
and heard, how that the blind ſee; the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raiſed, to the poor the Goſpel is 


preached. He knew that by this Meſt: age 
Fohn 


John . . "Join fl. 30, 
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Jon the Baptiſt „ Who himſelf did no Mira- 
cles, might have a fair opportunity to con- 
vince them, even out of the ancient Prophets; 
that theſe miraculous works were the marks 
of him that ſhoud come, and that they need- 
ed not lool for another. However, in con- 
cluſion, he adds, Bleſſed is be whoſoever 
ſhall not be offended in me: Which words 
may ſeem ro imply a tacit reproof to them, 
for their former unreaſonable prejudice againſt 
him, and a caution to beware of the like for 
the future. Or if we take the words as a ge- 
neral propoſition; expreſſing the happitieſs of 
thoſe who are ſo honeſt and impartial, in the 
ſearch of Truth, as to lay afide all prejudices; 
and to overcome all temptations which might 
hinder the ſincere embracing of it, they plaiu- 
ly intimate that, notwithſtanding all the evi- 
dence of Mitacles which our. Saviour gave of 


his being ſent from God, yet there would be ; 


ſome, either ſo perverſe, as obſtinately to re- 
fiſt his Doctrine out of worldly. prejudice, or 
ſo weak, as in time of temptation to be of- 
tended at it, and fall away from the wad 
on of it. | | 

I have, in a former Diſcourſe , end 


ed to ſhe w the reaſonableneſs of expecting 
4 . 3 ſome 
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ſome Revelation from God; confidering the 
general State and Condition of mankind. And 


4] have likewiſe conſidered the nature of that 
evidence which we have from Miracles, that 
the Chriſtian Religion is founded upon ſuch a 


Revelation. In doing of Which, I hope, 1 
have alſo prevented all objections againſt the 


truth of the facts upon which it is founded, 


by ſhewing, that we have ſufficient grounds 


of aſſurance for them, 8 notwichſtanding they 
were done fo long before our time. And ad- 
mitting the facts, or miracles, to be true, 1 
have ſhewn that there can be no juſt pretenſe 
for refuſing to ſubmit to their evidence; un. 
leſs it can be proved, thar there is ſomething 


in the Doctrine or Revelation, thus atteſted, 
Which makes it uncapable of any proof; that 


is, ſomething plainly unworthy of God, and 
repugnant to his Nature and known Attri- 


butes, ſo that the Doctrine and the Teſtimony 


would contradi& one another: From which 


imputation ! have all along fuppoſed the Chri- 


ſtian Doctrine, delivered in Scripture, to be 
free; and ſhall now endeavour; | briefly to 


they the reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Suppoſition, 


by raking occaſions from theſe words of our 
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Saviour, to conſider, ſome of thoſe prejudices 
or grounds of offence, which ſyme men take 
at the Chriſtian Revelation, eithet upon ac- 


count of the Perſon or Doctrine of irs Author; | 


and from which. they would ſeem to perſuade 
themſelves, that it is ſuch a diſpenſation or 
inſtitution, as is not ſufficiently ſuitable ro 


Divine wiſdom; .and therefore that they may 


be excuſed if they neglect or diſregard it. 

But before I proceed to the particulars, I 
cannot well avoid raking notice of one gene- 
ral Obſervation, which may very properly be 
made upon much the greateſt part of the ob- 


jections againſt the Chriſtian Revelation: which 


is this; That they very much reſemble thoſe 
objeAionsz . which Atheiſtical men make a- 
gainſt a Providence of God, Making and Go- 
verning the Natural world; fromſome ſuppoſs d 


defects and blemiſhes in, the frame and order of 


it. For as theſe men vainly imagine, t that if they 
had had the management of all things, they 


would have made the world after another fa : 


ſhion, and have prevented abundance, of faults 
ind inconveniences, which they now prerend 
to eſpy in it; ſo the others fancy, that if they 
had been to frame an Inſtitution of Religion 
for mankind, it ſhould have been liable to 
fone of * en but ſhould, without 

Ti i any 
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any difficulty, have been approved by the rea- 
ſon of all men. But now, as in the one caſe, 
choſe, who have ſtudied the great volume of 
Nature with moſt exactneſs, and gone fartheſt 
into the reaſons and dependencies of one thing 
upon another, . have found out many things to 
be great Beauties in the whole, and of excel- 
jent uſe; and therefore admire the deep wiſ: 
ph and contrivance of their Author, in thoſe 
very things, which others, leſs curious, have 
taken for Deformities, becauſe of their own 
ignorance of thoſe admirable purpoſes to which 
they are deſigned: So in the other caſe, thoſe 
who have ſtudied the books of Holy Scri- 
pture with the greateſt care, and conſidered 
the Chriſtian Oeconomy, in all its parts, with 
the utmoſt diligence, have alway moſt admired 
both the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs which 
is diſcoverable, in many of thoſe inſtances, 
which others, not conſidering the relation be. 
tween God and Man, nor viewing the corre. 
ſpondence which one part of the Divine Diſ- 
penſation has to another, make to be objecti. 
ons againſt them. rg of thels : hall now 
| roceed to mention 
1. As to the Perſon chus e ce will 
of God to man; his mean and low condition 
in 9 the world, his faſſring * and eſpecial 


ly 


— 
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ly his ignominious death, has been ſometimes: | 
urged as a great objection: and it was matter of 
great offence at firſt both to Fews and Genzzles.. 
But conſidering the deſign upon which he 
came into the world, this is a very unrea- 
ſonable prejudice; and proceeds purely from 
too great a value for the out ward things of 
this world, and too little concern, and too 
low an opinion of a Future ſtate; to rectify 
which miſtaken notions of things, was one 
great end of his coming. If the eus would 
have conſulted their own Scriptures i imparti- 
ally, they might have known, that many of 
their own Prophets and holy men, whom they 
acknowledged to have been Meſſengers. of | 
God, were men of ſuffering, and grieyonſly 
perſecuted, ſometimes even unto death; and 
farther they might have known, from thoſe 
very Prophets who foretold his coming, that 
he was to be a man 0 ſorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief, and that his ſoul, or life, was 0 
be made an offering for ſim. This therefore 
ought not to have offended them. The Gen. 
tiles alſo might have learned, from ſome of 
1 their moſt eſteemed Philoſophers, That out- 
" I ward pomp and greatneſs, power and riches 
of the world, are rather to be deſpiſed than 
admired, by a * great and wiſe man; That 


. i 
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rio good man is the leſs beloved of God, 81 
being placed in a ſtate of poverty and con- 
tempt, as Epicletur, and other excellent per- 
ſons were; or for being hated and put to 
death, by his Fellow: citizens, as Socrates, 
one of the brighteſt inſtances of Heathen vir- 


tue, was; That the moſt eminent examples 


of virtue, and ſuch as were fitteſt to teach and 
reform the world, had been ſuch as were tried 
in the furnace of affliction; That miſery and 
ſuffering, is Io far from being inconſiſtent with 
the greateſt Virtue and Goodneſs, that accord. 
ing to Plato's. reaſoning (in the petſon of 
' Glauco ©) to make the character of a truly 
Righteous man unqueſtionab y perfect, he muſj 
be ſtript of all things in the world, even of 
Jhe "ON and hs of th a Righteous 

man; 
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man; becauſe if he be thought 4 juſt perſon, 


by the world, Honour and warldly aduau- 
tage will be his fort ion, and then it cannot 
be known, whether it be real virtue, or the 


advantages of it, which he purſues; he muſt. 
thereforg be reckoned wicked and. unjuſt 7 


while he retains the ftriftest Ju 9 * and in- 
1851 N even unto death: — and 


RAC RE 


the opinion — thoſe who follow only 8 ap- 
pearances of virtue or juſtice) that ſuch.a jus? 


man will be expoſed to all manner of Suffer- 


ing and ill-treatment, and at lat be put to 
@ cruel death, or crucified. Now if this be 
the utmoſt pitch of real virtue, and not pre- 
tended, then certainly the ſuffering ſtate of 
our Saviour, ought. not in Reaſon to be an 
offence, to thoſe who conſider him as a per- 
ſon coming to give the moſt perfect example of 
the moſt difficult virtues: And eſpecially one 
who comes to teach men to expect another 
life aſter this, in compariſon of which all the 
ſufferings of this world would vaniſh, and be 
as nothing. For could any {tate of life be more 
proper to teach men this, than that which he 
voluntarily took upon him? Or could he more 


effectually recommend humility , patience, | 


Contempt of the world, and obedience to the 
| Ti 4 1 will 
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| will of God, even unto death, any other way 
1 than this? If ſuffering unjuſtly. was that 
which brought the greateſt Glory to rhe Cha- 
rafters of divers eminent perſons, even in the 
Pagan world, it ought not by them to have 
been thought unworthy of God, to make the 
Captain Four Salvation perfełi e fu ＋ 
fer ings. eigen 
2. It has likewiſe been alledged, as a pre- 
Judice againſt him, that he ſhould promiſe e- 
ternal life to his followers, who was not able 
to reſene himſelf from temporal death. But 
this prejudice ſuppoſes him not to haye died 
upon choice but neceſſity, as it is ſuppoſed 
that none of thoſe great men of former times, 
_ Who are celebrated for being willing to ſuffer 
death, rather than ſtain their character of vir- 
rue, would haye choſen this part, if both their 
. - life and their character could have been pre- 
ſeryed together: and therefore if he had not 
power enough to do both theſe, why ſhould 
we, ſay they, believe him able to make good 
ſuch a promiſe, as none of thoſe great men or 
_ Philoſophers ever offered to make ? This ob- 
jection, 1 ſay, ſuppoſes, that he had not power 
both to lay down his own life, and to take it 
again, as he declares he had. And that he 
my had this power, be gave this plain de- 
8 1 monſtration 


—— in fact, that he roſs EY from 
the dead. Now could any inſtance poſſible 
be given more proper to convince men, that 
he had power to raiſe others, and make good 
his promiſe of giving them eternal life, Rk 
this raiſing of himſelf from deati? This is 
an evidence which needs no long deductions 
of reaſoning to make it good; but is plain to 
every capacity that owns his Reſutrection; 
of which we have ſuch aſſurance from a ſuf 
ficient. number of competent witneſſes, as 
makes it impoſſible for any reaſonable man to 
deny it. If his voluntary ſuffering of deatl 
— beſides the other great ends of it, 
carries his example as far as poſſible; his Re- | 
ſurreQion ſecures us of the a of * an 
Promiſes. But, 

3. That he ſhould likewiſe by 0 to 
be the Son of God, who thus ſuffered and di- 
ed for mankind, is what ſome are yet more of- 
fended at. So great a Condeſcenſion in God 
Almighty, ſeems to them unbecoming the 
Divine Majeſty, and is therefore incredible. 
As in one caſe they object againſt the ſtate of 
his Humiliation, ſo here they object againſt 


the Dignity ſof his Perſon. This prejudice a- 


riſes from hence, that the goodneſs of God 
in this diſpen aaa and his * to — 
is 
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is ſo far above their conception. And yet theſe 
very men would ſometimes perſuade us to 
have ſuch an unreaſonable opinion of the Di- 
vine goodneſs, as quite to deſtroy all notions 
of his Juſtice. They would rather ſuppoſe 
him never capable of * diſpleaſed with the 
greateſt wickedneſs of mankind, than to be 
reconciled upon ſuch terms, as are ſo much a- 
| boye their comprehenſion: Bat now certain- 
ly, though no human underſtanding was able 
to find out ſuch a method of reconciling theſe 
Attributes of God to each other, yet being 
made known to us by God himſelf, it muſt 
needs appear, to all reaſonable and unpreju- 
diced perſons, a method of infinite Wiſdom, 
thus to provide an Expiation for the fins of 
men, in a way ſatisfactory to his infinite 
Juſtice, aſſerting the Honour of his laws, 
and declaring his perfect hatred of all ſin, 
and yet at the ſame time conſiſtent with an 
infinite Goodneſs and Compaſſion . to Goful 
men. 

This gives us a full aſſurance of the mercy 
; of God, upon. Our true Repentance, and a 
juſt ground of hope, that our ſins are forgiven, 
through the merits of Chriſt. Which full aſ- 
ſurance we could not have had, upon ſuch 
ſufficient grounds, without a plain Revelation 


from 
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gem God; becauſe, though men ſhould na- 
turally have the higheſt thoughts of. the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, yet conſidering how much e- 
very thinking man muſt needs be conſcious to 
himſelf of his own unworthineſs of ſuch 
goodneſs, by reaſon of his manifold tranſgreſ- 
ſions of 5 Law of Nature, he could never 
otherwiſe be free from great doubting and un- 
certainty about it. And much leſs could he 
entertain any certain hope of an Eternal Re- 
ward from a Being ſo juſtly offended at him. | 
It ſeems indeed to have been a general no- 
tion of mankind, That God would admit of 
ſome ſort of expiation for Sin, which occa- 
ſioned ſo univerſal a practice of ſacrificing; 
but that any facrifice which man could offer 
ſhould be a valuable conſideration for this 
purpoſe, cannot eaſily be conceived. But 
when we ate once aſſured that God has pro- 
vided himſelf ſuch an all- ſufficient ſacrifice, 
we can then ſee a reaſon why he ſuffered 
ſuch an univerſal opinion to prevail. And we 


can farther, argue, with St. Paul, He that 
ſpared not his own Son, but Jelivered him 


up for us all; how ſhall he not with him 
4p Ea give ur all things 3 ? And N 
. this 
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his method of Redemption argues an infinite 
condeſcenſion, in Almighty God to his Crea - 
tures, which of right they could neither claim 
nor expect, yet this onight not to offend us: 
for fince he "intimately takes care of every 
part of his Creation, we ought” not to think 
any rational creatute below his notice; nor 
ate we to imagine, that his ways of caring 
for them are only like ours. It is unreaſon- 
able to meafare' his infinite goodneſs by o 
ſhallow conceptions of it. We ought rather 
to admire the deep wiſdom of it, and to on, 
with the Apoſtle, 'that *7* & 4 faithful ſay- 
my and. worthy of all acreptation, that 
tft ee oe into IP" * 70 Jeve 
4. 1 is objected that! we chnkor' corp 

wha the manner, in which the Divine and 
Humane Nature are united in the perſon of 
our Redeemer. But certainly this ought no 
more to be a prejudice againſt the belief of 
it, When it is revealed to us, and that Reve- 
lation well atteſted by God; than the union 
of Soul and Body in out ſelves, though we 
know not the manner of it, can Hinder us 
from being fully 9 of the thing by 
its 
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Divine and Hyman Nature renders him a pro- 
per Mediator and Incerceſſor, with God for 
man, canno e e of ADP: 0 
pute. 0 | 
5. The time of our Sp 8 coming into 
the world is ſometimes objected againſt, as if 
it had been too long delayed, ſuppoſing. it e- 
ver to have been neceſſary, or even fo; high- 
ly beneficial, to mankind as is pretended... But 
this objection cannot be made by any one, 
who does not pretend to be as competent a 
judge of the fitneſs of the time, as God Al- 
mighty. And it has been by ſome obſerved 
to be much like the Atheiſts objection againſt 
God's making of the world, That if he had 

made it at all, he would ſurely have made it 
ſooner. And yet by the very nature of the 
thing, if it ever was created, that is, ever had 
a beginning, there muſt have been a time 
when it was juſt ſo near that beginning, or 
was juſt of the ſame age, as it is now ſuppo- 
ſed to be. So that this objection is eithex of 
no force at all, or the world muſt never have 
been created, that is, it muſt have been from 
Eternity; againſt which there are yet greater 
objections, And therefore it is much more 
3 to * chat he who c it 
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knew the firreſt time. So he who ſent his 


Son into the world, for the ſalvation of man- 


kind, and to reveal his will by him, beſt knew 
the proper tine tb ſend him. Not that men 
were utterly deſtitute of the mercy of God, 
or of all micaris of falvation; who lived before 
= coming in the fleſh, as the objection muſt 
ppoſe, if it have any force in it; for the 
—— of ſalvation, by him; is near upon as 


* old as the firſt rranſpreſſion ; and the effects 


of N his propitiation have reſpect to times paſt; 
as well as future. And ſince, by the Divine 


Diipenſation, he was to appear õnde for all, 


we may, without contradicting any principle 


of Reaſon, ſuppoſe the time, in which he did 


appear, to have been the fitteſt. But this is 


not all that may be ſaid to induce us to ap- 


prove of it. For we may alſo diſcover ſe- 


veral inſtances of ſuch firneſs; (thoug h we 


cannot pretend ro know them all) Which 
make that time, in which he did come, ap- 
pear to have been very proper: as for in- 
ſtance, That it was when men ſtood in the 


greateſt need of ſuch a Revelation as he came 


to make, being, by degrees, ſunk into the ut- 


moſt corruption both of Religion and Mo- 
 Hliry ; When divers other means of reform- 
ing chem had quite loſt their effect; When 


Philo- 
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Philoſophy, upon mere principles of Reaſon, 
had in vain attempted to reclaim them, and 
confeſs d itſelf unable to do it without farther 
inſtruction and aſſiſtance from Heaven; When 
the world had beef prepared by ancient Pro- 
phets, for a long tine, to expect his coming; 
And when the outward ſtate of the world 
was ſuch, as to make his coming the mioſt be- 
neficial, the Providence of God having gra- 
dually diſpoſed all things for it, ſo that his 
doctrine might have the beſt opportunity both 
of being known and examined, that men 
might not be ſaid to be ſurprized into it. 
Theſe and divers other inſtances of the fitneſs 
of chat ſeaſon, in which he appeared, have 
been more largely treated of by thoſe who 
diſcourſe concerning 2he fiulneſs of Time in 
which God ſent his Son into the world, and 
therefore I do but juſt mention them. 

6. Not much unlike, to this objection of 
time, is that of the place, or people, among | 
which he appeared. Celſus thought it a ri- 
diculous thing to imagine, That God ſhould 
lend his Son among the Jews, an obſcure 
and deſpiſed people; he ought not, in his o- 
pinion, 1 ro wave : CU him to ſuch a ſmall 
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corner of the world, but to have inſpired — 
like him, and have ſent them into all par 
of the world. And the like objection is al 
urged by ſome againſt the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, or indeed againſt the neceſſity of be- 
lieving any Revelation at all to be uſeful. If 
it was either neceſſary or intended for any 
great good to men, it ought, they ſay, to 
have been univerſal. And this want of uni- 
verſality they think to be a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting it. But now, if the foundation 
of this objection, or prejudice 5 againſt the 


5 Chriſtian Revelation were good, it would 


prove farther than theſe men pretend; for, 
as has bern obſerved by others, it would 


+. * 
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J i Dr. Clarke of the 8 of Naturkl and Revealed Re- 
N ligion, p. 216. Now, fays he, (not to take notice here, that it 
15 by no meatis_impoſſuble, but all men may be capable of re- 

tei viug ſome benefit from à Revelation, which yet a great part 

of them may never have heard of ;) If theſe mens reaſoning 
was true, it would follow, by the ſame argument, that nei- 
ther was Natural Religion zeceſſary to enable men to anſwer 
ahe ends of their creation. For, though all the truths of Na- 

. tural. Religion are indeed certainly diſcoverable by the due uſe of 

right reaſon alone; yet tis evident, All Men are not endued 

with rhe ' ſame Faculties and Capacities, nor have they all e- 

qually afforded to them the fone means of making that diſco- 

very; as theſe Gentlemen t ſelves upon ſome occaſions are 
willing enough to own, when they are deſcribing the barbarous 

. Ignorance of * * Nations. And conſequently the 

knowledze 
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brave 0 all the obligations of Natural 
Religion, which it is certain all men have nt 
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equal means or abilities of knowing ahd'cul- | 


rivating:” And the fame way of argitin 

would prove, that God ought to hace — 
' tor only all nations of menz büt even all 
pärticdlar men, equal iu all other reſpects, 


both of ' faculties and oppottünities of im- 


piovement, 'thit they might all be capable 
of equal degrees of happi neſs.” But as. G6d 
was underno obligation to make all his (6; _ 
"fares of one rank; ſo neſcher was he obli ge d 
to make all men of the fache bmi . 
to give them all the fame Kind or degree bf. 
happineſs} : flor conſequently to afford the 
ſime nieths'6f Knowledge to all eq 15, Pt Re- 
velation is an act of avout, Which, "thou 

ſuch as wers well Giſpoſed to receive it, 7 
were ſenſible of the want” of it, ha d good 
giounds to hope for, yet, ir could not of right 
1 be demanded: | that is, God FS, hot Sigg 
Ee L's Ja | 0 
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verſal; it w1ll follow, that thert is 30 great rceſſi ity even of 
- That ; but that inen muy #o very will-without it; in performing - + 
' the functions of the animal Life, and directing themſelves 
' wholly by the inclinations of ſenſe. And thus theſe Gentle 
men muſt at laſt be forced to let go all Moral Obligations, and. 
ſo recur unavoidably to abſolute Atheiſm. | 
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to mabe it equally to all men. God has in- 
gee, been ſo far good to all men, as. to give 
them ſome means of knowing him, and by 
that has laid them under an obligation of ſeck- 
ng after. him, and likewiſe (as I have former- 
ily *ſhewn) of inquiring, whether he has made 
4 2 farther, particular Revelation of his will, 
and of being ready to embrace it upon good 
eridence. Aae they, da this ſincerely, 
ä they will e Er lind where... that V 
tion is, or por be condemned for the want 


4.4 


of, it, where. they a no. poſſible. means 


.of finding it. Bur, by the way, thoſe. w 
make this objetian, cannot be of the num 
FE of thoſe who, want the means; be. 


cauſe they muſt have 5 of the Reye- 
lation, before they could tahe this, offence 
8 4 and therefore may be. juſtly Con · 
demned for e rejecting ſuch a gra- 
g ions offer, upon ſo weak a pretence. For 
18 it not unreaſonable to. deſpiſe a favour of- 
fered 1 to our ſelves, only becauſe we know not 
the reaſon why ir has not yet been offered to 
Tome others? Though it may in time be of. 
"Tg, to all that are found worthy of it. 
Aud then, as to "hg Hrs the Gol: 
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bel ful +. tol fer ifi it bes allowed 
teaſonable; that the Author of it ſhould be a 
real Man, his Birth e bis Life 
and Death, and Reſurrection muſt; be in ſome - 
particular, 7 1 though the Macke of 
bis doctrine may reach to all chat ate willing 
0 £ receiye FI: "Ang why Jhould. not nr £4 
be that e 28 well as any other 
wan Prejudice may a pihers, 48 all f 
55 s are partial to to them xelyes; but d, 
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N all orher, ,natipns. hag (Wort 
25 d were kept the adcient © 
0, and the; wricipgs of the Pioghers; 
: "bad, teſtified ,bafore.. of his coming, : 
he echherefore were hie evidences kept, where- 
by. it copld,be moſt eaſily E be Sa was 
the period deſigned and ſent by God. A And 
there was no neceſſity chat he fhould appear 
bodily. n other natigns, Goce, the 7 Etigh and 
ante e ee being (A 8 » 
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ſtabliſp d, the benefits of it are not confined 


to this, which Ceſus iti contempt calls a Cor. 


ner of the World: but his Apoſtles were ſent 
out into all countries, with the power of his 
Spirit, to convince the Gentile world, that 
by him falvation js come to them alſo, if they 
will receive it. And it is offered to all in 
ſuch a way as to leave room fot the tryal of 
their virtue and ſincerity, in admitting of re- 
jecting it; aſſiſtance being offered, but no 
force put upon the freedom of Fimad Will in 
it. And es is indeed by ſore made an ob- 
jectiot againſt rhe whole Oeconomy of Mat!s 
Salvation, That God did not rather prevent 


all Sin and evil from entring into the world 


at fifft, or at leaſt when ir had entered; ra- 
"ther root it our all at once, than take ſuch a 
flow method for the cure of it. Why was 


ſuch 4 reformation, fay they, ſuffered- to be 


neceſſary ? But as this oHection would de- 


"troy the original liberty of Human actions, 
and take away the foundation of all vi 


as well as vice: ſo it is not leverd only a. 


| gainſt the Wiſdom of God in Man's Redemp- 
tion, but againſt his Providence in general, 
of which, in the preſent caſe, I ſuppoſe men 
oy be _— 3 * thereſdre ſhall 
3 wade not 
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not e "the arguments. for it, which are 
common to all Who believe a wiſe and good. 
Providence governing, the World. 

But beſides the prejudices Which men take 
at the Pe ſon of our Saviour, the Time e add. 
Place, and Manner of bis appearing in *. 
world; they likewiſe rake offence at his 
ctrine, which by ſome is accuſed. for! _ 
too Plain, by others for being too Sublime 
and Myſterious, Sometimes the Preceptixe 
part of it is repreſented as deficient, ſometimes. 
roo rigorous and ſevere; and, upon the Whole, 
it is objected, that, in fact and. experience, it 
does. not appear Hectua enough to ect 
the end it propoſes. eee 1 

x; It is accuſed of too great . >Zinneſi and 
Simplicity. The Greeks,.. or, Gentile Philo-. 
ſophers, fought after wiſdom, expected things 
ſhould be proved to them in a philoſophical. 
way, and delivered with all the advantages of 
Human Art and Eloquence.; but inſtead of, 
this, they met with a plain and artleſs narra-. 
tion of an unexpected matter of fact; of the 
life and miracles, the death, and ſufferings, 
and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. And they 
are directed to obey his precepts, and to be- 
lieve in him as the Author of life, and J udge 
of Ly world. This to them ſeems fooliſh. 
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1 * 2a matte I ch high. importance , , by | 
Argument 10 leyel to all capacities, as that 
Chtiſts Reſurrection was, for. proving' the 
5 con- 
ſurrec tüte Stare ? 
tes Bing, 166K? as if the 
thought © ily ith of feartitig and aten 
taking notice of; but Divine wWiſdom is more 
univerfally behvicea, ahd reſp cas nor wen. ac. 
cording to chele outward advatitages. 
then for the Pi. cept ive bart of this Doctri 
rfivagh it be plaih and hort, yet it is 
ech as laws ought to be, in Terms of Aurho- 
ing the moſt ercellegt Rules of life, 
that! are any Where to be met withal; and 
ing the wy finRion ro them, by | ſtr 
before ch che higheſt rewards and pu- 
ments, for the oblervance or non - obſer. 
vance of them, What can be more worthy 
of God thaii a Doctrine ſo plain, aud yer 74 
full ald p perfect, reaching to the very thoug fits 
and bab of, the eur: 7-1 Am aid 


the true reaſon of mens f Gti ic . to this 
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Plainteſs, is, , that it awakens er own Con- 
ſcleuces too much FT gainſt em, "that it 


would be the wo moſt ft ful nieans of re- 
forming 
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fortninig then, but thi they bare 7 be ve. 
Armed” Ann UTP 97 Of 


* The Dbaritic of Cheiltinty i is „ | 


ritnies reptcſented as too fublims and myſteri- 


( 


ous, declaring to us things above dur com- 


prehenſion; ; and for that reaſon ſome men are 
prejudiced againſt it. 1 ſhall not mention par- 
ticulars, cauſe they have been ſubhects often 
treated of by others, in f r Diſcourſes 

I half fit abferve'in general, that if a Re- 


vlciow fem God, is neteflary to teach us a. 


jo Thi . concerning. * 1223 nature, and 
bis Jets towards mankind. and in relative 
to 4 fl 
naturally Know before, it muſt of neceſfity 


be ſomething which our Reaſon could net 


diſcover; and as far as the nature of ah Iuf- 
nite Being 'is*concettied in it, it muſt exceed 
ür finite Capacities, by the very nature of 
things : And yet the Belief of it hem fd re- 

vealed, may be very teaſonable, ſo long as it 


© rion's bay from God, if it had no marks in 
it of any thing, but what human reaſon cond 
have diſcovered without it. 


3. Though the Morality. of the Chiiſtian 


Doctrine, 1 been generally allowed to ex- 
K k 4 


Fuxure State, more than whit we could 


: implies no contradiction. And indeed, it would 
be a much greater prejudice againſt a Revela- 
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cel all others in perfection, yet chere are not 
wanting, ſome who ſeem to tax it with defi- 
giency. An Author, whom I haye formerly 
mention d, in his high. admiration. of Epicu- 
reap Friendſhip ',-tells us, that we Chriſti- 
ans ought. to have an bigber veneration of 
Epicurus for this virtue of Friendſbiß than 
Cicero n, becauſe even aun Hely Religion it 
ſelf. + 1-4 ot. any. where particularly. require 

us that virtge. tar hint he took from 
another Author *, Who has inſinnated, that 
ſome of the moſt He eroick. virtues Lav tath 
worice. taten of tbem in our Holy Religion; 
and particularly that Private Friendſhip and 
Zeal fur the Public and our Countrey, are 
Virtues purely voluntary. ina C briſtian.. 75 Hey 
are uo effential parts f his Charity. And 
el Reon. both ene to e ch ſtrange 
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2 12 . = wo; would either impoſe Feri, or 

| 30 238 miſtaken himſelf, in what he' there « quotes out of Cicero: b, 
2 it is the Epicurean uh ſpeaks in tbat paſſage, and 

pet Cicero himſelf, who in many places declares, that wor 
icurean principles there could be no ſuch: thing a as Friend 

See bis Offices, lib. T. cap. 2. De Amicitia. cap. 13. 141 


nib. II. 24. &c. III. 21. and e. Dear. e 
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bind > Reaſoning, from the Conceſſion of 
an. Eminent Divine, who owns, that the wor 
Friendſhip, in their ſenſe, is not to be 15 
in the New Teſtament; which though it 


951 


trie is nothing to their 255 but ver 
much the contrary, By Friendſbip, they te 4 
us, 2 1s not meant th 11 common Benevolence 
and Charity, which every C briſtian is obliged 
ta ſhew towards all men, and in particular 
towards his fellow Chriſtians, his Neighbour, 
Brother and Kindred. of whatever. degree.;. 
but that peculiar Relation, which, #x forme« > 
by. a Conſent . and Harmony of Wade, by. 
mutual eſteem, and reciprocal tenderneſs and 
123 ; and which We emphatically call. 
2 tendſhip.. But now, is ſuch a Relation, 12 
irlelf, abſtracted. from thoſe mutual good of- 
ces, by which, i it is cultiyated, any virtue 7 


ſurely no more than Brotherhood, Or. Neigh- | 
bourhood, or Acquaintance,. or a ſimilitude of 
Studies or Education, which are not always 
in our own power. But thoſe offices which. 
adorn this Wee, which one: are < the vir. 


J \ i 
u ec to be bf rhe Jams A Hi 
wards another, and to peaform all the of: 
1 25 of murubl affebFion and heue xh 7 A 
| 2 when this bay opens to be more re- 
Warkabty done betweeri'a few, khn ie ls eil. 
ha Friendſhip dtc then it i 6nly lititing 4 
_ thoſe xf ad of kindneſs! Abd goodwill 1 
ſome Pe, Which the Cristian Docteme 
7 more \divetfalty"r (every. o one that 
5 | of receiving them. "There is Bor 
ulat office ef this adtnited Friend- 
bat \whir is mote eminently contained 
A "Pants" characker 0 "Charity." And 
oder reads the New Teſtament wilt find, 
that to love our Neig get as our Telves, 
Auch is the great Mark of Han, com- 
: prehends all 5 offices of K 8 Which one 
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